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WHAT HAPPENS... ~ 


at the RETAIL LEVEL? 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about what happens at the retail level 

. like to know what a salesman does with your product when he 
meets a customer? Here’s a way you can make sure a salesman tells 
your product story the way you want it told: 


The Jam Handy Organization maintains teams of field specialists who 
know the practices of retail selling. These men report to other teams 
who are specialists in the art of creating visual materials that train 
salesmen to tell your story the way you want it told. Your ideas of how 
to move things at retail are presented ne compactly, con- 
vincingly. Selesmen are sold on your product ... best prepared to tell 
your story the way you want it told. 


Jam Handy can help with the whole job. One-Stop Service spares your 
time, saves your money, assures results. 


Let’s talk about what happens at retail. Call the nearest office for assist- 
ance on making meetings more effective at the retail level. 


7c JAM HANDY 
Oeganigiion 


NEW YORK 19 


WASHINGTON 6 DAY 
1775 Broadway © 


1730 H Street, N.W. 


TON DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES 28 
© 310 Talbott Bide © 2821 £. Grand Blvd. © 930-932 Penn Ave. © 230 North Michigan Ave. © 7046 Hollywood Sivd. 
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516,862 


273,813 273,837 


202,911 ‘Retail Food Linage 


First Seven Months 1952 


: Media Records 


87,873 
61,983 57,867 
2nd Morn. 3rd Morn. 4th Morn. 
New York food retailers place more advertising in the Journal- 


American than in the two other evening newspapers combined; 
more than in all four morning papers combined 


Journal- Ist Morn. 
American Paper 


ET’S stick to essentials! While women exercise a evening newspaper... 123,000 more than the second 


high degree of influence on the purchasing of 
almost all consumer goods, buying food for their 
families is a virtually uncontested function. 

To reach New York housewives, retail grocery 
advertisers overwhelmingly prefer the home-going 
Jcurnal-American. Carried home to the women in 
42 of every 100 families who read a metropolitan 


evening paper; 290,000 more than the third .. . the 
Journal-American is the center of influence during 
the leisure hours of evening when women have time 
to plan their purchases. 

Use the basic paper in the basic market! 
PRE-SELL New York’s largest evening audience 
through the home-going Journal-American. 
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NAT ONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


The Toughest Test 
of Advertising 
in the World! 


The merchant on Main Street has at 


his disposal the finest advertising 


research system ever devised—the 


cash register. When he runs an ad, 


he listens to the cash register the 


next day. If it rings merrily, he 


knows his advertising was effective. 


Sales, in the final analysis, are the 


main reason most people advertise. 


And the question, “Did it produce 


sales ?’’, is the toughest test any adver- 


tising—or any advertising medium 


—can undergo. 


N.E.D. has just completed this test— 


and the full story is contained in the 


most comprehensive study we have 


ever undertaken. We know you'll be 


interested in reading “2488 Sales 
and How They Were Made.” 


Just drop us a line and your copy will 


be mailed immediately. 


@ 66,400 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 40,209 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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T.R. OFFERS THE 
ABC PAID 
CIREULA Ti O® 
AUDIT 


Write for your copy 


... and for other data show- 
ing that in terms of Buyer 
Evaluation and in Purchas- 
ing Power and Volume, the 
use of T.R. is nearly exclu- 
sive ina major portion of all 
Plant and other Industrial 
Purchasing Power of the U.S. 
—and T. R. total of paid cir- 
culation is far in excess of 
any and all other guides, ull 
of free distribution. 


T.R. OFFERS MORE INQUIRIES 

WITH GREATER POTENTIAL 

THAN ANY OTHER MEDIUM 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


9,956 T. R. Advertisers stand 
as vital proof that product des- 
criptive advertising in T.R. is 
resultful. Check the 1952 Edi- 
tion—make sure your company 
is adequately represented. 
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The Only Paid Circulation in the Field — ABC 96% Paid 


The San Diego market has shown an 
increase during the period 1940-1950 
of 92.4% — the highest rate of growth 


ae 


of any market among the top 43 in the 
country... according to Dr. Vergil D. 
Reed, vice-president and associate 


u “ > : 
Par ent ee 
Mara, 


director of research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. San Diego now has 
a 710,808 population — a 28% increase 
over 1950 — per the special March, 
1952 census. 
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“Before I could even unlatch my brief case, the account executive 
said, “You mentioned you wanted to see me about the specialty 
machines line of Blank Co. It’s small potatoes. That end of the 


business has very little money.’ 


“[ started to say something but shut up for once. He went on, ‘But 
with the building line, we have been doing a mass job on consumers 
in Life and the Post. At the same time we have done nothing but 
the specialty line in the business market. Yet, to me that is a far 
richer market for my client. I want to mass attack the business mar- 
ket just as we are now doing in the consumer field. And that’s where 


Nation’s Business comes in.’ ” 


Mass attack the business market! That’s sweet music. We’ve been 
singing that song for years . . . backed up by an 800,000 business- 


man band, brasses, woodwinds, the works. 


Worth it? Is a $600 billion market worth it? That’s business today, 
four times the heft of the consumer market. Why is it so tremen- 
dous? Because it’s the amazing multiple of millions of buying and 
selling transactions . . . from the mining of iron ore until it becomes 


that new car parked in front of your door. 


800,000 businessmen readers times a 12-page NB schedule means 
9,600,000 sales impressions smack in front of the richest mass 
market in America. What business magazine can give you more? 


Nation’s Business, Washington 6, D. C. 


Beethoven you wrote 


mass coverage of business management ere 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


A GENERAL MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESSMEN 
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) J By Selling 
Your Product 
Where You Should Be 
Selling Your Brand. 
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Your product in this case being 
Dog Food, let's take a look at 
the Consolidated Consumer An- 
alysis figures on dog owners 
ices 


RR eres 23% 

a 41.1% 
ER  o5-e:6 5:0 sea ameee 42.6% 
Sacramento ........... 38.5% 


The three West coast cities have 
many more dog owners; con- 
sequently on the surface more 
potential dog food buyers. 


Now look at the dog owners using 


branded dog food in the same 
cities. 


Canned Dry 
St. Paul .19.0% 68.5% 
Fresno , 43.3% 26.4% 
Modesto ..44.2% 23.1% 


Sacramento 40.9% 24.2% 


These Consumer Analysis figures indi- 
cate that obviously St. Paul would be 
a lush market for a particular brand 
of dog food as the market is already 
brand conscious and uses prepared dog 
food by a far greater margin than the 
other three cities. In the other three 
cities the dog owning public should be 
made conscious of the virtues of pre- 
pared dog food and the general sale 
of the product should be stressed be- 
fore the particular brand. 


These figures show how easy it is for 
your product to miss maximum impact 
due to lack of consumer data. It's a 
story that holds true for thousands of 
products .. maybe yours. 

If you'd like the facts and figures on 
your product in the St. Paul Market, 
write Consumer Analysis, St. Paul Dis. 
patch-Pioneer Press. Please specify the 
classification(s) or products in which 
you are interested. 


St Pant Dispatch 


A a# toOoOeER NEWS PAPER 


Pioneer Press 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO DETROIT 


America Sews 


You can give any number of reasons for it: Inflation, economy, 
pleasure, improvements in sewing machines. But the fact remains 
that home sewing in the U.S. has increased more than 130% in the 
past five years. Our authority is the Necchi Sewing Machine Sales 
Corp., which recently made a survey on home sewing. Necchi, in- 
cidentally, has given American sewing machine manufacturers a bad 
case of nibbled nails. A comparative newcomer to this country, the 
Italian-made machine is now selling here at the rate of $25-million- 
worth a year. And Necchi isn’t just sitting by and rubbing its hands 
warmly at the record. It is bringing out new and less expensive 
machines, making surveys, setting up sewing clinics—and running 
the fanciest sewing contest in the business. 


A company spokesman told us that the country is undergoing 
a ‘‘sewing renaissance.’ Never before have so many women been 
interested in home sewing. This Necchi representative wondered 
why: His company’s survey told him. Women are sewing at home 
for a number of sound reasons; among them—they can buy bette: 
patterns and fabrics; they can save money by altering clothes and re- 
styling last year’s wardrobe; the family can have more and better 
clothes than they could afford to buy ready made. And the interest 
in interior decorating, which also has reached undreamed-of_ pro- 
portions, has women running up new draperies, bedspreads, ac- 
cessories. 


Necchi’s survey revealed that the average homemaker who owns 
a sewing machine spends about 8 to 10 hours a week using it. Mar- 


NO SISSY HE 


But Eddie Hunter, getting a reward kiss from 
Ann Necchi is a graduate of the Madison Square Boys Club 


machine sewing classes. Everyone, it seems, is sewing at home. 
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INDIANAPOLIS! 


long on Automotive Sales .... 


somes 20 


aN 


+ s 
6th in Population... 

e e of what Indiana’s two largest dailies, The 
2 nd in Automotive Sales Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News, 


among the 28 cities of 250,000 to 500,000* have done to help build those records. For 
} example, here’s a chart of Automotive Dis- 


> Yes, the thriving Indianapolis market is play Advertising lineage in all Indianapolis 
bigger in sales than it is in size, not only newspapers last year: 


in the automotive classification, but in 


EEE DOLE ali, 

i 

food, drugs, furniture, household goods, ap- AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING LINEAGE, 1951+ INDIANAPOLIS 
’ ’ ’ 

_pliances, general merchandise, and prac- 


tically every other product group recorded. 


PET CTT RATT 
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It’s a market of ready buyers, with plenty 

of ready cash. It's a must on your adver- The Star and The News carried 71% of the 
total . . . a vivid demonstration of their 
power to produce BIG sales in a BIG market 


tising budget! 


We're proud of our sales records in the ...@ BIG sales opportunity for you. 
Indianapolis market, but we’re prouder still * Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1952 
f KELLY-SMITH COMPANY Mew wea 


; NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


- YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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CONCENTRATED 
MARKET - 


THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


* is one of the largest, most stable seg- 
ments of U.S. Industry, good times or 
bad .. buys in billions, year after year. 


* includes 3889 plants, almost all located 
in or near major population centers. . 
permitting CONCENTRATED SELLING 
at minimum expense. 


* is a huge market IN ITSELF for proc- 
essing and packaging equipment and 
supplies . . ingredients . . materials han- 
dling equipment .. air conditioning and 
refrigeration..canning machinery. .tem- 
perature control equipment. . motors, 
pipe, tires, etc. 

* write for specific, detailed information 
on the Meatpacking market for YOUR 
products or services..and how to reachit. 


ATIONAL 
o @ 


MMi 


THE MAGAZINE THE MEATPACKING 
INDUSTRY Chooses TO READ 


15 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL, 


RK 17 
fe 18 EAST lst ST. NEW YO * 


your 
clients 
will be 
asking 
you! 


If you haven’t already told 
them, your industrial clients 
may be asking you about 
INDUSTRY AND POWER. 


And if their markets in- 
clude the Executives and En- 
gineers responsible for Engi- 
neered Plant Services — 
you'll want to be fully in- 
formed. 


The significance of 1&P 
grows steadily. May we sup- 
ply up-to-the-minute data? 


/\eqem, INDUSTRY 
Is and 
/ \ POWER 


Established 1920 
420 Main St.; St. Joseph, Mich. 


ried women, as might be expected, sew more than single women. And, 
by geographic area, women in the midwest do more sewing than 
anywhere else in the U.S. Glad news to Necchi was the fact that 
90% of women respondents regarded their sewing machine as a 
necessity and more than half said they couldn’t have the necessary 
amount of clothes for themselves or their families if they didn’t 
own one. 


Clothes for girls from 9 to 18 years of age, and for boys between 
and 13, are the most popular home sewing projects. Second and 
third most popular are house dresses and blouses. 


4 


Recently Necchi ran off a sewing bee. It gave handsome prizes 
tor the most unusual things sewn and even Necchi was amazed at 
the “unusual” things which turned up! The woman who won the 
contest had made fancy pants for her prize chickens which were 
molting and feeling the cold weather. An Oklahoma farm woman 
made pictures, glorified samplers, on her Necchi. A West Virginia 
woman fashioned a new and snug-fitting top for the family’s Pontiac 
convertible. Another woman, to prove it could be done, took the 


family’s worn out shoes and made them over for the baby. (They 
looked good, too.) 


Easy Chair World Shopping 


The old gray-green American dollar ain’t what she used to be but 
she’s still the object of a hearty courtship by most of the countries 
of the world. And because of this, says a new firm called Around- 
The-World Shoppers Club, you can buy some attractive foreign 
bargains. For $2, on a monthly basis, this company, with shoppers 
all] over the globe, will send you, post paid, such items as a strangely 
beautiful work of hand-wrought silver, a piece of Florentine leather- 
work, an old-world woodcarving from Switzerland or a piece of 
Swedish glassware, ad infinitum. With each package comes the story 
of the origin and significance of your purchase and, what’s more, the 
gitt—your gift to yourself, that is, or anyone else you choose to 
honor—is guaranteed to be satisfactory to you. 


Around-The-World Shoppers say that they have been able to 
achieve such scoops because of three things: the clamor for dollars 
by the world, their system of shopping and the fact that they buy 
in large quantities. They send their shoppers to international fairs 
and exhibitions; they have contacts with craftsmen of all nations 
(except Iron Curtain countries, naturally). 


Although the company is comparatively new, its sales have been 
excellent. Everyone, says a company spokesman, loves a bargain. And 
everyone loves a surprise. Members of the club have no idea what 
will emerge from the monthly gift box or from what country it will 
come. There’s something exotic about the idea and as one lady said, 
“Tt’s like having a birthday every month without the obvious dis- 
advantage of getting any older!” 


There are no membership fees or dues in the Club. “You pays 
your money’’—and you gets no choice. Except that you can subscribe 
for as limited a period as three months. That’s $6. If you like what 
you've gotten after three packages have arrived, you can renew that 
subscription or take one for six months or for a year. You save a 
dollar if you take the six-month subscription. The price is $11. And 
you save $+ if you take a one-year subscription. Cost for 12 pack- 
ages: $20. You can cancel your subscription, on a 30-day notice, 
anytime you aren’t happy with your surprise packages. And so sure 
is the company that you will be happy, they allow you to keep the 
first package without paying a cent. You can cancel away. No one 
is mad. 


And, going all out where generosity is concerned, the company 
sends you a free surprise gift when you enroll as a member of the 
club. Christmas gifts, anyone? 
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Big Business Can Be Human 


Back in 1949 the International Harvester Co. decided that Au- 
burn, N.Y., was no longer an economical distribution point for its 
heavy products. So Harvester closed its Auburn plant. There’s noth- 
ing unusual about that. Lots of companies decide to re-locate—close 
old plants, build new ones. 


Unusual was how Harvester did it, and the 1952 follow-up. 


They paid approximately $1,000,000 in termination pay to em- 
ployes to help them through the adjustment period. They sold all 
plant buildings to a group of Auburn citizens for one dollar. These 
forward-looking citizens, at Harvester’s suggestion, formed an indus- 
trial development committee, passed the hat for a $50,000 kitty, 
devoted time and money to seek new industries and impress the own- 
ers with Auburn’s advantages. 


International Harvester didn’t forget Auburn. The officers checked 
up on the struggle the committee waged to replace the employment 
which IH was forced to sever. 


And last month Harvester ran a full-page advertisement in the 
Citizen-A dvertiser in Auburn, headed by a striking cloud photograph 
and the words, “The cloud did have a silver lining.” 


The copy summarized what has happened since 1949 . .. New 
firms brought in employ more than 1,800 people—in excess of the 
number formerly employed by Harvester . . . Potential employment 
of new industries is at least 3,000 people with an annual payroll of 
$12 to $24 million. 


‘“‘So what once may have seemed a cloud on Auburn’s future did 
indeed have a silver lining! And you people of Auburn put it there. 
What you have accomplished has attracted the attention and admira- 
tion of the nation . .. Harvester extends to you its sincere congratu- 
lations on a big job, splendidly done.” 


A waste of advertising dollars? Some people may think so. We 
don’t. It’s that human touch which is more effective than any other 
ammunition in fighting the “isms.’”’ And who knows? Auburn is a 
big city—and among those who saw, read and approved the adver- 
tisement are many householders who are prospects for household 
refrigerators, businessmen who buy trucks, farmers who buy equip- 
ment. Many of us, faced with making a decision among two or more 
products, all dependable and fairly priced, choose the one made by a 
company we /tke. 


Personnel Crisis 


The labor market in many industries today is as tight as it was 
at the peak of World War II. If yours is a typical company, you 
have had hiring troubles for some time, and you probably will con- 
tinue to have hiring troubles for quite some time to come. 


Under such conditions we suggest that, if you have not already 
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SPEED UP YOUR SALES OF 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
and BOATS... 


Steer your advertising message among 
thousands of sportsmen who read THE 
SPORTING NEWS, men who enjoy the 
good things in life and have the money 
to pay for them. 

A reader audience of a million sports- 
minded men every week in the year. 
A rich, responsive market for everything 
a man enjoys. 


Che Sporting News 


Published weekly for 66 years 


2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
520 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


IT TAKES ILLINOIS‘ 
j LARGEST 

Nd = EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 


(CHICAGO EXCLUDED) 
THE DAILY 


PANTAGRAPH © 


IN BLOOMINGTON 


To Sell Here... 


AA (OUTSIDE CHICAGO) 
Pamtaqraph 


8 
Cop, LOOMINGTON, ILLINO, ¢ 
"Ol yy. 
i 


nois Home Newspaper Since 1845 


Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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Quaker Oats 


LARRO 


"MOST FEED MANUFACTURERS 


ARE BUYING 


‘The Hottest State Farm Paper’ 
IN AMERICA!” 


LOOK AT THOSE TRADEMARKS! Every one of these feed manufacturers 
is a 1952 advertiser in the Missouri Ruralist. Why? Because Missouri 
actually raises more livestock than many of the “stock” states—and must 
buy a tremendous amount of feed. And, because Missouri Ruralist has 
the confidence of the farmers, ranchers and dairymen—the confidence that 
helps sell for advertisers. The trademarks prove it! 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 
Business Offices — Topeka, Kansas 
Editorial Office — Fayette, Mo. 


Missouri 
Auralist 


- Moorman morto™ 
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lone so, you give a careful look at the other-than-money benefits 
our company has to offer to applicants. So long as your salary 
evels are reasonably competitive, such benefits are likely to be the 
letermining factor in attracting qualified talent. 


It doesn’t require more than a garden variety of common sense to 
ealize that workers are attracted by pleasant working conditions: 
quietude, cleanliness, good lighting, clean lunch rooms, convenient 
transportation, rest room comforts. They’re attracted by sound long- 
‘ange personnel policies, such as promotion-from-within, and modern 
pension and retirement plans. They’re attracted by a job climate in 
which they get understanding and helpful leadership. They’re at- 
tracted by a “healthy growth-pattern in an industry, and a youthful 
as opposed to a reactionary philosophy of management. If we are 
to recruit successfully in today’s market, we must talk about these 
things that are beyond the job pattern and the pay envelope. 


If your competitors are taking good people away from you, and 
if your incoming talent is consistently ranking as substandard, you'd 
better slap a top-priority rating on personnel and tackle it at the 
topmost management level. 


And Now about Sales Talent 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S editors are hearing it everywhere: A 
good man is hard to find. 


Larger companies have been forced by the sheer scope of their 
sales manpower needs to tackle recruiting as a continuing function, 
and many of them have an organized group in personnel or sales 
whose efforts are devoted wholly or in major part to recruiting, 
screening and hiring. There’s probably a systematic plan for pre- 
liminary and advanced training. Under this kind of setup, there 
are new men promptly available to fill vacancies. 


Medium size and smaller size companies cannot support such 
program. They seem to be the ones that find sales recruiting to 
be unreasonably demanding upon management’s time, to be ex- 
pensive, generally disappointing, and frustrating. When we dig 
into specific cases, we usually find that these firms customarily wait 
until they need a man before they start to look for him. Then, be- 
cause a good man is hard to find, months may go by while a promis- 
ing territory lies fallow and expansion plans must wait. 


The most helpful suggestion we can make to such companies is 
that they begin to practice foresight. There’s a normal rate of 
turnover in any organization, and, presumably, a growth-rate. We 
know we're going to need, let’s say, two or six or ten new sales- 
men within the next eighteen months. Almost surely it will be less 
expensive to establish a sales department policy under which young 
men are regularly being drawn in as inside trainees to prepare for 
a future in selling, than to wait until the time a specific manpower 
need develops. As these young men move into the field, they should 
be replaced with new trainees, in a repeating cycle. 


What we're saying is this: If management is to solve its sales 
manpower problem and keep it under control, we're probably going 
to have to “raise’ a good many of our future salesmen. We're 
going to have to take them as high school or college graduates and 
train them ourselves. 


It's Jail for Shoppers 


We're glad that we’re not publishing a magazine in the Russian- 
‘ontrolled section of Berlin because we and our manufacturer friends 
who've tried to do something constructive about retail sales ability 
would all be thrown in jail. The August 30th issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post describes “The World’s Worst Department Store,” 
he H. O. Kaufhaus, where salesgirls are taught just one thing—how 
to get customers imprisoned when they complain about the merchan- 
lise or store services. 
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No. 2 in a Series 


50°000°000: 
MOVING MILES 


of experience 


Gb 
yo Sonite 


Your... 
satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every... 
move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 
Yes Sir... 
for the best moving service, con- 
tact your nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


s wiDE AGENCY ORGANI z4, 
10, 


at 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
i 
NATIONAL VAN LINES : 
c 
SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tos : oo DALLAS 


Exec. Offices: 2341 Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 
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among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan Areas 


Steadily increasing is the 
standing of the Quad-Cities 
among the 162 standard 
metropolitan areas. Now in 
72nd place for retail sales 
volume, the Quad-Cities 
continues to grow. And 
growing with this community 
for over 25 years, WHBF is 
a powerful influence in the 
homes of over 240,000 Quad- 
Citians—quality people who 
buy quality goods—yours in- 
cluded, if you so desire. 


Les Johnson--V.P. and Gen. Mor. 


TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc 
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Be its November Issue, for the first time anywhere, 
as a result of a new kind of business paper analysis 
and reporting, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING will pre- 
sent a yardstick for measuring the nation’s modern- 
ization needs, the ability of building owners to buy, 
and their buying intentions. 


The Bay City Story and two score of other features 
on the mechanics and merchandising of modern- 
ization will set up methods of analysis which will 
apply to any community, large or small; will show 
how to sell remodeling jobs; and how: to make any 
community more comfort and economy conscious, 
therefore, more pliable for the sale of plumbing, 
heating, air conditioning, and appliances, to homes, 
factories, commercial buildings, institutions, and 


farms all of the multi-billion dollar remodeling 


will be the yardstick for measuring 
the nation’s needs in remodeling and 
replacement in every type of struc- 
ture everywhere ... here's how the 
Bay City Story will be written and 
what it will do to help you sell the 
constant multi-billion dollar modern- 
ization market. 


market, the biggest market, the constant market. 


Professor Charles L. Allen of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, noted Research Analyst and the Editors of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING directed a staff of 40 
interviewers in the most exhaustive survey of its 
kind ever undertaken as the detailed background 
of the Bay City Story. 


For domestic engineering contractor-dealers every- 
where, the Bay City Story will be a pattern and an 
inspiration for long-range modernization sales 
drives — a complete source book for all informa- 
tion necessary to visualize and merchandise mod- 
ernization the opportunity book for every 
manufacturer who wants his products in tho: 
drives, and in thousands of remodeling jobs the 
country over. 


The November Issue of DOMESTIC ENG’ - 
NEERING is your issue to sell whatev: 
you sell for remodeling ... your issue “2 
show how your products fit into remode - 
ing jobs ... wire, write, or phone spac? 
reservations now ... Domestic Enginee - 


~y 


ing, 1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 1, 


Illinois. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September 15, 1952 


THE SAD STATE OF SALESMANSHIP 


Last month The Wall Street Journal surveyed the 
nation’s automobile dealers and found them moanin’ low. 
They weren’t getting many cars from Detroit—but still 
the supply exceeded the demand. 


This remark from a San Francisco Chevrolet dealer 
helps to explain why we are experiencing “the big sleep” 
in selling: 


"I'm worried, People aren't even calling. 
They should at least call." 


I can remember when automobile dealers tried to sell 
cars by going out to the prospects. But in a little more 
than 10 years the nearest thing to a sales solicitation 
which has come my way was a postcard (two of them to 
be exact) from the Lincoln-Mercury dealer in Stamford, 
Conn., stating he thought he could give me $1,400 on 
my 1948 Chrysler as a trade-in allowance. I have to give 
him some credit for effort even though I sold that car 
more than 15 months ago. 


Automobile companies and other makers of durable 
goods who must watch consumer credit believe that the 
instalment field can stand some expansion. The American 
Finance Conference is authority for the statement that 
the ratio of instalment sales to disposable income in 1939 
amounted to 3.98%; in 1940 it moved up to 4.56%; 
went down to 4. 1% in 1941 and during the war years 
fell very sharply. By 1950 it had returned to 3.9% but 
declined to 3.3% in September, 1951. 


On June 30, 1952, the ratio again stood at 3.9%, 
still below the level for any one of the three years preced- 
ing World War II. It seems unlikely to expand unless 
there is more and better selling. 


WHAT HAS SHEAFFER GOT? 


We expected that John Caldwell, our associate man- 
aging editor, would forget about business on his vacation, 
and a ‘wish you were here” postcard from Cape Cod in- 
dicated that he was reveling in sun, sand and salt water. 
But it seems he was only following a devious route to 
For: Madison, Ia., where he took a busman’s holiday 
at the plant of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. There he 
found the answer to a question we propounded earlier 
in the year: 


Xemember on our March 1, 1952, cover we featured 
wh ‘ retail salespeople say about 16 famous brands and 
asked, ‘What’s Sheaffer pen got that the girls go for?’ 
Yo ‘ ‘Adventures in Shopping’ series built up a Dick 
Tracy-like fan following. Now you'd be tickled to attend 
the ‘etail sales training clinic Sheaffer will stage in Fort 
Madison, Ia., on October 27. Sheaffer’s top management 
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—Craig Sheaffer, president, and top manufacturing 
financial, legal, and of course sales v-p, Harvey Whidden, 
will be on hand for two and one-half days to give some 
150 retail salespeople training in the Sheaffer line and 
how to sell it. 


“The retail sales clinic will be staged four times 
yearly. Sheaffer bears all expenses except travel. 


“Retail training has been given at Fort Madison for 
17 years. So the concept of training at the factory is 
not new—but the direct top management concern is new. 
Up to now, Sheaffer has been training 10-15 retail sales- 
people every two weeks, but top management has not 
set aside time regularly to take part. Now retail training 
is rated a top management ‘must.’ 


“Sheaffer has over 30,000 sales outlets, so four train- 
ing clinics for 600 people a year will not be spectacular. 
But Craig Sheaffer knows that the training courses at- 
tract the dealer-wife team and career salespeople in larger 
outlets. Sheaffer expects to cultivate intensely a loyal 
following of salspeople who want to and will do a better 
job at retail. Volume should follow. 


“Craig Sheaffer considers his company small (1951 
sales—$24 million), but it’s obvious that he’s willing to 
work harder than ever to train retail salespeople and 
make a capital investment in it.” 


On Labor Day Sheaffer introduced a new pen called 


AVERAGE 
ANNUAL EARNINGS 


PER FULL TIME EMPLOYEE IN THE U. S. 
(IN ALL INDUSTRIES ) 


$3,253 


= \\ 

1940 1945 ‘46 ‘AT “48 ‘49 ‘50 1951 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK.S. M. Yim 
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the “Snorkel” which they call the first practical, mess- 
proof pen. It is filled withcut dipping the penpoint into 
writing fluid. A small extensible tube pushes out from 
under the point and sucks in ink without wetting the nib. 
Prices range from $12.50 to $120. 


The long established Sheaffer policy of working closel) 
with ‘dealers and their salespeople is being further ex- 
tended in the promotion of the new pen, with $20,000 
in cash prizes being awarded in a four-month contest. 
Each retail contestant keeps a record, in a booklet sup- 
plied by Sheaffer, of his sales of “Snorkels” by item and 
total retail price, and then writes an essay in 50 words 
or less, on either “I like to sell Sheaffer’s merchandise 
because. ” or “The sales story that I use to sell 
Sheaffer’s ‘Snorkel’ is as follows, ‘ 


AMERICA ON THE MOVE 


National changes in population are relatively unim- 
portant as compared with the shifting within the states. 


Over 36 million people will move from one city to 
another this year, about 20% more than last year which 
had broken all previous records. 


This makes for cockeved quotas and unfair compensa- 
tion—unless the sales department keeps reasonably up to 
date with these population movements. 


The biggest elements of change: from big cities to 
suburbs; from farms to cities; from the East and Middle 
West to the South, Southwest and Pacific Coast; from 
cold areas to warm areas, especially among elderly couples. 
California and Texas lead in the influx, with at least 
two persons going in for every one that comes out. All 
southern states are drawing population to new-born in- 
dustrial centers. Florida and Southern California are 
prime attractions for those who retire on pensions or 
investments. 


The head of a New York City moving company is 
authority for the statement, “70% of the families in the 
country now move from one town to another at least 
once in every 10 years.” 


NEW BOOM IN TV 


Denver is the first of 69 cities—from Tampa to Port- 
land, Ore.—to get its ‘TV station in operation following 
the freeze-lifting by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. ‘Thirty-five cities are on the FCC preferred 
list and many will have stations by the end of 1952. 


In Denver, according to The Wall Street Journal, 
there will be 500 dealers selling TV sets by the end 
of this month, including one mortuary establishment. 


At the moment there are about 90 million people—or 
slightly less than 60% of the population—living in areas 


served by TV. 


THE TREND TO SELF-SERVICE 

There seems every reason to believe that initial suc- 
cess scored by Woolworth and Kresge in experimenting 
with self-service stores is not a flash in the pan, and over 
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the next few years we can expect to see in the va-iety 
stores field the same sort of transition which took } lace 
in recent years as the big food chains transformed t \em.- 
selves from clerk service to self-service. 


But self-service isn’t going to be limited to foods, ¢ rugs 
and variety merchandise. It has already started in the 
lumber field and the September issue of Building Su pl; 
News carries a detailed story of the success of a two-vear 
experiment made by a lumber yard in Las Vegas, ey., 
where all items in the lumber yard which could :on- 
ceivably be individually price-marked are now so handled 
and customers take their materials to the checking s:and 
where they either pay cash or have the items charged 
against their accounts. 


A big and compelling reason why the magazine looks 
for a continuation of the trend is the development ot the 
“handyman” business, commonly termed in the trade as 
“small ticket, big markup” items. The rapid growth in 
home ownership and the greater leisure time brought 
about by shorter work weeks have multiplied the number 
of men who do much of their own carpentry and painting. 


SSB RULE ON COMMISSION SALESMEN 


OPS is fading away very rapidly but Washington 
observers expect the wage and salary boards to stay alive 
for some time to come. A recent ruling by the Salary 
Stabilization Board permits companies paying on a com- 
mission basis to set up a compensation fund equalling 
15% of 1950 commissions, from which they can make 
supplemental payments to salesmen at their discretion. 


Salesmen represented in the organizations belonging 
to the National Council of Salesmen’s Organizations 
aren't any too happy about the ruling; they claim that 
it is insufficient to cover cost-of-living increases, especially 
in industries where dollar volume of sales has not shown 
any marked upward movement. 


ADVERTISING UP 10% 


A compilation of advertising expenditures for the first 
six months of the year made by Publishers Information 
Bureau shows a dollar increase of about 10% over the 
similar 1951 period in major mediums, not including 
newspapers, which are not measured in "JB. 


Magazines (88 general and 6 national farm) are up 
10%. Four network radio companies are down 1-‘é. 
Four television networks are up 60° and 8 Sunday news- 
paper sections down 9%. The above percentages appl: to 
companies that invested $20,000 or more during the : ’st 
half of the year. 


Publishers Information Bureau also reports on ill 
companies that advertised (no $20,000 limitation), | 1d 
the 1952 figure is $480 million, as against $434 mil! on 
last year. This breakdown indicates that new and 01 
small advertisers are experimenting with magazine «1d 
Sunday newspaper section advertising to a much gre: *er 
extent than with network radio or TV. 


PHILIP SALISBUR ” 
Editor 
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“As | was saying, we’re well-pleased with results from 
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‘ our advertising in the Des Moines Sunday Register. 
on 4 
he That ‘“well-pleased” expression could look mighty nice on 
no you, too. Try ¢his for size: a single medium .. . just ove, the 
E Des Moines Sunday Register ... is your invitation into more 
i than a half million of lowa’s best homes... takes you in to 


meet 67% of all its families, town and country. 

And how results pile in with Des Moines Sunday Register’s 
50% to complete saturation in 83 of lowa’s 99 counties, 40% 
to 49% in 9 counties more and topping 21% in all others. 


st & With the possible exception of deep-sea diving equipment, 
this all-of-lowa market is wide open for your products with PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
its city folks outspending cities like Philadelphia, Boston or precepts AMONG 

i § San Francisco —and its farm folks the wealthiest anywhere. ne Cae ae See 

d § Just think how well-pleased you'll be with Des Moines ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1952 


n § Sunday Register results... and the milline rate is only $1.84 Daily, 376,658—Sunday, 543,674 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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It's Good Management 


To Keep Tabs on 


Your Competition 


Decide what information you need about your rivals, gather 
it systematically, and keep it up to date. Use it intelligently 


in policy-making, but never, never let it push you into a 


position where you are merely playing a defensive game. 


BY RICHARD C. CHRISTIAN 
Director of Media & Research, 
Marsteller, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc.* 


It is important to know your com- 
petition for these three reasons: 


1. Many shortages in plant facil- 
ities, material, labor, and equipment 
are no longer so serious as they have 
been. 


2. The growth of product research 
aiid development has reached the point 
where no company can afford to re- 
lax. If it does, a competitor will 
challenge its share of the market 
and, in fact, will often cut into that 
share by introducing new products 
or new uses for old products. 


3. Marketing research: Your com- 
petitors have been formalizing and 
increasing their marketing research 
with almost dedicated earnestness in 
recent years. 


Knowing your competitors is im- 
portant, but the value of that knowl- 
edge can be, and often is, over rated. 
An analysis of competitors is just one 
of many business tools upon which 
management can base its decisions. It 
is essential to relate the value and 
end-use of competitive studies to the 
cost incurred in developing them. A 
detailed investigation of your compe- 
titors must eventually result in in- 
creased profits to your company—not 
merely increased marketing research 
expenditures. 

While putting competitive investi- 
gations in their proper perspective 


*Chicago. 
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keep these “DON’TS” prominently 
before you: 

Don’t watch your competitors so 
closely that you let them dominate 
your own creative thinking. 
~ Don’t be a prisoner of their moves, 
and don’t meet them merely with 
countermoves. 

Competitive information gives you 
excellent offensive weapons. 


You Learn This 


Generally speaking, an analysis of 
your competitors will establish the 
following broad classifications of 
data: 


1. Who they are 


2. What their share of the mar- 
ket is 


3. What their operating methods 
are 


4. How good their reputation is 


5. Unique advantages they hold 
over other firms 


6. Specific financial details 


These areas of knowledge provide 
a good jumping off point for any com- 
petitive study. , 

Many organizations underline their 
search for competitive information 
with this theory: ‘“Let’s know as 
much about our competitors as pos- 
sible.’’ With this objective, such firms 


compile what might be termed “ep. 
cyclopedias of competitive ata,” 
These reports are usually developed 
annually and are distributed to al] 
major personnel in the company. 

Before reviewing some of the mos 
helpful information sources, let’s dis. 
sect a hypothetical “encyclopedia of 
competitive data’ to see what’s jin. 
cluded. Using this detailed break. 
down as the starting point, a company 
can pick out those sections which 
it believes will contribute the greatest 
benefit to management in its decision. 
making processes. Here is the infor. 
mation check list: 


1. Complete financial information 
including balance sheet and income 
statement history, principal financial 
ratios, and interpretation of financial 
condition. 


2. Location and size of all plants 
and subsidiaries. 


3. Product line—new developments 
and uses—research facilities and poli- 
cies. 


4. Personnel—number, yearly 
changes in management. 


5. Distribution and sales setup— 
number of salesmen, territory cov- 
erage. 


6. Pricing methods and _policies— 
discounts and allowances. 


7. Advertising and promotional ac- 
tivities and policies. 


8. Production methods and facili- 
ties. 


9. Customer analysis data includ- 
ing reciprocity conditions. 


10. Effect of government restric- 
tions and materials allocation. 


11. Delivery position. 


12. Unusual or unique advantages 
such as plant location, control of 
patents, abundant labor supply. 


When a firm issues no annual re- 
port, when stock is held by a few 
persons or even one family, and if 
the company is not active in trade 
associations, the opportunity to ob- 
tain financial data is _ extremely 
limited. Without financial facts and 
figures, the value of the competitive 
analysis is considerably weakened. 
Sales, profits, and other financial 
figures usually will then have to be 
estimated. 

Financial reports such as Dun & 
Bradstreet issues sometimes car be 
used for the basis of sales est!ma- 
tion even when those reports give only 
very sketchy data. ‘‘Guesstima’es” 
from sales personnel, suppliers, ind 
other sources also can contribute to 
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the interpretation of competitors’ 
financial conditions. Bank loans and 
state and federal government tax 
agencies often provide an indication 
as to the financial condition and 
growth or decline of companies. Make 
no mistake though: obtaining ac- 
curate, useful financial information 
will always be your number one 
stumbling block. This you have un- 
doubtedly discovered long ago. 

Occasionally if you dig deep enough 
you may come up with governmental 
or lezal information which is a result 
of patent suits, tax settlement prob- 
lems, law suits of stockholders, and 
hearings before state and federal com- 
One government agency 
that provides a source for such in- 
formation is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Perhaps the most important point 
to remember with respect to infor- 
mation sources is the need for. cate- 
gorizing and cataloging the sources. 
You will simplify and cut: the costs 
of competitive studies if you prepare 
and keep an up-to-date source file or 
check list. A source check list should 
contain (1) name of the source, (2) 
summary of information obtainable, 
3) cost of obtaining data. With this 
st you can initiate almost all of 
vour marketing projects and do so 
with little delay. 


missions. 
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Basic Data Sources 


Here is a summary of some of the 
most valuable sources which should 
be on every company’s check list: 

Moody's Investors Service: a 
“must” for financial data. 

Thomas Register and/or MacRae’s 
Blue Book: gives excellent product 
information. 

Standard and Poor’s Report’s: sup- 
plements Moody’s. 

Dun & Bradstreet Continuing Re- 
dorts: sometimes your only financial 
source. 

Competitive Company Annual Re- 
ports: just write for them. 

Trade Associations: a government 
book National Associations of the 
United States, lists nearly all of them 
in the country. 

Business Libraries: New York, 
New ik, N.J., Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Pitts urgh are among the cities with 
the very best. 

: C ipetitive Company Catalogs and 
Bull. ‘ins: your salesmen and dealers 
can zet them and often you can 
simp.y write for them. 

SsLES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power: use in developing 
your sales and sales potentials to com- 
pare with those of your competitors. 
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Industrial Marketing “Market 
Data Book’: gives general industry 
market data useful as background 
material in establishing competitive 
picture by industries. 

The Wall Street Journal: synop- 
sizes latest financial data, gives man- 
agement and personnel changes, sum- 
marizes new product information and 
production techniques of competitors. 

Marketing Research Directors of 
Other Companies: take advantage of 
the experiences these men have had 
in developing and seeking out com- 
petitive information. Although in non- 
competitive industries, they often can 
give tips leading to the competitive 
data you had previously not tapped. 

Barron’s: provides detailed finan- 
cial information, trends, and _inter- 
pretations. 

Industrial Arts Index and Reader’s 
Guide: two bulletins listing articles 
and reports which can be helpful in 
tracking down general competitive 
information. 

Government Departments and 
Agencies: Local, state, and federal 
agencies offer important source ma- 
terial which includes Census of Busi- 
ness, Census of Manufacturers, Sta- 
tistical Abstract, Industrial Market- 
ing Data Handbook and Survey of 
Current Business. Most helpful data 
is secured from Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Department of 
Commerce, Federal Reserve Board, 


Treasury Department, Department 
of Labor, and the State and Federal 
Tax Commissions. 

Business Publications: always a 
good source of industry and company 
facts. Although quite a job, it’s 
worth-while to keep on top of all the 
books that may be carrying usable 
information for you. 

Sales Call Reports: If your com- 
pany has a well-established sales call 
report system, you are probably al- 
ready using this source for gathering 
information on the latest competitive 
sales arguments, products, territory 
sales infiltration, etc. 

Mail and Personal Surveys and 
Interviews: Surveys with customers, 
equipment and material suppliers, 
your own salesmen, industrial and 
financial analysts of banks and _ in- 
vestment firms, even your competi- 
tors, and other informed individuals 
will lead to competitive material un- 
obtainable from any other source. 
Actually, mail or personal surveys 
will be your only method in finding 
certain types of information. 

Who should use competitive data 
and what are the problems to which 
this data should be applied? 

Let’s examine some case histories: 

Finance and accounting should 
compare balance sheets with those 
of competitors. Trends in various 
items should be watched carefully 

(continued on p.. 156) 
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SEA LEGS... went with William L. Keady’s diploma 
from the U.S. Naval Academy but he preferred to keep 
his feet on the ground. Nevertheless, he’s become an Ad- 
miral of Industry: Bill Keady, for a decade president of 
United States Gypsum and Marathon Paper, has been 
elected president of Pabco Products, Inc. . . . After 
graduating from Annapolis, Bill, who decided not to go 
down to the sea in ships, went, instead, to Columbia. 
‘There he won his MS and afterwards joined U.S. Gyp- 
sum, Within four years he was production manager, four 
more and he was a v-p. After a third set of four years 
he became v-p in charge of sales and in ’42 president. 
In 1949 he resigned from U.S. Gypsum, assumed the presi- 
dency of Marathon, one of the nation’s largest producers 
of paper and paper products. ... His offices are within a 
sniff of San Francisco Bay and there he sees plenty of 


ships from the prow of his desk. 


WHEN YOU LISTENED to the Republican-Democrat conclaves 


you probably heard the word “TelePrompTer.” This foo! 
electronic prompting device, the invention of a young acto! 
Barton, (center) who got worried about TV actors blowi 
their lines, is the baby of an 18-months-old company preside: 
and owned by three guys whose average age is 35. Their p 


GUY GILLETTE 


is taking the curse out of speech-making and TV appear 
Irving Kahn (bottom) was head of radio-TV for 20th Ce 
Fox when he learned of Barton’s invention. He sent it dow 
Hub Schafly, (top) at 20th Century’s lab. Overnight the 
were in business together and making a rousing success 
Today, after expanding their offices seven times, these bo 
partners in what Kahn calls a “happy triumvirate.” Each is 
dent of a separate company which is a key part of the o1 
operation: Kahn is head of TelePrompTer Service Corp. 
and promotion), Barton of TelePrompTer Corp. (the 
and usage end) and Schafly, of TelePrompTer Equipment 
(engineering and development). Their machine rents for 
hour, is being used by some of the nation’s industrial gia 
sales training, speeches, etc. It is easily hidden; no notes are 
sary, for the speech rolls across the machine in large type 
speed controlled by the voice. And if you ad lib, it politely 
for you! 
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THE SOUTHERNER... Dan River Mills has a new 
director of merchandising and sales. He’s W. C.. Har- 
ris. known to most as Ben. And when he arrived in 
New York, to take up his new duties, it marked the 
occesion of his first job in a long mill career during 
which he hasn’t been stationed south of the Mlason- 
Dison line. Ben came to Dan River from Mooresville 
Millis, where he was a v-p, handling much the same 
sort of assignment he'll have at Dan River. A product 
of Reidsville, N.C. (ironically only 20 miles from 
Dan River’s Virginia home), he went north to prep 
all the way to Virginia, After attending Davi- 
son College, in N.C., he took his first mill job, went 
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on to several others before he settled down for 14 
years with the company which later became South- 
eastern Cottons. ... Like many Southerners he has a 
warm, engaging personality. Difference is Ben’s, as an 
associate put it, ‘‘all business.”’ But he manages to con- 


vey the impression that he has plenty of time to see you. 


They're in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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YOU OUGHT TO KNOW... a little about Sanford 
Lockwood Cluett, since he’s the inventor of the Sanfor- 
ized process (see page 40). But there’s a major stumbling 


tury- block: You can’t say a /ittle about him. A man of prac- 
n to tically unbridled curiosity, he must know how things and 
hree people tick. (He was so busy finding out he didn’t join 
r it. Cluett, Peabody—of which he’s v-p—until he was 45.) 
- He’s been a member of the Imperial Ballet of Russia, is 
res an accomplished sculptor and artist, a boat fancier who 
r-all still navigates the deep waters with skill and ease. He’s 
— also a confirmed exploder of stuffed shirts, has been known 
istic to break up crusty dinner parties by walking the length 
oF of the table on his hands. . . . Sanford Cluett is the 
bun inventor of numerous improvements to shirt and collar 
4 manufacturing machinery, has more than 200 patents in 
_ the field. His engineering and scientific achievements for 
pe Cluett, Peabody have, literally, revolutionized the textile 


trade. But Mr. C, himself, says he invented the Sanfor- 
ized process because he was curious as to why things 
shrink. “I’m still an awfully curious guy,” he explains. 
Fabulous, delightful, genius, are words that apply equally 
to Sanford Lockwood Cluett. 
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Which Kind of a Salesman Are You? 


Dravo's 250 salesmen and engineers got laughs from this 


nautical classification of themselves in a speech made at 
a sales convention. It was an apt theme for a shipbuilder 


BY W. L. DAVIDSON © Sales Manager 


‘There is a startling similarity between ships and 
salesmen. 


Each is equipped with a skeleton and an outer shell. 
There are all sizes and shapes. Each attempts to sail on 
an even keel. It is necessary that both stay above water. 
Both are equipped with some sort of motive power. Some 
are more elaborate than others. Each has a sailing or sell- 
ing technique. All are supplied with some form of equip- 
ment. Some have armament in one form or another. 


They usually follow a charted course, or at least plan 
their trips. On these voyages, they are likely to run into 
similar obstacles—waves of depression, shoals of adversity, 
winds of competition, barnacles of fatigue, lost courses, 
closed ports or unfriendly ones—and each is constantly 
fighting the ravages of the salt of the sea and the sands of 
time. The characters are not fictitious and any resem- 
blance to actual persons is purely intentional. 
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"He performs consistently year after year." 


Our next salesman is one we all know. He usually is 
well equipped, sleek in his line, able to face most any 
situation and appears to have all the qualities for which 
we are looking. However, as you will note, we have 
placed him in the destroyer escort type. He is the type 
who can do 95% of the job but has never learned how 
to close. He has the ability to win battles—frequently 
does—which leaves him pleasantly surprised, but he is 
inclined to look for other prey when the battle is won 
and to leave the mopping-up operations to the home office. 
Actually, all he needs is a little alteration, a little heavier 
armament, more powerful ammunition, and a bit more 
know-how to move into the destroyer type. 
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who makes lots of industrial products, and boats, too. 


Heating Department, Machinery Division, Dravo Corp. 


"He's picked the hardest way fo do a job.” 


Maybe this man should not be in sales, but we have 


observed a lot of his type floating around. He usually is 
a willing worker and, as you can see, he is a hard worker 


because he has certainly picked the hardest way to do a 
job. He probably works twice as hard as the average 
salesman and his results are usually below average. Prac- 
tically any obstacle can send this salesman back to home 
port. A wave of discussion, another boat, wind of com- 
petition, deep water, or even the size of the port instill 
fear in his heart. He frequently finds himself pulling too 
hard on his limited equipment, he goes in circles. 


"He can do 95% of the job... but..." 


Here is the criterion of a good salesman. You will note 
that he is adequately equipped to do the job, has the 
power to hit any port, is loaded with the proper ammunt- 
tion to blast out an objective, is formidable and efficient, 
has the knowledge to clear up all details of the battle 
after the objective has been attained, radiates stabi 'ty. 
He has taken advantage of all the tricks of ordna:ce, 
education and technique, and he knows how to use them. 
He is a co-ordinated fighting ship. If he goes down. he 
goes down fighting. He knows how to back off and his 
method of counterattack is quick and respectable. Wir or 
lose, he fights a good fight and performs year after }ear 
consistently and dependably. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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"Hard to get started ... inclined to be noisy.” 


Our next salesman is the “‘putt-putt” or outboard type. 
This man takes advantage of some tools of the trade. 
He’s probably read the manual or has a copy of it to 
prove his point. He has the capacity to make more calls, 
is able to buck a few waves, steer around a few shoals, 
and once in a while weathers the fog. His enthusiasm is 
unlimited, however, because every once in a while you'll 
see him hoppin’ about among the big ones and having the 
time of his life. Incidentally, he is hard to get started and 
when he gets going, is inclined to be noisy. He requires 
considerable control. 


"He's our luxury-liner type ... personable, smooth.” 


\Ve have now touched on salesmen from rowboats to 
destroyers—our ships of the line. There are other types 
we meet on our cruises, and it is fitting that they be 
mentioned because their results are frequently as good or 
better than the destroyer type. They are the cruisers, 
iceb eakers, trawlers, freighters, subs. The next ship: 

He is often invaluable to the fleet. He’s our luxury 
liner type. He is personable, smooth, charming, always 
wel dressed, and he knows his way around. He is wel- 
com d in the best ports and, although he takes care to 
con al it, he has in his equipment a well-balanced arsenal. 
Usv ally special ports of call are assigned to him because 
he : :netions best in the salon. 
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"For the long haul he leaves a lot to be desired." 


This next salesman we call the PT type. He’s fast, 
powerful, neat appearing, equipped with armament and 
carries one or two deadly clinchers which he uses with 
finesse. He is able to hit a lot of ports, makes an effective 
presentation, and actually is a ball of fire. But that is as 
far as it goes. When we inspect him more closely, we note 
that his armament is limited. If his clinchers fail, he’s 
out of ammunition. He gsn’t too well balanced. We put 
him in the category of a first-impression artist. There are 
many in his class and they make a good showing, but for 
the long haul they leave a lot to be desired. 


"He's tops in his field... the star." 


In all fleets we have the star, and in my presentation 
today he is represented by the battleship or superdread- 
nought. He has all the answers and knows how to deliver 
them. He has lines, equipment, personality, speed, and 
aggressiveness. He is outstanding in his approach, his 
delivery, his battle, and his mopping-up tactics. He knows 
when to drop a depth charge and has the happy faculty 
of knowing when and where to retreat. He is tops in his 
field and we would like to present him to you as our 
pinnacle of salesmanship. 

Moral of the story: A little extra time, thinking, effort, 
oftens means the difference between a rowboat and a 


battleship. 
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Its Power 
Depends on 
Planning and 


Training: Westinghouse teams with 400 local power suppliers to show 4-H leaders how to pass electrical knowl- 
edge on to 4-H members. Here, leaders in San Diego Gas and Electric Co. get a project briefing. 


Like other suppliers, Indiana Electric Association sponsors 4-H Groups like this 4-H committee of Illinois Farm Electrification 
leader training sessions. A state 4-H leader discusses new Council meet to discuss how suppliers can help 4-H clubs learn 
aspects of electric project at luncheon for volunteer leaders. more about effective use of electricity on farm, in home. 


The Westinghouse Farm Youth 
Program: What It is, How It Works 


Working through 4-H Clubs, the company is helping to Westinghouse Electric Corp., P 
burgh, is throwing a_ well-exec 
teach thousands of young people in rural areas how elec- = “Iateral pass” to 417 of the nati 
ts . . electric power suppliers and it is | 
tricity makes farms more productive, how it adds to the __ ing off in long-range results. 
°° ° ° ° On the receiving end are more t 
pleasure of living. Awards include six college scholarships. 77. 409 4.1 Cluk members on fa 
in all 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico. They are the object 
: , : the Westinghouse 4-H Farm 
Based on an interview by Alvin Rosensweet with Home Electric Program. 
ROBERT T. SCOTT, Robert ‘I. Scott, who directs Fa 


Farm Youth Activities, Westinghouse Electric Corp. Youth Activities for Westingho 
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Oh Is Big in Terms 

4 Of Public Service 

R 

nowl- and Goodwill: Although youngsters won't be "customers" for several years, they are already acquiring working 
fing. knowledge of power, will take their information home. To develop that active interest in electrical 


methods, West Penn Power Co. and Central Electric Co-op men help 4-H'ers build lamps. 
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q Farm and home electrification classes help make rural youth Arizona 4-H'ers demonstrate ability as homemakers on TV pro- 
electricity conscious.” For example, North Carolina utilities gram sponsored by Arizona Public Service Co. Two girls show 
provice 33 project instructors who reach 4,000 state 4-H members. televiewers how to whip up strawberry dessert with electric mixer. 
* Sianio.us Bue | 
COUNTER-DUSTER | 
Johnny Clive Williams 
ee Gas 
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Winn: . of project work are ingenious lot... Fred T. Whit- With J. M. McKibbin and Fred T. Whiting, Westinghouse vice- 
am ng, stinghouse v-p, tries out gladiola bulb duster-counter de- presidents, six 1951 national winners in program inspect wiring 
Ui 8, velop: _ by 16-year-old Alabama 4-H'er as part of project work. demonstration panel built by Kenneth. Driskell, Alabama. 
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calls the program a “lateral pass” be- 
cause Westinghouse throws the ball 
to power suppliers who in turn pass 
it on to America’s 4-H members. By 
July 1952 a total of 417 suppliers of 
electrical power were working with 
Westinghouse. 

From the Westinghouse — stand- 
point, the more electric power needed 
on farms the greater the sales poten- 


tial for Westinghouse generating 
equipment. Although farm youths 


won't be customers for five years or 
more, they are becoming acquainted 
at an early age with the Westing- 
house name. 

These boys and girls are learning, 
through the Westinghouse program, 
how electricity can make their par- 
ents’ farms more productive and farm 
life more pleasant. And they can 
share in an awards program including 
six $300 college scholarships as prizes. 


They're Out to Learn 


The 4-H Club name stands for 
“Head, Heart, Hands and Health.” 
There are more than 2,000,000 mem- 
bers, ranging from 10 to 21 years, in 
85,000 clubs throughout the country. 
Under state agricultural extension 
agents, they are directed by volunteer 
local leaders — farmers, housewives, 
teachers and businessmen. The young- 
sters run their own meetings, elect 
their own officers. They learn mod- 
ern farming methods, and it is not 
unusual for a 4-H member to bring 
home a suggestion to make his par- 
ents’ farm more productive. Many 
banks consider a 4-H member a good 
risk, 

The 4-H Club program funnels 
down from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension 
Service and state agricultural colleges 
to county extension agents and 4-H 
Club agents. Although Westinghouse 
provides funds for awards through 
the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation, including scholarships 
and trips to the annual 4-H Congress, 
anything Westinghouse undertakes 
must fit in with Extension Service 
programs. 

Official agent for the Extension 
Service for the conduct of this and 
parallel programs is the National 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, Inc. 

This Committee is a citizens group 
that aids the Extension Service in 
advancing the 4-H Club program and 
enlists support of business and civic 
organizations. The Westinghouse 
program, like those of 25 other in- 
dustries, is worked out by the Exten- 
sion Service and the Committee. For 
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example, the National Committee 
prints leaflets for the Westinghouse 
National Awards program, but the 
Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion pays for the printing. 

Approval does not end there. Local 
power suppliers have to work through 
the State 4-H Club office or County 
Extension Department, and _ their 
programs have to be approved by 
them. 

Scott frequently leaves his Pitts- 
burgh office to travel around the 
country and bring the program to 
power suppliers. Last January, for 
instance, he met with the New York 
State Association Utilities Committee 
to help organize a program. In March 
he went to the western states to con- 


... There is great genius in 
everyone .. . This genius 
will remain latent and use- 
less if leadership does not 
give the inspiration and in- 
centive to develop it. 


—Incentive Management 
By James F., Lincoln 
President, 

The Lincoln Electric Co. 


tact power suppliers and 4-H people. 

As director of farm youth activities, 
Scott’s program comes under West- 
inghouse’s famed School Service Di- 


vision, headed by Louis Stark. When’ 


he goes before a power supplier seek- 
ing, for instance, to present the plan 
to the utility’s director of rural activi- 
ties, Scott frequently is before an 
audience of 10 or 15 top utilities’ 
officials who are very much inter- 
ested. 

Scott carries with him a projector 
and slides outlining the Westing- 
house program. The program calls 
for + basic fields of power supplier 
cooperation with 4-H Clubs: Pro- 
gram Development, Leader Training, 
Field Work, and General Encour- 
agement of the 4-H program. 

Under Program Development, 
power suppliers are shown how to 
develop plans and literature. The 
Leader Training phase is particularly 
important. A 4-H volunteer leader, 
for instance, may be an expert on 
cows, canning or other phases of 
farm life, but may be a complete 
novice in the field of electricity. A 
power supplier representative trains 


local leaders in uses of electricity inf 
farming. These 4-H leaders then pag 
the information on to their 4-H men. 
bers. 

Power suppliers in Indiana provide 
funds for one-day training sess.ons jy 
electricity for 4-H leaders. They ar 
taught to exercise judgment—to ¢e. 
cide, for example, which of tw 
homemade electric pig brooders is bet. 
ter. At these sessions 4-H leader 
usually are addressed by extension 
service specialists. In addition, state 
4-H leaders sell the program to indi. 
vidual club leaders, and _ representz- 
tives of power suppliers tell them 
what help they may expect from par. 
ticipating companies. 

In California companies send thei: 
rural service men to the Universit; 
of California for a four-day course in 
“How to Train Local Leaders.” 

Wherever power suppliers cooper- 
ate in the Westinghouse program, 
field work is important. Many con- 
pany representatives spend 50% of 
their time working with +H Club 
members. They attend meetings after 
working hours, show the young peo- 
ple how to build everything from 
electrical extension cords to poultry 
water heaters. 


Suppliers Dig In 


In 20 states local power suppliers 
sponsor special awards programs. 
They issue program announcements. 
For prizes, Indiana suppliers provide 
a choice of electrical equipment. Sup- 
pliers in 8 states, where expenditures 
are known, appropriate approximatel) 
$50,000 for awards, literature, pic- 
nics, etc., in addition to time spent 
on the 4-H program. 

Local power suppliers provide win- 
dow space to display clothes, canned 
foods or other products turned out 
by members, plan picnics, etc. Exten- 
sion departments will trust com- 
panies such as Westinghouse and local 
suppliers to prepare literature and 
other phases of the program ii it Is 
educational—not merely a contest— 
and fits into the over-all 4-H _ pro- 
gram. 

Objectives of the Westing rouse 
Awards Program are to develop, 10 
4-H members, active interest in elec: 
trical methods and equipment us:d on 
farms and in homes, and to help inem- 
bers acquire a working knowled:e 0! 
profitable use of electricity. 

The program requires entran’s 
submit 4-H records of their per-onal 
and club activities and plans fo. the 
use of electricity. The Westing ouse 
Educational Foundation awards are: 
County, 4 gold-filled medals of hv nor; 
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ironer, yesterday’s space buying has been replaced by more scientific media selection. 


pro- With First 3’s “Sunday Punch” you reach over 6,700,000 families. And in 1,457 Cities and Towns that account 


for 35% of total U.S. Retail Sales, First 3 Markets Group delivers 47% average family coverage. 
There is a better way to sell your product... use 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, V Anderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, IIl., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 © Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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State, all-expense trip to the National 
4-H Club Congress held each year in 
Chicago; National, six $300 college 
scholarships. 

4-H Club members who partici- 
pate in the Westinghouse program are 
an ingenious group —as shown by 
achievements of top winners. James 
Fagerskog, a 19-year-old member 
from Carmichael, Cal., won his 
award for repairing motors, radios, 
lamps and clocks and building two 
home-made electric pig brooders. He 
installed lights in his rabbitry, built 
an electric honey extractor and gave 
several electric demonstrations. Sev- 
enteen-year-old Donald Anderson, 
Edwardsville, Ala., installed circuits 
and outlets for an automatic washing 
machine, _ refrigerator, Deepfreeze, 
churn, bench saw and electric fence. 
His most extensive projects were a 
rewiring job for his house and elec- 
trical work on two new laying houses 
at the State Experiment Farm. 

Edward D. Johnson, 17, Savan- 
nah, Ga., proved his ingenuity by 
building a 200-capacity electric chick- 
en brooder, That ingenuity is not 
limited to the stronger sex was proved 
by Lottye Betts Rye, a pretty 19- 
year-old from Hamilton, Miss. She 
installed a touch plate, 3-way control 
system with which barn lights can 


be switched on or off from the house 
or barn. Her other electrical innova- 
tions include an electric picker for 
dressing chickens and electrical equip- 
ment for grinding grain feed. 

Scott marvels at the ingenuity dis- 
played by 4-H members. One Ala- 
bama boy helped his father to dust 
and count thousands of gladioli bulbs. 
The boy then hit upon a better idea. 
By reversing the action of a vacuum 
cleaner he developed a device which 
dusts and counts automatically! 

A farm youth in Maryland decided 
that he’d like to leave his father’s 
farm for a few hours on Sundays. It 
was inconvenient to get away because 
steers eat seven days a week. He built 
an automatic feeding device so that 
he didn’t have to be present when 
feeding time arrived. 

An obvious question arises: ‘‘If 
these boys and girls are building 
their own electrical equipment, aren’t 
they being removed as customers for 
commercially-made equipment ?” 

Scott’s answer is “No, they are 
not competing with private manufac- 
turers. We may teach a farm boy how 
to build a simple electric poultry 
water heater but when he has his 
own farm, he will buy one. The ma- 
jority of 4+-H members won’t be our 
customers for 8 or 10 years. While 


Meet the newest member .. . 
of SM’s family: He’s C Fred Sav- 
age, our new industrial editor. A 
native of Indianapolis, he once 
planned to be a commercial artist 
until his uncle —the late Merle 
Sidener—advised him to pick a vo- 
which 
meals. Fred’s had a round of news- 
Paper, agency and 


cation supplied regular 


industrial ex- 
perience. He’s a former president 


copy for Lincoln-Mercury, 


of the Cincinnati Association of Industrial Editors, for which he 
conducted all national publicity and handled press relations. Began 
his career with The Indianapolis Star 
tackled the employment marts of New York at Christmas time, had 
a good berth at Kenyon & Eckhardt two weeks later. There he wrote 
Kellogg, 
two years of agency experience under his belt, he went to Cincinnati, 
where he edited Schenley’s house organ (circulation, 16,000) and, 
for a time, operated his own agency. Recently he’s been a ghost 
writer for several top executives. Fred’s hobby is still painting and 
his apartment is decorated with his own pen and ink sketches. “ 
truthfully ask people up to see my etchings,”’ says he. 


SAVAGE 


A fearless type, he 


Manhattan shirts, et al. With 


I can 


they are building this electrical equip- 
ment more power will be needed, 
and suppliers will buy more electric 
generating equipment.” 

The program has been highly suc- 
cessful since it was originated in 
1936 by Fred T. Whiting, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Westinghouse 
Northwestern District, Chicago. Dur- 
ing that year, 2,063 4-H members 
were enrolled. Enrollment in 1951 
totaled 76,825, and approximately 
60,000 4-H Club members completed 
their projects. 

In January 1950, 218 power sup- 
pliers participated in the program ; by 
August 1951, the number had in- 
creased to 388; in July 1952, the 
total was 417. 


Booklets Galore 


Westinghouse issues 36 booklets 
and 4 films supporting the 4-H Farm 
and Home Electric Program. “Sugar 
An’ Spice and All Things Nice’ is 
an eye-catcher directed to show +-H 
girls how to cook and bake. “EFlec- 
trical Farm Equipment You Can 
Build” describes two dozen pieces ot 
electrical equipment which can be 
constructed easily. Other booklets 
show 4-H members how to conduct 
demonstrations in electricity, how to 
build an electric motor, and outline 
material available for 4-H members 
and leaders. : 

Approximately 13,000 copies ot 
“Farm and Home Electric Bulletin’ 
are issued every six weeks to power 
suppliers, 4-H leaders, Extension De- 
partment personnel and others inter- 
ested in the program. This is a vari- 
typed paper relating up-to-date pro- 
gram news. An insert about sewing 
brought requests for 12,000 addi- 
tional copies. Advertisements in 
“Electric Light and Power” and 
‘National 4-H News” stimulate par- 
ticipation. 

In November 1951 Westinghouse 
sponsored the first annual Power Sup- 
plier Conference on the 4-H Farm 
and Home Electric Program. Presi- 
dents, sales managers and rural serv- 
ice managers of private utilities and 
cooperatives attended the Chicago 
conference. 

All expressed widespread interest. 
They referred to farm electrification 
as a job for youth, an importait 
factor on America’s agricultural p: 
duction. With almost 90% of farms 
electrified today, America has pro- 
gressed remarkably from the drudge ' 
of farm work in the days before 
farmers harnessed electric power ‘0 
their pig brooders, electric hotbe:'s 
and feed grinders. 
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‘SDITCH-DIGGING’ 


SEPTEMBER 


To the sales executive 


who hopes advertising can 
help him meet the demands 
of his top management | 


As profit margins shrink, your Management is faced 
with two main problems that affect profit survival: 


Cut production costs 


Cut sales costs 


They may or may not do all on Number One that you 
think they could do. But one thing is sure. They will 
expect you to figure out how to get orders at lower 
unit sales cost. 

That calls for keen discernment of the difference 
between expenditures that add to unit sales costs and 
expenditures that reduce unit costs. 

Some of the things that add to unit sales cost are: 
unnecessary travel and entertainment; time and ef- 
fort spent in making unprofitable calls or following 
“leads” that lead nowhere; advertising that aims at 
the wrong people or fails to use the strongest appeals. 

On the other hand, money spent for advertising 
that increases the order-getting power of your sales- 
men, individually and collectively, reduces unit sales 
costs, 


“Ditch-Digging’’ Advertising* that sells by helping 
people buy is such advertising. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising takes its cue from the 


interests and problems of your most likely prospects. 
Then it rolls up its sleeves and digs for sales. 


It multiplies the circulation of your best sales 
story to the right people in the right ways at the 
right times with the right frequency—and at the 
lowest possible cost. 


It reduces the salesmen’s need for travel. It in- 
creases their chances of making more sales calls 
count. It prepares their way for closing more orders 
by doing some of the pre-selling “telling” in print. 

This agency specializes in applying the principles 
of “Ditch-Digging” Advertising to the selling of 
products that require pre-purchase deliberation on 
the part of the buyer. We know what it takes to sell 
by helping people buy such products. We know how 
to make advertising an integral part of the sales op- 
eration, by assigning to it those informing and re- 
minding parts of the selling job that can be done 
most effectively and most economically by direct 
mail, publication advertising, booklets, catalogs, bul- 
letins, displays, sales presentations or other mechan- 
ical means of transmitting ideas and information. 

We’re set up to quickly relieve you and your ad- 
vertising department of as much of the work as you 
wish to delegate. If you’re located east of the Mis- 
sissippi and would like to discuss the possibility that 
a “Ditch-Digging” Program might help you fulfill 
Management’s demand for more sales at lower unit 
cost, we'll be delighted to hear from you. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N.Y. « LExington 2-3135 


S. Pat. Off. 
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ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 


HAMILTON 


Robert G. Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed manager of radio sales, Radio 
& TV Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 

A. G. Spaulding Bros., Inc., has 
elected George Dawson v-p in charge 
of sales .. . DeWalt, Inc. also has a 
new general sales manager: Conde 
Hamlin . . . Charles Kuhn is now sm 
of Fansteel Metallurgical Corp... . 
New general sales manager, Boiler 
Division, Dutton Boilers, is Stanley 
J. Pachyn ... Arthur M. Simpson has 
been named v-p of research and de- 
velopment, The Kawneer Co. 


FOWLER 


James W. Fowler is the new indus- 
trial sm in Canada for The Glidden 
Co.’s Paint & Varnish Division. . 


Joseph M. McBride has been ap- 
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their Ideas 


pointed western regional sales man- 
ager of Ansco ... Whitney Chain Co. 
has appointed Anthony J. Swisler 
regional manager for the west coast 

New sales promotion manager, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., is John T. 
Lorick, Jr... . Hervey E. Parker, 3rd 
is now sales manager for Stone Con- 
tainer Corp’s. Corrugated Box Div. 


Salesmen Who Tick 


‘Too many people have forgotten this 
(that selling is an art); too much 
selling is concerned with charts and 
figures and too little with the human 
element. While the canned talk has 
disappeared, something almost as bad 
has taken its place—the canned selling 
personality. I believe a salesman 
should have individuality, initiative 
and personality. His success stems 
from the love of the game and from 
self-respect he earns because he is in- 
dependent. There can be no cut and 
dried rules for selling and no limita- 
tions beyond those of good taste 
placed on the salesman himself. While 
the home office sets broad policy, the 
job of selling must be left to the sales 
representative. The automaton can 
only become an adequate salesman 
, Joseph Evans, v-p, Dexter 
Chemical Corp., in an interview with 


the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Hands Across the Sea 


“In most European plants, manage- 
ment regards the worker as a servant 
or even a slave. Management in En- 
rope is about 25 years behind manage- 
ment in the U.S. as far as labor 
relations are concerned . . . The 
average (European) worker is an 
easy target for communist propaganda 
when he is unhappy at his work and 
is mistreated by his superiors. A 
worker just isn’t going to turn out 
his maximum production if his work- 
ing conditions are poor ... There is 
no question in my mind that produc- 
tion all over Europe could be boosted 
considerably if management practiced 
proper industrial relations.’’ Gino 
Martinoli, technical manager for 
Necchi Sewing Machine Co., Pavia, 
Italy. (Necchi has built a new Italian 
plant using American machinery, 
methods—and American labor rela- 
tions plans including incentive pro- 
grams. ) 


TUBB 


New sales manager of Lord Manu- 
facturing Co. is George E. Tubb... 
Named sm for the Construction and 
Mining Equipment Department, Ster- 
ling Division, The White Motor Co., 
is Lee E. Copple. 


MOSLER 


Fourth generation active in the 10+ 
year-old Mosler Safe Co. is Edwin H. 
Mosler, Jr., its new president. He suc- 
ceeds his father. . 


DAWSON 


New manager of sales, Building 
Products Division, The American 
Welding & Manufacturing Co., 1s 


Donald W. Dawson. 
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Ceiling Unlimited 


SEPTEMBER 


Man’s ability to jump higher and higher 
seems to depend only on his determi- 
nation to do so—and on his ingenuity 
in devising new and better ways of 
jumping. 

In advertising the ceiling is equally 
unlimited. 


As long as there is the continual 


determination to improve every phase 
of advertising—and the ingenuity to 
devise sound ways of doing so—adver- 
tising is bound to gain higher and 
higher effectiveness. ; 


At least that’s what’s happened in 
the past—and we plan to keep it hap- 
pening that way in the future. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC, aoverrisinc 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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Today the Price farm buildings are good looking as well as practical! Painted white with green trim, they house 
a herd of 7o cattle, 45 milk cows. A feed-handling system and new equipment reduce work and costs. 


The old barn when the Prices took over thirteen years ago. The milkhouse and dairy barn show the contrast. The 


Other service buildings were run down, in need of repair. miniature of the barn is the children’s playhouse. 


The outdoor furniture and big umbrella on the well kept The new modern kitchen. Labor-saving appliances and 


lawn, where the Prices relax in Summer. step-saving layout lightens labor, gives more leisure. 
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(Above) The Prices turned an ugly duckling house into an 
> dS 


attractive home. 


(Right) The house when the Prices moved on the farm. The 
story appears in the May issue of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


13 is a lucky number! 


Just thirteen years ago, Donald Price, chrome chairs and gadgets. years in the history of agriculture to 
E of Hebron, Ill. bought a tired farm, with And the service building changes have __ attain a standard of living on a par with 
S weeds running wild, deep in trash, the been equally striking. The once bleak the better suburbs. 
The # house unpainted, the barns and service barns today could illustrate a catalog. These farm families are best reached 
® buildings in a sad state. The dairy barn was even reproduced by SuCCEssFUL FARMING, concentrating 
# With optimism and hope, the Prices in miniature as a children’s playhouse! a million of its 1,200,000 circulation 
a called their farm “Happy Acres”... have The Prices are typical of hundreds of in the fifteen Heart states, with the best 
: © worked hard and intelligently to make thousands of Heart states farmers who land, crops, livestock,and machinery, the 
= the name come true...rejuvenated the have used the thirteen most prosperous highest yields and annual incomes. SF 


land. added herds, made the buildings subscribers’ earnings average easily 50%, 


— modern, put in labor saving machinery. above the US farm average...represent 
Today “Happy Acres” is a significant one of the world’s best class markets. 
F success—and a symbol of what thirteen General media mostly miss this choice 
years of farm prosperity actually means market. SUCCESSFUL FARMING is needed 


-hot as an economic statistic, but in for its deep penetration, wide readership, 


pride and pleasure, human happiness, and influence based on a half century of 


raise! living standards! service, to balance national advertising 
effort, get full national potential. For 


full facts on today’s best advertising 


I drab and dreary house has been 
transiormed with picture windows on 


the sun porch, green window boxes, opportunity, call the nearest SF office. 
decor. tive hardware, entrance awnings, 


new urniture, a kid’s rumpus room, a 7 a MEREDITH PUBLISHING Co., Des Moines, 
rs ant . . . ' pat ; ° r r ‘Lt . . 
modern kitchen supplied with all the The Price children and the playhouse, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
appliances, patterned linoleum flooring, a miniature of the cattle barn. Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Ww u mark, irrespective of patents. 
24-Hou r-Watch Gua rds A recent survey disclosed that 8 out 


of 10 Americans know what the San. 
WV * d” forized trademark means: the assur. 
Good Na me of Sa nforize ance it gives that a fabric or garment 
won't shrink out of fit. Nearly two 
billion yards of fabrics so labeled are 
sold each year. 

The name, to the buyer, is a guarantee of not more than —__ This trademark is a powerful sale 
. ‘ 7 aid, made so through years of agegres. 
1% shrinkage. Mindful of the need for keeping faith with sive advertising and promotion on the 
. : aie . part of its owner, the Sanforized Dj- 
the public—and to protect its huge advertising investment vision of our company. Shoppers, « 
well as members of the retail world 

and garment industry, all have 
healthy respect for what it is and 
. what it promises. But only a fey 
BY R.M. DOWLING ° Vice-President realize the need for careful policing. 
In Charge of Sanforized Division, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. The policing job is one which 
never ceases. It begins at the finishing 
plant licensed to use the trademark 

The Sanforized Division of Cluett, pired in 1949, the decision was made and carries through to the retail 
Peabody & Co. has just enjoyed the to change to a system of issuing li- counter. It is because of this policing 
best July in its history, even better censes to use the Sanforized tradv- that one rarely hears of a Sanforized- 
than that of 1946, when mounting mark. There was an industry-wide labeled garment shrinking or of 
supplies after wartime shortages re- slump in textile sales in 1949, and store receiving a shrinkage complaint 
sulted in postwar peak sales. the Division’s management feared about a garment so tagged. 

This current, healthy, sales picture that trademark yardage was down Cluett, Peabody licenses various 
is all the more remarkable in the light because of the change in licensing trademarks for use on other fabrics 
of the radical change made in the policy. But when 1950 trademark as well as cotton, but the big stor 
Division’s licensing policy in 1949, vardage rose 19° above those of is in cotton. 

Up to then, licensees had paid for the 1948, it became apparent that li- We begin with the question, ‘What 
use of a patented shrinking process. censees and the public were conscious causes cotton to shrink ?” The process 
When certain of these patents ex- of the value of the Sanforized trade- is a complex one, but it can be said 


—Cluett, Peabody's dogged "'police force" never sleeps. 


What to say when a customer asks .. . “Will It Shrink?" 


(We quote here a condensed version of the 
copy that appears in C-P’s excellent leaflet for 
the use of retail salespeople. Cover shown at 
left—The Editors.) 


Remember ... you speak for your store! Your store will stand 
behind . . . ust stand behind anything you say about the merchan- 
dise you sell. That is why it is so important that everything you say 
is accurate and factual. This is especially true in the case of shrink- 
age claims. No one can tell whether a cotton garment or cotton 
piece goods will or will not shrink merely by looking at it. Thus, 
any unsupported claim you make will be simply a guess. So when 
a customer asks ‘Will it shrink?” play safe, protect yourself and 
your store. Always look at the label. 


... If shrinkage is not mentioned on the tag or label... 
When the fabric or garment manufacturer fails to make a shrinkage 
claim, it is unwise and unsafe for you to do so. In most cases you 
will find many other features to stress . . . and since you do not 
know how much the garment will shrink—play safe—suggest a 
larger size. Remember, if the garment is unshrunk, the fit will be 
seriously altered after but one washing. 


.-. If the label or tag merely says "pre-shrunk" or some 
similar phrase... There are various ways of reducing shrinkage 
in a cotton fabric. However, even after such treatments, the fabric 
may still shrink enough in laundering to alter the fit or the style 
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brie, that during the various high- 
speed finishing treatments given to 
cotto goods after coming from the 
looms——bleaching, dyeing, sizing, etc., 
as well as weaving, the fibers are 


stretched. The percentage of stretch 
differs with the fabric, but the result 
is the same. When the finished cloth 
is immersed in water the fibers relax: 
they revert back to their normal di- 
mensions. As the inventor of the proc- 
ess, Sanford Cluett, puts it, they do 
this in revenge for the treatment to 
which they have been subjected. 
3etore going back to Sanforized’s 
policing methods, let us look into our 
acquisition of the trademark. The 
story starts with World War I, when 
men in the Armed Forces first became 
accustomed to wearing shirts with at- 
tached collars. They liked them and 
wanted them in civilian life. Cluett, 
Peabody, manufacturer of the popular 
Arrow collar, realized it would have 
to go into the shirt manufacturing 
business, or cease operations. Shrink- 
age was a serious problem, and the 
company set out to solve it. Eventu- 
ally the solution was found in a me- 
chanical process for compressing the 
cloth and relaxing the taut fibers. The 
trademark for the process’ standard 
came from the inventor, Sanford Clu- 
ett, then head of the firm’s research 


department. Instead of confining the 
process to Arrow products, it was de- 
cided to make it available to the en- 
tire textile industry. From this deci- 
sion came the system of licensing 
other firms to use the process to re- 
duce shrinkage, in conformance with 
our carefully maintained standards. 

Having made that decision, we 
faced the need for educating the pub- 
lic to demand cloth so treated; and, 
simultaneously, for educating the en- 
tire textile industry and the retail 
world. Along with that need came 
the obligation to uphold standards: 
to see that licensees maintained uni- 
form, minimum shrinkage tolerances, 
so that the Sanforized trademark 
would fulfill the promise of its name. 

Advertising was the medium used 
in this educational program. For the 
past 20 years our Sanforized Division 
has advertised regularly and exten- 
sively in both consumer and business 
publications. It was a pioneer in the 
large-space use of advertising in the 
textile field, in an era when—with 
the exception of a few sheet manufac- 
turers—most of those in the industry 
confined their copy appeal to the 
“Come in and see our new spring 
line’ theme. Sanforized also pioneered 
in double-page spreads in business pa- 
pers, now a common practice. 


of a garment. If the manufacturer’s shrinkage claim is vague, you 
should be careful not to make too specific a claim. “The amount of 
shrinkage remaining in such fabrics can vary widely. 


... If the label or tag says "SANFORIZED"... The 


**Sanfor- 


ized” trademark on a tag or label enables you to make a positive 


shrinkage claim with perfect safety. 


A “Sanforized” cotton will 


not shrink out of fit no matter how many times it is laundered. You 


know that. 


What Not to Say 


Today, billions of yards of 
“Sanforized” cottons are made up 
into garments or sold over the 
counter. You see this famous trade- 
mark time and time again in the 
cotton departments of vour store. 
But remember, not all cottons are 
“Sanforized” cottons, so— 

Don't sav a fabric or garment 
isa ‘Sanforized” fabric or garment 
uni:ss you actually see the trade 
mar on the tag or label. 


Don't say, airily and vaguely, 
(as some salesgirls do) “Oh, yes, 
all our cottons are ‘‘Sanforized”’ 
uni ss all your cottons actually do 


Your customer knows it too. 


carry the trade mark on the tag or 


label. 


Don't say “This is a ‘Sanfor- 
ized’ cotton ... but it just doesn’t 
say so on the label.” Merchandise 
not labeled “Sanforized” is not 


“Sanforized” merchandise. 
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In the consumer field, we sponsor 
the largest single-product campaign 
in the cotton textile field, using 16 
pages in Life, 16 in The Saturday 
Evening Post, and 8 pages in each of 
the leading women’s service maga- 
zines. We are also using daily shop- 
ping radio and TV programs in 8 
leading cities. We lean toward the 
use of humorous.copy, with line draw- 
ings showing amusing situations in- 
volving shrinkage — the woman who 
bought the dress which shrank, or 
the man with the too-tight collar. 
Sometimes there is contrast, as_be- 
tween the woman whose dress bears 
the Sanforized label and the unhappy 
creature whose dress shrank. Young & 


Rubicam, Inc., is our advertising 
agency. 
Readership is consistently high, 


with Starch surveys usually showing 
our advertisements among the top 
three in the “most-read”’ class. 

Our licensees are assured of our 
continuance of large-scale advertising, 
since it is written in our license agree- 
ment that we will spend a certain 
specified part of our gross royalties 
in the promotion of the Sanforized 
trademark. 

Important as our advertising has 
been in winning acceptance of our 
trademark, it would be useless with- 
out maintenance of standards. This, 
in turn, means policing. 

Each licensee has its own special 
“Sanforized” department. By agree- 
ment with Cluett, Peabody, the plant 
keeps a record of every lot of fabric 
which is to carry the label. Here are 
the steps to be taken: A wash test is 
made to determine the shrinkage po- 
tential of the lot of cloth. The ma- 
chines are then set to compress that 
particular potential, whether it be 3° 
or 14%. After a run of cloth has 
been shrunk, samples are again wash- 
tested. If the work has been properly 
done, there will be a residual shrink- 
age of not more than 1%. On a card 
for this lot of cloth there are attached 
swatches of the original unshrunk 
cloth, of the wash test results, and 
of the treated cloth after wash tests. 

To check the work at the plants, 
Cluett, Peabody has a staff of about 
20 technicians who visit them regu- 
larly and make their own wash tests, 
comparing results with those of the 
plant for each lot. And, as a further 
check, they forward samples to Clu- 
ett’s main plant at Troy, where the 
same tests are again made. All up the 
line the standard is the same: The 
finished fabric to which the Sanfor- 
ized label is to be attached must not 
shrink more than 1%. 

The chief function of the techni- 
cians is to see to it that licensees main- 
tain standards. But they are also 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE... . of the desk 
from the advertising agency man is 
Robert M. Dowling, vice-president of 
the Sanforized Division, Cluett, Pea- 
body. But Irish Bob could easily have 
been an agency man and the con- 
sensus is he'd have been one of the 
best. He started in an advertising de- 
partment — American Chicle's. His 
job: picking up wartime gum left on 
shelves and replacing it with good 
"peace gum." Advertising and sales 
were in his blood and before he 
joined Ciuett, Peabody in '37 (as ad- 
vertising and sales manager) he'd 
run the gamut: copywriter, advertis- 
ing manager for a bank, assistant ad 
manager for Bulova and ad manager 


DOWLING 


for Spool Cotton Co. For hobbies 
he does a spate of sailing, works hard 
for and with Boy Scouts of America. 


trouble-shooters who render various 
services to the plants they visit. They 
are experts at operating shrinkage 
machines and can show ways of adapt- 
ing them to various weaves and new 
materials. They pass on shrinkage in- 
formation developed by the research 
staff at Troy, for example, how to 
shrink such difficult-to-shrink fabrics 
as seersucker, waffle pique, terry cloth, 
and the like. They know what can’t 
vet be done, such as shrinking quilted 
fabrics. Like good salesmen, these 
men are clearing houses of informa- 
tion. 

In addition to the technical staff, 
the Sanforized Division has about a 
dozen contact men, trained in mer- 
chandising, who visit retail stores and 


manufacturers — liaison men who 
know about resources and_ styling. 


They help train retail personnel—an 
important service. They regularly 
visit stores in 52 cities. It is largely 
because of these men and their close 
contact with the various merchandis- 
ing levels of their territories that mis- 
use of the label is so rare. 

Though at times it seems that the 
attempt to educate retail sales person- 
nel is love’s labor lost, we continue 
hopefully to do it. Our contact men 
address groups and talk to individuals. 
There is a prepared sales training talk 
they can use as a guide. We have also 
sent out various printed pieces to help 
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salespeople deal with the shrinkage 
question. 

Boiled down, our advice to sales- 
people is: Don’t make an unsupported 
claim regarding shrinkage to the shop- 
per. Look at the label. If there is no 
shrinkage claim on it, go to the buyer 
and ask her what to say to customers 
on this subject. If there is a shrinkage 
claim, point it out to the customer. 
We feel, though, that the term ‘“‘pre- 
shrunk” is a vague term. We like to 
remind salespeople that a valid claim 
can be made for the garment with the 
“Sanforized” label, though this is 
rarely necessary, since the customer 
herself knows what it promises. 

One of our training devices for 
saleswomen is in the form of teaser 
leaflets, sent out at intervals. They 
carry amusing line drawings, each 
with its own specific message. One 
titled ‘““The Secret of Trigger-Word 
Tessie,” tells why Tessie was able to 
sell more dresses than any other two 
salesgirls in the department (because 
she studied the talking points of the 
dresses before the customers came in, 
and mentioned them — especially 
“Sanforized”’). Another “Sad Sadie,” 
tells of the girl who doesn’t realize 
the evils of shrinkage—that as little 
as 3% shrinkage can steal away the 
looks of a cotton dress; that 5% 
shrinkage can reduce a size 16 dress 
to a size 12 after only one washing. 


When Cluett, Peabody began to 
license textile finishing plants to use 
its process, many were indifferent 
toward the idea and took it up onl) 
because retailers and manufacturers 
insisted upon it. At that stage, we 
had to bear down hard, in both con- 
sumer and trade advertising, on the 
meaning and value of the ‘‘Sanfor- 
ized” label. Nowadays the garment 
manufacturers and, more spectacular- 
ly, the retailers, realize the value of 
the trademark and are more than 
willing to capitalize on the accept- 
ance the company has won for it. 

Today over 200 plants in the 
U.S. and abroad are licensed to use 
the “Sanforized” trademark. The per- 
centage of retail advertising showing 
or mentioning the trade name keeps 
rising. This is a reliable index of the 
trademark’s acceptance and one we 
watch closely. For example, we main- 
tain a continuing check of all retail 
advertising in 10 large, selected cities, 
counting numbers of mention of the 
term “Sanforized.” For the first six 
months of 1952 there was an increase 
of 8.5% in the number of mentions, 
in comparison with the figure for the 
first six months of 1951. For the 
past several years we have also had 
comprehensive breakdowns, counts of 
mentions in the retail advertising pub- 
lished in 54 cities, during the Moth- 
er’s Day to Father’s Day period. In 
each of the last three years the num- 
ber of mentions has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 a year, never less 
than that. 


"Mentions" Are Barometer 


These statistics are broken down 
in detail, geographically and by type 
of product. They provide a method 
of checking sales. We would, for ex- 
ample, look into a decline in number 
of mentions of “Sanforized” in ad- 
vertising, for, let us say, boys’ wear, 
or women’s house dresses, in a certain 
city, to determine whether business 
as a whole was off during that period 
in that region, or whether this type 
of merchandise has suffered a slump, 
or whether our own sales methods 
were at fault somehow. We also have 
breakdowns by stores. These are i:- 
teresting not only to us, but to the 
stores, because they like to see how 
their advertisements for similar pro:'- 
ucts compare with those of othe: 
stores. 

Another index of our progress 
the mail order catalog. In the mo 
recent issues of the catalogs of tl 
two largest mail order houses, the 
were mentions of “Sanforized” in t! 
descriptions of approximately 85% « 
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Proof Positive... 


.. that the patented PLASTILUX © sign 
will increase YOUR dealer sales ! 


National Dealer™ Survey 


Proved... 


1. 74% reported sales increased an 


Actual dealer reports — now in our hands — give PROOF average of 14% following erection of 
POSITIVE that when a PLASTILUX sign goes up, sales go brand-name sign. (Increases ranged from 
up too! Dealer after dealer proves PLASTILUX signs pay ten- 5 to 55%.) 

fold dividends. Industries covered were: Paint, tires, radio and 

television, appliances, shoes, ranges, air brakes, furnaces, bot- 2. 94% said that PLASTILUX signs had 
tled gas and farm equipment. established them in the community as the 


DEALER for the product on the sign. 


3. 62% reported they have stocked a 


more complete line of the product since 
the PLASTILUX sign took effect. 


4.79% said their clerks pushed brand- 
name products more after sign went up. 


5. 97% reported PLASTILUX signs have 
brightened their storefronts and 87% 
said it brought in more prospects. 


Whatever your product — if it’s sold through retail dealers — 
you can increase sales by installing PLASTILUX signs at the 
vital Point-of-Sale. They'll tie in your national advertising ap- 
peals right where the people buy ... Give your brand name 
continuous on-the-spot promotion exactly alike day and night. 


6. 99% of dealers reported PLASTILUX 
signs easier to maintain than neon signs. 


* We recently asked 100 dealers, from 
each of 16 national sign accounts, to give 
A phone call or letter will bring one of our SIGNvertising En- us their honest opinion of PLASTILUX 


. signs after a year's use. A full report, 
gineers to show you how. : : 
minus company and product names, will 


be furnished upon request. 
Get SIGNews: 


sent free to advertising and sales people. It’s the voice of SIGNvertis- 
ng, keeping you informed of the newest in dealer identification and 
?oint-of-Purchase developments. 


WRITE FOR MORE DETAILS 


EON PRODUCTS, INC., 2001 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DETROIT: REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


THE SCIENCE oF SELLING with SIGNS 
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Do we lead 


in classified 


because we lead 


otherwise? 


Or vice versa? 


What's the 


difference— 


We do. 


San Francisco 


EXAMINER 


HEARST ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


men’s furnishings offered; 96° of 
men’s work clothing; 84% of boys’ 
wear; 55% of misses and women’s 
wear ; +40 of children’s and infants’ 
wear; 24% of piece goods. 

Our checking system not only an- 
swers the question, ‘How are we do- 
ing?’ It also spots any misuse of the 
Sanforized label. And there’s still 
another benefit. The contact men can 
give the stores this information, as 
stated above. Few would take the 
time to collect records of their own 
advertising, much less the records of 
other stores. The stores’ merchandis- 
ing staffs like this, not only as a mat- 
ter of general interest, but also be- 
cause it indicates that the Sanforized 
Division considers each retail outlet 
as an entity. The calls of our contact 
men are not mere handshaking tours. 
Sometimes, through having been in 
close touch with fabric and garment 
manufacturers, our men are able to 
go to the stores before they have had 
delivery on certain lines, and suggest 
promotions to them. 

Availability of shrink-resistant fab- 
rics has had considerable effect on 


style and design, in ways of which 
the general public is unaware. Look 
about you and note the well-fitting 
work clothes men now wear instead 
of the baggy overalls of yesteryear. 
The attractive two-piece washable 
uniforms worn by servicemen in many 
industries are a reality because they 
can be made of fabric that won't 
shrink out of fit. Men’s pajamas have 
style and fit today. The new fitted, 
contour sheets would not be practical 
were it not for shrinking standards. 

That the “Sanforized” trademark 
has won wide popular acceptance is 
self-evident. The label is assurance 
of a characteristic consumers value in 
fabrics. But this alone would not 
have won for us the place we now 
hold. It was necessary to tell the 
“Sanforized” story to the public and 
to the industry, through aggressive 
promotion; and to maintain standards, 
through strict policing. We have suc- 
ceeded thus far in this dual objective 
but we cannot relax our efforts. Our 
program must continue. We can’t af- 
ford to rest on the laurels of yester- 
day’s ball game. 


POPULAR MAILERS 


Direct mail — American style — is 
highly popular with farmers in the 
Philippine Islands. International 
Harvester Company of [the] Philip- 
pines, Manila, estimates that each of 
its mailers is read by 12 people, in- 
cluding those in the post office. 

“We find that people in the prov- 
inces,” says Paul Wood, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager for IHC, 
“are grateful for reading material. 
There are limited entertainment fa- 
cilities in smaller towns and villages 
throughout the islands.” 

International MHarvester’s direct 
mail currently is promoting service 
facilities at 28 dealerships. The first 
direct mail campaign was launched 
experimentally last year with 3,000 
mailings at two-week intervals. The 
company immediately noted a 15% 
increase in truck repair business at 
three main outlets. Direct mail on 
practically all LHC products is now 
going out. The company feels that 
it will be a long time before mailings 
in the Philippines become as numer- 
ous as in the United States and that 
farmers will look forward to their 
mail. 


“Youd be st ee 
eS ey t<. ~ 
how much we save 4 

*3% 


TF 
WIN OUT Ps 


‘FARMALL 
~ CUB! 


% 


smazng facts 
To plow 1 hectore in one day 


With Caraboos 


With Farmall Cub 


as A 
} ‘ = 
Si vy i (Sexo THIS COUPON FOR 


=/ FREE DEMONSTRATION 
ON YOUR FARM!< 
Aliow 2 weeks 


for arrangements j 


The FARMALL CUB pays for itself through 
easy IH Income-Purchose Plan Ask your 
IH dealer for full details! 


PROSPECTS for this Farmall Cub mailer 


are farmers in the Philippine Islands. 
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5 MIOWEST UNIT 
FARM PAPERS 


4 GENERAL 
FARM PAPERS 


MAGAZINES 


COMPARISON OF 
JANUARY, 1950 TO JUNE, 1951 
WITH 
JANUARY, 1951 TO JUNE, 1952. 
SOURCE: PRINTERS’ INK 


NEWSPAPERS 


the grass 

as greener 
(for you, too,) 
in the 
midwest 


Big Increases In Advertising Being 
Made In Top U.S. Farm Market 


Advertising linage gains of the 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit con- 
tinue to exceed those of any other 
general category of advertising 
media except television. 

For the 18 months from January 
1951 to June 1952, as compared 
with January 1950 to June 1951, 
the Midwest Unit gain was a 
strong 10%, The four general 
farm magazines lost 1.1%. 

The Midwest offers greener 
pastures for advertisers because: 
@ Farm incomes are more than double 

the national average. 

@ Farmers are Midwest retailers’ best 
customers. 

® Rural population predominates, and 

@ 1,282,060, or 9 out of 10 farm fami- 
lies depend upon their Midwest Unit 

Farm Paper as the chief source of 

information of all kinds. 


LOCALIZED ADVERTISING PAYS OFF 


Midwest Farm Papers’ gain-on- 
gain shows that more and more 
advertisers have proved to them- 
selves that localized farm adver- 
tising furnishes greener pastures 
for their sales efforts. Use your 
advertising dollars where they 
buy more. Buy the Unit ... one 
order, one plate at a substantial 
saving in rates. 


MIDWEST 


RICHEST FARM MARKET IN THE WORLD 


OFFICES OF MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVES AT: 
250 Park Avenue, New York... 59 East Ma 
Russ Building, San Francisco. . . 1324 Wilshire 


yn Street, Chicago 
Bivd., Los Angeles 


FARMING IS BIG BUSINESS...AND GOOD LIVING 
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E. H. JENANYAN 


NUTS TO YOU... Edward H. Jenanyan might say it: He’d 


be polite, too. For he’s president of Circus Foods, Inc., which sells 
a passel of salted goobers. As a matter of fact, Ed’s been acting 
in behalf of nuts for years. He worked for a large nut salting 
company for 25 years, rising up the ranks from office worker to 
outside salesman, to the general managership for western opera- 
tions. He left that company because it felt his incentive contract 
was paying him too much money and wanted to cut him down. 
So, with 15 fellow employes who'd gotten the sack for the same 
reason, he started Circus Foods in 1946. Today the company has 
110 employes, a sales force which covers the 11 western states and 
boasts annual sales in the millions. A great believer in strong, 
aggressive selling, with an incentive for everyone in his outfit to 
build himself along with the company, he’s making sure no one 
has to leave Circus Foods because of wage limitations. Some of 


his ideas about sales force leadership are contained in this article. 


What Makes a Happy, Hard-Hitting 
And Productive Sales Force ? 


"Incentive,"’ says E. H. Jenanyan, president and general 


sales manager of Circus Foods. Here he defines his con- 
cept of the meaning of "incentive," tells in detail how he 
builds and maintains morale, how he encourages initiative. 


Based on an interview with E. H. JENANYAN 


President and General Sales Manager, Circus Foods, Inc. 


A disinterested observer recently 
made this comment about a youthful 
company on the West Coast: “I have 
never seen a sales force as loyal and 
as keen as that of Circus Foods.” 

Circus Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
came into existence only 6 years ago 
to process and distribute vacuum 
packed peanuts and other nuts 
throughout the 11 western states.* In 
that short time it has surpassed the 
company that had dominated the field. 
It has more chains and super mar- 
kets—cream of the business—selling 
more of its items, and has them dis- 
playing more rows of comparable 
merchandise, than its competitor. The 
proportion is 10 to 1 in favor of Cir- 
cus. Gains have been made despite 
the fact that the competitor offers 
price inducements which have the end 
result of allowing the dealer a profit. 
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The relationship between these 
facts and the comment at the head of 
this article is not accidental. In fact, 
the president and general sales man- 
ager of Circus Foods, and its founder, 
points out with pride: “The success 
of Circus has been built on the per- 
sonality of its salesmen. I believe we 
have a magnificent organization.” 

E. H. Jenanyan, the man we quote, 
began his career as a salesman, reach- 
ing the top by a difficult ladder, be- 
fore he started his own company. His 
success in building and in motivating 
his sales organization has roots in this 
experience—in his memory of frustra- 


*See “How Circus Foods Won a No. 1 
Rating in West Coast Markets,” July 15, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, and “Circus Foods 
Tells Why TV Gets Lion’s Share of Ad- 
vertising Dollar,” August 15, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


tions and in his observations of the 
failure of top management to under- 
stand what makes a salesman effective 
and what keeps him going. 

“Incentive” is the key word. But 
what is incentive? Implying that the 
current concept in sales management 
circles is far too unimaginative, 
Jenanyan maintains that for the best 
salesmen it is not immediate money. 
And he has a right to believe this be- 
cause many of his salesmen and divi- 
sion managers have come to Circus 
from jobs that paid more. No one 
promises a new Circus salesman that 
he will make “big money” over night. 

Yet, Circus salesmen will voluntar- 
ily work six days a week. They have 
drive and initiative. They make 
themselves responsible for dealer rela- 
tionships which give the results re- 
corded above. They win display ad- 
vantage for Circus items at point-o!- 
purchase. They develop ingenuity in 
achieving promotional tie-ins with re- 
tailers and in furthering the good 
name of their company in the com- 
munities in which they work. In 
short, they think of themselves @s 
partners in the business—which they 
are: junior or apprentice partners 
with a definite stake in its success, 
their own stake and status growin 
with the efforts of what Jenanyan 
calls “the gang.” 

If it is not money that makes Cii- 
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| honored by experts... 


The judges of the Industrial Marketing 14th annual business 
paper competition included advertising managers, engineers, 
plant superintendents, purchasing agents, retail executives. 


These experts on editorial quality honored Chilton with 
three awards! THE IRON AGE received a plaque. So did 
JEWELERS' CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE. A certificate was given 
DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST. 


We appreciate this formal recognition of Chilton's editorial 
achievements. And we are proud to display these new awards 
with earlier 'trophies." 


ve Ef The editorial excellence of Chilton publications is recognized 
- in another award: sustained reader interest. Yes, readers 
. know that they can find what they want in Chilton publica- 
oF tions. And they know it is timely and authentic. Naturally, 


2 this provides the ideal atmosphere for advertising the 
products and services needed in the fields Chilton serves. 


i Gh 
Be Cae 
| NIBP icin rcanres) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 100 E. 42nd Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. ° New York 17, N. Y. 


THE IRON AGE * HARDWARE AGE * MOTOR AGE a COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
HARDWARE WORLD * DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST e BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY a THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES @ THE SPECTATOR e@ _ DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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cus salesmen as good as they are, what 
is it? Says Jenanyan: “The best in- 
centive is a growing future. If it’s 
real, if the man can see it growing 
with his efforts, it is a greater moti- 
vating power than a bonus.” 

Bound up with an assurance of a 
growing future are two other needs 
vital to effectiveness in salesmen and 
those directing them below the top 
management level: an opportunity to 
function creatively and the assurance 
that they are a recognized part of 
management. 

Jenanyan, in his 


own career as 
salesman, sales manager, regional 
manager, general sales manager, 
found that the most discouraging 


faults of top management in relation 
to salesmen were lack of close contact, 
lack of information which would give 
the man in the field a broad picture 
and relate his personal efforts to the 
whole, lack of understanding of the 
problems in the field. The tendency 
of top management was to take un- 
realistic attitudes. Not only the 
salesmen but the business suffered. 

That these faults shall not creep 
into his organization, Jenanyan com- 
bines management and sales manage- 
ment. He is president and general 
sales manager. The man who would 
ordinarily be general sales manager, 
Ken Wilson, has the title of assistant 
sales manager, but in a sense he is as- 
sistant to the president. The two men 
work together. 


They Run the Show 


The Circus sales territory, 11 west- 
ern states, is broken down into divi- 
sions, each with a division manager 
(but he is not called division sales 
manager). At this level the functions 
of management and sales management 
are inseparable. The 40 salesmen, in 
turn, have many lesser management 
functions. They select, train and put 
to work anywhere from one to many 
demonstrators and samplers, usually 
young women. They are responsible 
for much of the planning of their own 
work and for the initiation of promo- 
tional activities in their territories. In 
the development of potentialities of 
their territories they are limited by 
themselves only. 

A sales staff that fits into a picture 
such as this one does is not built, 
trained, motivated or compensated by 
haphazard methods. Circus Foods 
has a definite plan. It would fail if 
(1) the right men were not chosen, 
(2) they were not properly trained, 
and (3) their immediate superiors at 
division points were not carefully 
chosen, trained, motivated and made 
to feel that they are a part of the 
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management team, 

Here are the principal qualities 
Jenanyan looks for, fosters and en- 
courages in the men chosen to serve 
on the Circus sales staff: 


Good health 

Common horse sense 

Ample ingenuity 

Willingness to work 

Ability to plan 

6. Determination to get the busi- 


me WD 


ness 
7. Serious and home-loving 

8. Interest in a growing future 
and a realistic attitude toward their 
own contributions and_ responsibili- 
ties in that growth. 

Taking these qualities in their or- 
der, this is how Jenanyan analyzes 
them: 


Salesmen's Traits 


Circus Foods does not impose age 
limitations in choosing salesmen, but 
does insist on good health. A sales- 
man’s life is strenuous and Circus 
salesmen must be able to build store 
displays without strain to themselves. 

Horse sense, by Jenanyan’s defini- 
tion, is to do the right thing at the 
right time. By this he means know- 
ing how to cope with each incident, 
employing no tricks, exercising no 
high pressure, being neither dicta- 
torial nor humble, approaching each 
buyer as man to man. 

Ingenuity rates high at Circus. 
Salesmen are constantly confronted 
with new situations, different argu- 
ments, the unexpected in one form or 
another. ‘The salesman who attempts 
to cope with this unexpectedness by 
responding with routine answers or 
rigid attitudes may get a mediocre 
volume of business, but it is unlikely 
that he will advance himself or his 
company. Says Jenanyan: “We like 
a man to listen to arguments against 
his product if need be, hear objections 
to his proposals, and then be smart 
enough to make his point and close 
the sale without forcing his own 
ideas on the prospect. This man 
feels his way and has the ingenuity 
to size each advantage as it appears.” 

Willingness to work, in Jenanyan’s 
vocabulary, means to conserve energy 
as well as to expend it, allocating 
time and effort in proportion to po- 
tential returns and to prepare with 
a good night’s rest for the early morn- 
ing start. It means hitting hard—but 
intelligently—all day. 

A man who can’t plan his own 
work will never make the grade with 
Circus. He is expected to take time 
in the evening to plan the following 
day’s activity, and some time over 


weekends to plan for the comin 


week, to work within a pattern, and 
to set short- and long-term goals. 

Determination to get the busines 
has an interesting meaning at Circus, 
It translates: having the desire «o 
the job better than anyone else cap 
do it. Jenanyan explains: “This does 
not necessarily mean selling more ané 
bigger orders. It means building the 
foundation on which the maximun 
amount of business can be developed 
as the years go on.” 

Circus likes its salesmen to be 
home-loving and does everything t 


keep them close to home. All else 
being equal, the company prefers 
salesmen to be married men. ‘The 


are more stable and ambitious; their 
family responsibilities provide 
strong incentive to do the job in the 
best possible manner. ‘The company 
does all in its power to eliminate 
road work. It hires salesmen in the 
territories in which they will work, 
and arranges to have a man’s call 
area within a reasonable radius of his 
home so that he may return there 
each evening. 


Managers Have Leeway 


Management should give as much 
and more, Jenanyan emphasizes. “We 
expect sales management to under- 
stand the problems a man will en- 
counter. We expect his division man- 
ager to be able to help him find the 
right answers to any problems which 
might arise. We provide the sales 
policy and the pattern of action, but 
within that firm policy and well-de- 
fined pattern, we expect the men to 
have the maximum scope for self-ex- 
pression in their work. We do every- 
thing in our power to maintain close 
contact and free interchange between 
management and salesmen. It is our 
responsibility to see that they never 
lack encouragement, guidance, moral 
support, correction when they need it, 
incentive at all times, recognition and 
reward when it is earned.” 

Let us see how these objectives are 
worked out in practice. 

Jenanyan, his assistant sales man- 
ager, and the division manager keep 
informed through personal contact. 
Jenanyan sees each division manazer 
at least once in 60 days. Managers 
come in to headquarters twice a year. 
These visits keep them informed 
about the company’s progress and fu- 
ture plans. They compare their re- 
sults with the results of other d vi- 
sions, and management finds out w at 
it needs to know from the field. 

Between visits, reports and letters 
do the job of communication both 
ways. Division managers work as 
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How to keep customers going’straight sougee dealers 


ZB Xe 


It’s sad when your national advertising gets a prospect primed to 
buy...and then he buys somebody else’s product because he can’t find 


: your dealer. Keep him on the direct path to your dealers with Trade 


Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Trade Mark Service displays your trade-mark or brand 


z : flared YOUR GRAND RAME se oe 
name in the ‘yellow pages’ over a list of your local dealers. poe == 
° “We ° ° Par A promotional meseage for H Benet 
It can work for you in 36 million directories throughout the es) caaiemaeaibceaaens i 
nation ... or in those covering selected localities. a loge. me | 
7) Your Lecat Desier Hes Acoress Tet we. 
toi “i ; oa Nog a 
Tie in your national advertising with a line, “For our local Yoon seat BeaLin "seers 
dealers, see the ‘yellow pages’ of your telephone directory.” It’s tee teat mona 


a powerful sales force. Put it to work for you. 
For fur‘her information call your local telephone business office, or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Editicn) 
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closely with the men as manazemep On 
| does with the divisions. Each sale. {iB js to 
| = | man knows that his work is watchej {i forme 


with personal interest by the pres. whict 
dent himself. He has frequent per. BM consi 


; sonal messages from the president. tives 

ack of the trees that fringe Each man’s daily reports are reai MM js goi 
ino by his division manager, by Assistan: fi what 
Sales Manager Ken Wilson ani BQ out b 

the modern turn-pikes and by Jenanyan. Each report is acknowl. B to af 

edged. If aman has done a good job A 


compliments immediately go out t iy. \ 
him. If a particular outlet yield § meat 
more business, this is pointed out, to. BB Jerse 
gether with constructive suggestions, BR Co. | 
The point of this immediate reaction BB tion 
of management to salesmen’s efforts js J mam 
that the men are stimulated to do bet. B& its n 
ter because they have a sense of sup- 
port and never feel as if they are 
working in a vacuum. “We know 
too, that they look forward each day 


cut-offs there’s a world... 
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ti to receiving their mail,” Jenanyan & \ 

; : points out. p it is 
in population a | 

me Personal praise for a job well done FR "™ 

encourages a salesman. Jenanvyan be- FR SYP 


GR 71 . — - lieves management on the whole is f ™4" 
FRin resources — aun die ts eek’ enema 


slow accord. recognition, 
Nothing is more encouraging than to Fy St" 


fh : me return home at night and find a letter : oT 
47 ER in living standards from his sales manager, showing that 


he understands what he is up against 


FARO ai 


and appreciates what he is doing. It  * ™ 

AE: to absorb more of your goods than makes a man want to do better the & ae 

¢ next day.” All communications a I wore 

sent to the salesman’s home. Shar- fj — 

: . See eS » mu 

ote ti loos Of — ing them with his wife is not the » 

our entire nation less than a century ago. leak sacl ob thie alivekivenen. Bue 
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Letters Every Week B® inc 

bet 

Weekly bulletins, monthly accom- the 

plishment reports, and informational ee 

That world is the Small-Town Market . . . the millions bulletins supplement personal letters. a 

of people who live neither in the cities nor on the farms. | No salesman—or division manager ( 

has to wait a month to find out how le 

It is difficult to reach these consumers economicall his results compare with the work of [§ /“" 

y ‘ Pr ma 

by city newspapers . . . mass magazines . . . farm papers... his co-workers. Each week he sees #@ 
ae his own record in comparison with 
or television. other salesmen. Results, it should 


But 3,000,000 mothers, fathers and children—the cream be emphasized, are measured not in 


sales alone. Equally important are 
of the True Small-Town Market—read crit and are remarkably the number of samplings, demonstra- 


loyal alike to GRIT and to the products advertised in its columns. tions and displays set up. 

, : , Accompanying each report is an an- 
You'll find proof in the new GRIT presentation—‘“The alysis by the president (signed “I°d”), 
World Behind the Trees’’—that ‘‘crit sells for its advertisers with comparisons of efforts and re- 


. 5 S € i Se Ss . Con- 
—it can sell for you”. | sults, naming the salesmen vos 
gratulations go to the men who have 


unusual records, and suggestions are rs 
sent to the others to compare ‘heir sa 
showings with those who have one 
better. Weaknesses are ana\yzed I; 
without identifying the men. An hs 
(] interesting point in these repo 2 i 
SS EEE ES SET ESET SSS Ea Dy that the status of competition in the - 
CATES PND #1 Jd stores the men worked in is def ned. | i 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | At the end of each month a compre-  y 
SMALL-TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY | hensive report is sent to each sales J ef 


man. 
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One important practice of Circus 
‘+9 keep the men in the field in- 


formec Bulletins present facts 


which many business heads would 
S onside’ pertinent to send to execu- 
Des only. They tell the men what 
goin on in the industry as a whole, 
‘4 hat o:her companies are doing, point 


vields § 
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tout business trends affecting or likely 


to aflecs Circus operations. 
A recent bulletin told the men that 


) FW. \Voolworth Co. was opening a 


department in one of its New 
lersey stores; that Eastman Kodak 
Co, had terminated all price protec- 


B tion contracts in 45 states; that the 
© manufacturer of Kleenex had reduced 


‘ss margin to retailers 38 to 18%. 
Why Tell This? 


What had this to do with peanuts? 
It is explained that drug stores can- 
not work on lower margins; that 
super markets are expanding into all 
manner of non-food products; that 
the trend to a new type of “general 
store” IS obvious. : 

The summing up? Says Jenanyan: 
“The future of Circus is tied up with 
erocery chains and markets, and that 
is why our salesmen spend so much 
time on displays, shelf spreads, shelf 
location and public relations with the 
markets and chains—to hit the maxi- 
mum number of consumers who fre- 


quent these stores.”’ 


A fourth type of bulletin, sent at 
ntervals when needed, is inspirational 


) in character. It is a man-to-man talk 


between management and the men in 


) the field. It aims to instill a stronger 


eee eee oe Tare 


clin i she 


company spirit and to emphasize that 
each man’s individual effort is in the 
spotlight. 

Quick with praise where it is due, 
Jenanyan is equally quick to tell a 
man in a forceful manner where he 
has fallen down. There is no bawling 
out. It’s a question of “the business 
is there. You didn’t get it... or are 
not making the progress here . . 
because this and that were not done, 
or were not done correctly.” 

“One thing we are careful about,” 


Jenanyn points out, “is to make cer- 
tain betore calling a man to account 
that he has been given the sales tools 
he neecs to do the job; or that he is 
the riy + man to do what we want 
done that spot.” He cites these 
Cases : 

A yo ‘ng salesman — let’s call him 
Jimmy —— was working hard, going 
throug: the motions, taking his pro- 
gram + the right stores. But it was 
appare'* that he was not getting the 
usines. and general results which 
should \ave ensued from that much 
eftort. 
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SoundScriber® 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT f 
means more and more 
eS to thousands 
on the road 


SoundScriber frees salesmen from the 

time-eating drudgery of typing or writing reports— 

gives them 20% more selling time. With SoundScriber they 

talk reports, memos, and letters ... privately in hotel room, car or 

train—then slip the little green disc into an envelope, add a 3¢ 

stamp and drop down the mail chute for home office transcription. 
That’s all there is to it! 


What’s more, SoundScriber is so light... weighs only 1614 lbs. ... 
salesmen like to take it with them. Learn how the easiest-to-use of 
all dictating equipment saves time and money on the road and in 
the office. Mail coupon today. 


Only SoundScriber Offers You: 
1. Automatic On-the-Dise Indexing. 
2. Two Arm Flexibility. 


3. Mail-Chute Size Discs. 
4. “Television Indexing”. 


SoundScriber Corp., Dept. SM9, 
New Heaven 4, Conn. 
Please send me Motion Study Chart 
... and it’s the only dictation 


disc useable on long playing 
phonographs—it’s 33% RPM. $j = = ‘WR Adadress................ see eeeee, 


SEND TODAY PO Oe ee TE Te 
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Catalog services 


to help you make it easier for your 
prospects to buy your products 


you can order these services separately, or 
in any combination, as your needs require 


1 , plan, organization, dummies 
2 ) drawings, photos, engravings, 
type, printing, binding 


3 individually by mail, or pre-filed 


Sweet's serves manufacturers whose products are specified or bought by the 
separate groups of individuals that comprise these five markets: 


product plant general industrial light 
engineering engineering building construction construction 


Sweet’s can give you expert help in getting 
the most out of your catalogs. You will get 
the benefits of our long experience in the 
development of new catalog techniques 


designers, produgers f ’ 
and distributars of | \ 
manutact ers’ en, \ 

market-specialized wa } j 

4 4 


cata Rett ol 


| Sweet’s Catalog 
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based on first-hand knowledge of the buying 
practices and information needs of buyers in 
each of these five markets. 


Year after year Sweet’s handles more cata- 
logs than any other organization—currently, 
over forty million copies for 1,353 manufac- 
turers. 


Whether your problem is one of catalog con- 
tent and format, or of good printing at rea- 
sonable cost, or of catalog distribution to 
coyer your market effectively, or simply to 
get relief from a vast amount of time-con- 
suming work—you will find the help you 
need in the Sweet’s organization. 


The Sweet’s District Manager in your ter- 
ritory will detail these services in terms of 
your particular requirements. Call him in 
for a discussion of your catalog needs. 


New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 

Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati 2—American Building—GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 
Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 
Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Street—DUnkirk 3-1177 
Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8220 


St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street—CHestnut 7388 
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here is how Sweet’s can work for you 


You can order these catalog design, 
production or distribution services 
separately, or in any combination, 
as your needs require. 


catalog AeSIGn_ sweet's design de- 
partment is staffed by experienced consultants, 
technical copywriters, artists and draftsmen. 
Your individual requirements, whatever they 
may be, receive individual treatment by men 
specially trained for this work. 


plan—consultation and analysis of products 
and markets; determination of catalog’s objec- 
tive, scope, content and distribution. 

rough dummy-—outline of content and format. 


finished dummy—complete content and for- 
mat specifications, ready for production. 


' pro ductioi '— Because of 
the great number of manufacturers’ catalogs 
handled, Sweet’s can offer the economies of 
quantity production with no sacrifice of quality. 
Sweet's will take complete charge of the exe- 
cution of orders for any or all of the following: 
drawings, photographs, engravings, type com- 
position, electrotypes, printing and binding. 


J aisTri 1 — Sweet's 
services are available for either of two types of 
catalog distribution—individual, or pre-filed—to 
selected organizations and individuals repre- 
senting the bulk of the buying power in the 
manufacturing or construction fields. 
individual distribution—by purchase of lists 
compiled by Sweet's, or by using Sweet's mail- 
ing facilities. 

pre-filed distribution—in bound, indexed 
collections (files) of manufacturers’ catalogs. 
This method has the advantage of keeping cat- 
alogs instantly accessible at all times in pros- 
pective buyers’ offices. 


FREE. This booklet, 
Catalog Services,” 
turers improve the 


effectiveness of 
their catalogs. 


‘‘Market-Specialized 


describes how Sweet’s 
services help manufac- 


Before taking him to task or decid- 
ing that he was not going to make the 
grade, Jenanyan and his assistant 
sales manager looked thoroughly into 
the situation. They decided that the 


young man had _ insufficient initial 
training and subsequent guidance 


from his division manager. ‘The man- 
ager was asked to work with Jimmy 
personally, for he was very promising. 
After a few weeks of guided activity 
in the field, Jimmy was holding his 
own and forging ahead. 


Personality Clash 


Close contact with the salesmen, 
thorough knowledge of the field and 
its problems prevented the company 
from losing a good salesman. John 
Strong, who did well with other ac- 
counts, had to record failure after 
failure with a major chain Circus 
was anxious to sell. Analysis of the 
situation by management revealed that 
the trouble was a personality incom- 
patibility between the salesman and 
the chain’s buyer. A man—less effi- 
cient on the whole than John Strong 
—was sent in as an experiment, well 
primed. He got the business. 

“We don’t try to buck these occa- 
sional personality clashes,” Jenanyan 
explains. ““We recognize them when 
they crop up and let another man take 
over. If the account is worth it, the 
division manager may handle it.”’ 

The result of this sympathetic in- 
teraction between management and 
salesmen is an unusual mutual con- 
fidence. This is strengthened by an- 
other factor: All Circus salesmen and 
division managers know they are on 
the same footing in what they offer 
to their buyers. Jenanyan points out: 
“The men understand that there are 
no deals, no special privileges to any 
customer, that there is one price, and 
no buyer will ever embarrass them 
by saying that they know of a com- 
petitor, or some other dealer, who 
can buy Circus products less expen- 
sively. Any advantage a salesman has 
is developed out of his own ingenuity 
in thinking up original promotions or 
ideas which make dealers or consum- 
ers better friends of Circus. These are 
rewarded in  proporiion to their 
value.”’ 

On this foundation, Jenanyan be- 
lieves, money incentives have mean- 
ing; the “future building” incentive 
still more meaning. Compensation of 
Circus salesmen and division man- 
agers is in the form of salary (plus 
expenses and car), bonus, Christmas 
bonus, special prizes, and_profit-par- 
ticipation through stockholding in the 
company. 

The starting salary is a good one 
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and the company invariably raises a 
salary within 60 to 90 days after a 
man makes a reasonably good show- 
ing. Other raises are given thereafter 
as quickly as a man develops. In addi- 
tion to expenses, each man is given a 
car which he is free to use personally. 
If he takes long trips (over weekends, 
holidays or vacations) he pays the 
company mileage. 

A bonus based on volume is paid. 
It is figured according to the number 
of cases going into a man’s territory. 
A man is credited whether or not he 
has taken the order. There are no 
house accounts. It works out fairly, 
Jenanyan says, because a man who 
consistently does the best job is re- 
warded with promotion to the best 
territory. 

There are no quotas at Circus. 
“We don’t believe in quotas,” says 
Jenanyan. “A quota always can be 
met if a salesman has to meet it. But 
it does not bring out the best in a 
man or in the long run react to the 
benefit of the company.” The alterna- 
tive? ““To develop in a man his own 
will to surpass himself and_ others. 
A striving on the part of management 
to help a man understand that, re- 
gardless of the volume he is getting, 
he can get still more if he will 
do this or that . and so obtain 
cumulative results from his territory.” 


Xmas Bonus 


The Christmas bonus is the means 
of rewarding a man for plus efforts. 
It is an ‘extra,’ Jenanyan points out, 
‘based on what the management be- 
lieves the man has contributed to the 
success of the company.” 

When a salesman has been a year 
with the company, if he meets the 
standard marking him for that “grow- 
ing future,” he has the privilege of 
purchasing stock in the company, at a 
saving, paying for it without interest 
charge over a three-year period. A 
man may purchase up to 3,000 shares, 
depending how long he has been with 
the company. Ninety percent of the 
sales staff is in the shareholding 
group. 

Special cash awards come to the 
men with the element of surprise. 
They are in recognition of unusual 
or original application of ideas, con- 
tributing to greater effectiveness in 
the day’s work. For such ideas a 
salesman may receive a check for 
$100, $50, $25 and so on. The ideas 
are passed along to be used by other 
salesmen. 

This compensation setup is one 
which attracts to the company the 
solid and stable men it wishes to keep. 
It is the total manpower 


program, 


which wins and retains their loyalty 
and sparks their enthusiasm. The plus 
incentive, as Jenanyan has empha. 
sized, is the promise, backed up with 
deeds, of a growing future for the 
man who qualifies. As the salesmen 
develop they are moved to more re. 
warding territories, thence to posts 
as division managers, and so on up 
the scale to more responsible manage. 
ment positions. “The company looks 
upon the sales field as the proving 
ground for executive development, 
Circus has national expansion ii not 
too distant view. The men in the 
field are groomed for top job open- 
ings as they materialize. | 

In the six years of the company’s 
existence, five salesmen have been de- 
veloped from sales positions to re- 
sponsible management positions. In 
the immediate future, Jenanyan points 
out, opportunities will be more fre- 
quent. 


Management Benefits 


The important thing that this man- 
power program does, Jenanyan be- 
lieves, is to develop between man- 
agement and salesmen a mutual con- 
fidence. The spirit is projected to cre- 
ate a like atmosphere in company- 
customer relationships. This latter is 
a prime objective, but Jenanyan be- 
lieves it can be obtained only if there 
exists a genuine company team spirit 
among the salesmen who contact the 
trade. That it is attained, is demon- 
strated by the position of dominance 
the company has won in a short time, 
and by the fact that its lead over its 
competitors is growing. 

At the human level this is evi- 
denced in the enthusiastic, self-moti- 
vated activities of the men, the sort 
of plus endeavor that can’t be bought. 
Take the case of the Circus salesman 
who built the first 16-foot tower of 
cans as a display in a food market. 
This display has become almost a 
Circus trademark, shooting up in 
store after store throughout the \Vest, 
often topped by the plastic “baby 
elephant,” a replica of the Circus 
promotion character, “Peanuts.” The 
salesman was praised for his efforts, 
received a cash reward, and hac the 
satisfaction of having his idea become 


part of the company’s promotional 
program. 
Or take the case of the sales- 


man who developed an unusua! dis- 
play rack. He, too, was rew: ‘ded 


with praise, cash and company- vide 
adoption of his idea. 
“We never forget that manage 


ment must lead the way,” Jenayan 
points out, “and do not ask for .vhat 
we cannot do ourselves.’ 
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How Many Customers 
Did You Lose Today? 


Even top brands may lose half of all buyers in two months. 
Lusty newcomers, making the most of "robot merchandis- 
ing, are pushing many old favorites aside. Newspaper 
study urges more flexible, penetrating copy and media. 


Radical changes in brand loyalties 
in many product fields in the last 
decade—stimulated by the rise of 
self-service stores and “robot mer- 
chandising’’ — are dramatized by 
American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives in a study and presen- 
tation on “The Revolution in Retail- 
ing and Its Impact on Advertising.” 

“While super have grown 
in numbers and size,’ the AANR 
says, “they have taken on more and 
more kinds of products. (See “Are 
Super Markets Now Super ‘General 
Stores’ ?” SM, July 1.) But they 
are... concentrating on a few tast- 
moving items in each classification. .. 

“Even among department, appli- 
ances and automobile stores ... the 
so-called salespeople don’t sell any- 
thing.” 


stores 


Super market tests by Progressive 
Grocer ot three well-known com- 
peting brands showed that the volume 
of any one of them could be changed 
“either up or down by as much as 
40°,” simply by changing their posi- 
tion on the shelves.” 

In this revolution, the AANR em- 


‘ phasizes, “the manufacturer is losing 


much of his control over the sale of 
his product.” 

The association questions whether 
“the advertising of some long-estab- 
lished brands has kept pace with these 
new complexities ... Has it kept pace 
with the further factors of product 
improvements, of giant manufactur- 
ers entering new product fields, of 
multi-million-dollar advertising ap- 
propriations ?” 

To reveal the extent of changing 


CONSUMER’ EROSION IN THE KITCHEN 


PRE-WAR % 


© 
S555 


POST WAR % 


In less than 10 years two newcomers walk off with 41 % 
of the market in an important non-food category. Such con- 


stantly changing brand loyalty applies to many other low- 
priced quick-consumption items. 


brand loyalties, the study presen 
charts based on A. C. Nielsen Cox 
audits, The Chicago Tribune Coy 
sumer Panel, and other sources, Jy 
cite a few examples: In one of the 
important household product lines 


1. Among the brands in an impor 
tant non-food category in 1942, thre 
brands—B, C and E—accounted fog 
48° of total during 1942 
Brands A and D weren't yet on the 
market. Then postwar brand JD 
moved in. From 1947 to 1951 this 
brand rose from 2.7% to 34.8% of 
industry total. Postwar brand 4 
gained and held 6.2%. Thus thes 
two new brands now have 41% of 
cleanser business. 

They took it largely at the ex 
pense of the three prewar leaders, 
One rose from 14.3 in 1942 to 34.3% 
in 1947, and then fell off to 24.3%, 
Another held fairly steady through 
the war at about 21% but by las 
year it had only 14.4%. A third de. 
clined quite steadily throughout the 
10 years, from 13 to 6.9%. 

Product changes, it is said, helped 
the newcomers. But so did vigorous 
modern merchandising and advertis- 


oO 
ing. 


sales 


2. And a combined 64.9 held 
by the five leading margarine brands 


in 1947 had been reduced by 195! J 


to 480. Meanwhile, the 1947 sales 
leader had fallen to third place. 
“Changes of product, color, packag- 
ing,” the AANR shows, “altered the 


margarine picture sharply.” 


3. A continuing study among the 


Chicago area panel members reveals § 


that a leading national coffee lost 
“55.30 of its buyers every two 
months.” In July-August 1950 this 
brand had 90 buyers in the panel. In 


the next bi-monthly period, Septem- | 


ber-October, promotion of a deal 
added 171 new buyers and brought 
the product’s total to 231. But even 
then 36 of the July-August buyers 
had gone elsewhere. By May-June 


1951, virtually all of the new buyers | 


attracted by the deal were not buying 
this brand. In fact, the total numbe! 
of this brand’s buyers in the pave!— 
63—was only two-thirds as la: ze a 
a year before. 


Other examples are cited in such 
fields as hair tonics and shampoos, 
beer, cigarettes, shortenings, ‘oilet 
soaps, cleansers. 

Such changes reveal “the proolem 
of all commodities in most classif- 
cations . . . The old-fashioned phil- 
osophy of leisurely and_ patiently 
building consumer brand loyalty with 
small segments of the consumer ‘at- 
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i ee Your products deserve 
| merchants like this... who 


brands & 
y 1951 8 
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place. 
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red the 
Are you satisfied with the retail selling your products are 


getting? If not look to supermarket merchants like Louis Best 


ng “" tees of Milwaukee. 

reveals § 

ce lost “We believe in hard selling at the re- Here’s a BSN-reading merchant who actually sells both sides of the 
y two J} tail counter, backed up with our full- street ... building materials and related products on one side... 


10) this page newspaper advertising campaigns. 
nl = BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS is the princi- 
a pal inspiration behind our two new 
eptem- §) stores and our entire merchandising ‘ 
1 deal = program.” i rirougcn BSN 
ught & Louis Best ‘ . “14s 
— The Best Lumber Co. It’s no accident that thousands of other top supermarket building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin material merchants look to BSN for inspiration. BSN has 
sparked the merchandising revolution in this industry .. . a revo- 
lution that almost quadrupled sales by lumber and building 
material dealers . . . a revolution that has helped BSN reader 


dealers sell 37% more than average dealers, 


appliances and housewares in a separate store on the other. 


t even 
buyer's 


June 


To sell more at less cost, get these supermarket merchants on 
your sales team. You reach them through your advertising in BSN. 


ited with 6 Building 


‘ - <x 
try Magazines compris- , = . ~ 
the largest most dis- SS 
ins«ished publications in the ‘ 


ng industry: Practical 


er, Building Material 4 

hant, Ceramic Industry, =. 3 Ss 5 a? o 'd LY 4 EWS 
ic Data Book, Brick ~ Ay eS 

Clay Record, Masonry a he: 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


nz. 
5S: 


” 


ket, often loses out... 


This “lack of decisive consumer 
brand loyalty,” the AANR empha- 
sizes, “has created willingness to ac- 


cept any one of a number of brands 
—one advertised brand or another 
“Now the magic word in advertis- 
ing is mew. Anything ‘new’ is, per- 
force, better. The news of merchan- 
dise, and the news of merchandising, 
is attracting . . . the consumer in- 
terest that department store advertis- 
ing has so long enjoyed.” 
Older as well as newer brands 
must develop news in order to hold 


years of 
practical 
know-how! 


\ MERCHANDISING ASSISTANCE 


Ws 
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and gain customers. 


To do this, the AANR stresses 
“direct advertising’: Such advertis- 


ing “produces immediate response 
without any further stimulus. Retail 
advertising is direct advertising . 

So are advertisements of special 
offers.” 

But still, the report shows, 
ably 75% of all general or 
advertising is “‘indirect’’—intended 
merely to ‘familiarize, remind or 
establish impressions, . .” 

The association lists eight attributes 
of a “‘direct-selling medium” 


prob- 
national 


most modern 


TV facilities 
in the 
country! 


the station with 


"WIVN i 


CHANEL 


National Representative —Headley-Reed Co. 


agen Be 


Edward Lamb Enterprises, Inc., Hotel Barclay, 111 E. 48th St., 


eA * 


"1. Depth of coverage—or inten. 
sity, both in numbers and penerratioy 
of all economic levels; 


"2. Timeliness— not by seas: 
by weeks, days or even hours; 


ils, but 


"3. Local availability of the prog. 
uct to the prospect—now ; 


"4. Atmosphere of action— pric. 
ing for purchase for immediate deliy. 
ery and use; 


"5. Receptivity— reaching the con. 
sumer when he wants to read 
tising messages ; 


"6. Flexibility— enabling the ad. 
vertiser to pattern his pressure by 
areas of distribution and _ potentials: 


adver- 


Immediacy of results, and 


"8. Merchandisability— g e t ting 
local merchants behind national ad- 
vertisers’ campaigns.” 


Newspapers happen to show up 
well in all eight attributes. But the 
AANR finds some flaws in magazines 
and television! 

The conclusion: 
a door-opener 
sales-closer.”’ 

Further information on this pres- 
entation may be obtained from Rich- 
ard M. McLean, secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Newspaper Re- 
presentatives, c/e O’Mara & Orms- 
bee, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 

7, N.Y. or Henry A. Slamin, Pres- 
ident, c/o Geo. A. McDevitt Co., 
Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, IIL. 


You don’t need 
today—you need a 


FOR THE SMALL FRY: I. Sekine 
Inc., New York, designs a self-vencing 
counter display to carry a dozen jun or- 
size toothbrushes packed in glass tu-es. 
Unit is only five inches in diameter. (n- 
other instance of recognition that Amer- 
ica's shoppers get younger and youncer. 
Display by Einson-Freeman. 
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VOTES FOR KELLY 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read your August 15 issue with great 
interest, particularly the article written 
by William R. Kelly, “How to Put More 
Meaning into Your Sales Language.” 


As a sales promotion man of 30 years 
plus in the field, I can readily see the 
need for more articles such as Mr. Kelly 
has authored. 


Certainly, the “Open Sesame” in pro- 
motional work is the proper selection of 
effective wordage that motivates the de- 
sired action in the prospect or customer 
—that action being “buy.” Because our 
language, as we use it today, is so am- 
biguous, the problem of using proper 
“hooks” is really acute. 


Mr. Kelly shows that he understands 
this problem; he goes about clearing up 
the maze in an expert fashion. His article 
is orderly—shows clear thinking, comes 
to the point quickly, decisively—and cer- 
tainly is most beneficial to people in sales 
promotion, advertising or selling. 


Let's have Mr. Kelly do more-—one can 
never learn too much from clear thinkers 
like he is. 


Water J. ANDREE, Vice-President 
Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have rarely written to the editor of a 
magazine expressing my feeling on an 
article published therein, but I was cer- 
tainly interested and impressed by the 
article, “How to Put More Meaning into 
Your Sales Language,” written by W. R. 
Kelly of Sinclair Refining Co. 


This was an untapped field as far as I 
am concerned, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
reading Mr. Kelly’s article. 


H. G. BARNES 
Vice-President 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(The Kelly articles—there were two of 
them—appeared in SM for August 15 and 
September 1—The Editors.) 


SM-INSPIRED RESEARCH 
Editor, S\es MANAGEMENT: 

In ye issue of November 1, 1951, 
there appeared your Sales Case No. 77, 
entitled Age Is No Handicap.” It de- 
scribed sales situation at Altman’s 
which zgested that the best selling is 
deing d by older people. 

x, his prompted a study by the Business 
“anagernent Service into the effectiveness 
%t older people in retail stores. Our 
results confirming the conclusion 
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which your writer reached. 


We are planning to publish the results 
of this study in bulletin fucm some time 
this fall, and we would like to have your 
permission to use the case story referred 
to above if we find that we can work it 
into the publication. .. . 


‘We want you to know that reading 
your publication is a “must” for our staff, 
and that we feel you’re doing an excel- 
lent job in editing this concise, informa- 
tive, and comprehensive sales magazine. 


ROBERT L, PETERSON 
Assistant to the Director 
College of Commerce and 
Business Administration 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IIl. 


(Mr. Peterson’s reference is to one of 
the incidents reported in SM’s widely- 
read series called “Adventures in Shop- 
ping.”—The Editors.) 


POLITICS AND SELLING 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your editorial, “Keep Politics Out of 
Selling” is sound insofar as making sales 
is concerned. However, let us suppose 
that every business executive and sales- 
man heeded your advice. This would 
eliminate political expression from sev- 
eral million. 


Let us go further and assume that your 
feeling could be applied to other seg- 
ments of the populations such as doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers who deal with 
services. These people also make or lose 
customers through viewpoints. 


Should any person consider everything 
of importance such as politics, religion 
and philosophy in view of a “sale” or 
should they have firmly expressed beliefs 
regardless of where chips might fall ? 


L. O. DoBson in 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


(If a salesman refrains from introduc- 
ing politics into his talks with customers, 
he does not sacrifice his rights as a citi- 
zen to have strong beliefs and to exercise 
those beliefs. People working for corpora- 
tions have a responsibility toward their 
associates, and the salesman in the field 
is always “the company” so far as the 
prospect is concerned. If the salesman 
argues the Stevenson case with an Eisen- 
hower supporter, what he says is taken 
not just as his personal attitude, but as 
the attitude of the company—a company 
that may have hundreds or thousands of 
people whose allegiance is split between 
the two major parties.—The Editors. ) 


BIGELOW'S FAN MAIL 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just finished reading “17 Tested 
Ways to Improve Manpower Leadership’ 
and I feel that the author should receive 
applause from sales managers and sales- 
men throughout the country. 


Many of the procedures have been prac- 
ticed by me through the years but to see 
them in print emphasizes their rightness. 


It is my opinion that excerpts of this 


Beautiful home for sale in the 
“Heights” section of Ridgewood, 
New Jersey—one of New York’s 
suburbs of distinction. Four years 
old, just redecorated by Sloane. 
All homes in section are in same 
| value group. 23 miles from city, 
good commuting. Lot 78 by 220 
running through to next street. 


Spacious living room has imported 
Italian marble fireplace. Entrance 
hall and stairway carpeted with 
imported French twist broadloom. 
| Picture windows in living room 


and dining room frame peaceful 


Are You Being Transferred to New York? 


rustic views. Kitchen contains 
ample closets and modern equip- | 
ment. Three large bedrooms with 
plenty of closet space. Two com- | 
plete baths. Over-sized and fully | 
insulated attic with cross ventila- | 
tion. Glass enclosed porch with 


screens. 


Rusco aluminum combination 


storm and screen windows 


throughout. Gas furnace with air 
conditioning equipment. Two car | 
garage. Further details and photo- 

graph on request. Box 2861. | 


él 


San Francisco Bay Area 
Market consists of nine 
counties within a radius 
of 50 miles 


Breakdown: 
Less than 1 % (44 sq. miles) 
of this market area is occupied 
by City-Zone Son Francisco! 


Population of 9-county 
Bay Area is 2,681,322 
ranking San Francisco as 
7th metropolitan U.S. area Residents of 9-county 
Bay Area have annual 
income exceeding five 
billion dollars 


Breakdown: 


2 out of 3 families here live 
in the Trading Zone suburbs! 


Retail trade exceeds three 
billion dollars annually 
in the 9-county Bay Area 


Breakdown: 


Almost two thirds of effective 
buying income is found in 
the Trading Zone suburbs! 


Breakdown 


$6.30 of every $10 is spent 
in the Trading Zone suburbs! 


Families of 9-county 
Bay Area spend 700 
million dollars annually 
in retail food stores 


Breakdown 


Almost 3 out of 4 retail food 
dollars are spent in the 
Trading Zone suburbs! 


309,880 children attend 
public elementary and 

high schools in 9-county 
- Bay Area 


Breakdown: 
4 out of 5 of these children 
are schooled in the 
Trading Zone suburbs! 


9-county Bay Area, with 
838,467 households, 
constructs new homes 

at record pace 


Breakdown: 
9 out of 10 new homes are in the : 
Trading Zone suburbs (reflecting 50 Mi. 

national trend out of cities)! 


three 


ally 


e San Francisco (City Zone) is less than 
1% of this close-knit marketing area 


e Trading Zone holds 66 
Suburban towns within an 


approximate 50-mile radius 


inty Bay Area 
fam operate almost a 
mill ars in Commuting, S , : ; oImnr (1: . : . 
nie SHOOT for business WHALE-SIZE (like top San Francisco 
pping, etc. 
merchants do) with Chronicle “best circles” coverage! 
reakdown: 
II these automobiles Chronicle strength in the Trading Zone taps this market's 
egistered in the 


= Seki euleabel biggest sales potential. And Chronicle concentration in the 


better City Zone neighborhoods gives you the most productive 
market-core buy, too! On every San Francisco newspaper list— 
Stotistics from. Bay Area Council and S. F. Chamber 


2erch, U.S. Census; Sales Management 


California Dept. of Motor 


National Representative: SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 
Neu York . Chica: He P/ ‘ladelphia © Detroit - Atlanta « San Francisco . Las Angeles 


o 


article should have further publicity be- 
cause they are applicable to the strong as 
well as to the weak in all phases of busi- 
ness. You have demonstrated that business 
practices should be based on understand- 
ing rather than on misunderstanding. 


I congratulate you not only on an 
article well written but on the study and 
analysis on which the article is based. 


Leo M. Brown, Director 
Koret of California, Inc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


(The leadership study appeared as a 
special insert in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
June 15. Our first stock of reprints has 
been exhausted; another run is on the 
press.—The Editors.) 


OAKLAND'S "FIRST" 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have read with interest the article 
: “Can Food Markets Counter the 
Freezer-Food Threat?” 


We are enclosing a copy of the July, 
1952, issue of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce publication called “Oakland 
Outlook.” We are sure you will be inter- 
ested in the article headed “Oakland 
First in Food Plan.” We sincerely believe 
that this is the first freezer-food plan that 
Was in operation any place. You will note 
that this was conceived and started in 
1949. The statistics shown in the article 
in SALES MANAGEMENT indicate that no 
freezer-food plans were in operation in 
1950. This may be true of many parts of 
the country, but it certainly was not true 
for Northern California. 


We send this along for your in- 
formation and correction. 


LeM V. BRANSON 
Vice-President 
Better Living Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 


(The Connell report dealt with freezer- 
food operation only in the Los Angeles 
area. The statement “no freezer-food 
plans were in operation in 1950” applied 
to that area. All glory to Oakland, pro- 
prietors of the “first,’’ which, up to this 
writing, belongs to them, at least on the 
basis of incorporation.—The Editors.) 


“SHOP TALK" ABOUT WANT ADS 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We were very much interested in your 
article on page 76 of the August 15 SALEs 
MANAGEMENT relating why so many good 
salesmen spurn the want ads. 


You may be interested in the rather 


large ad we ran in the Chicago Tribune 
last July 27. Although we did receive 
more than 100 answers, frankly, we ex- 
pected a good many more replies, but I 
suppose we were somewhat optimistic. 
We did employ several very good men as 
a direct result of this advertisement. 


L. H. WIGHT 
Scott Paper Co. 
Chester, Pa. 


(Scott’s copy has our vote for one of 
the best salesmen-wanted advertisements 
we've seen in several years. We quote 
part of the copy: 


A Message from Scott Paper Com- 
pany to the Sales Managers 
of Tomorrow 


Salesmanship today is a profession and 
selling as a career offers a very bright 
future for young men who can meas- 
ure up! 


Scott Paper Company, one of the 
world’s leading manufacturers of 
household and industrial paper prod- 
ucts, has a number of unusual oppor- 
tunities in its sales organization. 


What Makes a Good Salesman? 


Good salesmen are dependable, have 
courage, initiative, ambition, and a 
willingness to work hard. They have 
a great liking for and understanding 
of people. They are enthusiastic and 
possess a cheerful, cooperative attitude. 


Do You Have These Qualities? 


Since sales work takes great energy, 
strength and good health are impor- 
tant. The men we want have good 
speaking voices and are neat and im- 
pressive in appearance. Although no 
actual experience is required, past 
work in retail store merchandising is 
helpful. After thorough training, pro- 
motions may require transfers to vari- 
ous parts of the country. A car is es- 
sential. 


What Our Company Is Like 


Scott Paper Company offers you a real 
opportunity for the future. Over 70 
years old, this company has had a con- 
tinuing record of planned expansion 
and a sales growth even through the 
great depression of the 30’s. One of its 
basic policies is to promote from within 
and the men at the helm of the busi- 
ness are the men who have worked 
their way up over a period of years. 
Sales training in Scott Paper Com- 
pany is a continuous “on-the-job” proc- 
ess throughout a man’s entire career. 


[There follow paragraphs on start- 
ing salaries, and a paragraph urging 
action on the filing of applications. A 
box in the advertisement says:] 


Not a “Job’—but a Career with Se- 
curity . . . Scott offers you a real 
opportunity for the future! These are 


YOUR SALES ARE 
SKYROCKETING. 


OG... = 


WE MAKE OUR BUSINESS COME ALIVE 
TH AOVERTISING TAILOR- \ COMPLETE PRODUCTION 


RIGHT/ AND FOR THE 


PRINTING WE USE THE 
vic 


sTvolo 


6 EAST 39% STREET 


N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. 


@@ ‘© 2-6860 


the facts: Over 30 years of continuoys 
employment. 37 consecutive years of 
common-stock dividend payment. Cop. 
tinuous record of sales and plant ex. 
pansion . Progressive personnel 
policies including stock petenave plan, 
retirement plan, educational refund 
plan plus insurance, health be nefits, 
and liberal vacation plans. 


* * * 


Scott’s advertisement clearly recognizg 
something SM’s editors have been preach. 
ing for a long time: finding good men ‘isa 
selling job.—The Editors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Congratulations on your article entitled 
“Shop Talk” in your August 15th issue 


We think this is very timely, so much 
so in fact that we wonder if you would 
permit us to reproduce it so that we may. 
send a copy to each of our district offices, 


W. R. HENRY 
General Sales Manager 
Pet Milk Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(Mr. Henry’s letter, too, refers to the 
column which directed some adverse criti- 
cism against the prevalent types of copy 
in salesmen-wanted advertising. — The 
Editors. ) 


THE PULL IS GONE 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just read with much interest 
your “Shop Talk” column in the August 
15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT under the! 
heading “A Look at the Want-Ads,” and 
I quite agree with everything you have 
said therein. 


The following is an ad we have used 
for a number of years in the “Help 
Wanted” columns of the Sunday news 
papers when needing a salesman in any 
given territory: 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Permanent position for young, cap- 
able and aggressive salesman, with 
car, to contact doctors and hospitals 
in Utah and southern Idaho area. 
High type of selling; salary plus 
commission; excellent future. Give 
full details as to your age, educa- 
tion, experience and qualifications. 


Address Box 


It used to produce a nice group of ap 
plicants, but recently the results have no 
been too good, due perhaps to the seem 
ingly present dearth of good saicsmea 
Or maybe it’s the lack of selling appeal 
in our ad. 


We would appreciate your honest and 
frank criticism of this ad. 


E. W. Drepce, General Managet 
The Baker Laboratories, luc. 
Cleveland, O. 


(SM’s editors have expressed an opiti- 
ion or two. Anybody else have any idvice’ 


for Subscriber Dredge ?—The Editors.) 
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2anned by Philip Salisbury, Editor: 


PICTOGRAPHS 


gned by Marcia Eliot Pictofacts Studio 


GET OUT AND SELL, BROTHER! 


ac in 1939 it didn’t seem exactly easy to sell all that our factories could produce, but take a look at 
iday’s job .. . and especially tomorrow's ... when producing for defense may slacken off, with a cor- 
ding increased capacity for civilian products. 


1939 is the base, 100, 
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Holland’ 


STEPS UP THE TEMPO... Again! 


GUARANTEED AVERAGE 
ANNUAL NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


Effective January, 1953 


Holland’s is still on the march! As we 
promised you last year, when we stepped 
up circulation from 500,000 to 525,000, 
this is only the beginning. Effective with 
the January, 1953 issue, Holland’s guaran- 
teed ABC circulation will be 550,000 — 
another 25,000 increase. Holland’s will con- 
tinue to step up the tempo to keep pace 
with the South’s dynamic growth —to give 
you the most effective advertising medium 
— bar none—to reach and sell the rich 
Southern market. 


Keep your eye on Holland’s— Holland’s 
is going places! 


ZONE EDITIONS—effective with February, 
1953 issue — two zone editions: Southwest- 
ern and Southeastern. Contact nearest office 
for further information. 


New York, 104 E. 40th St. © Chicago, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr. @ Atlanta, 34 Eleventh St. NE e¢ Dallas, 2027 
Young St. @ Los Angeles, Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., 
1709 W. Eighth St. ¢ San Francisco, Simpson- 
Reilly, Ltd., 703 Market St. 


HOLLAND'S is edited for the South and 
only the South—the only slick paper de- 
voted entirely to the needs and wants of 
this great area. For the kind of readership 
and response that pays off at the cash 
register — use Holland’s to sell the South 
.. because the South is sold on Holland’s! 


New Rate Change — Effective with the 


January, 1953 issue, Holland’s per line rate will 
be $5.50. That’s only $4.18 per thousand—still 
the lowest rate per thousand of any regional 
magazine in the field. 


ne agg ot 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE SOUTH 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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|— more — more information about the products they sell is wanted by jobber salesmen of auto- 
Products, as revealed in a nation wide survey in which nearly a thousand salesmen answered. 


¢ ° 6 


SALESMEN “‘LIKE LEAST” TO SELL A PRODUCT 


Source: Philadelphia Automotive Booster Club and 
Geare-Marston Advertising Agency 


> 


mC of questions. Here are highlights of answers to two questions: ne fe 


Now fbuthe thind tine... 


mountain of merchandis¢o 


For the third time since 1951, Puck, The Comig, 4 4) 
Weekly and McKesson & Robbins join hands for §.., g 
nation-wide promotion. food c 


Last year, McKesson & Robbins doubled theig2" At 
Christmas business of the year before. This year 
the Puck-McKesson & Robbins Christmas Promogf 
tion is a more-than-a-million dollar deal! 


Like the reaction of Arthur Brisbane’s reported 
at his third execution — even a whopping succes 
story may pall at the third telling. But news abou 
fast-climbing sales figures in these short profit day 
is always front-page stuff. | 


ve 


eee 


All of which seems to indicate a wholesome returg 
to hard-shell thinking about this current problem 
of building volume consumer sales so high that yo . 
dealers as well as your stockholders love you. Most 
advertising men know that moving a mountain df 
merchandise from a warehouse to a dealer is om 


Ls 
thing; moving it into consumer hands is anothely 


Once again, the Puck-McKesson & Robbins pref 
motion proves that Puck, The Comic Weekly anlf 
Sunday comics can move merchandise OUT of retail | 
stores in volume. And what other advertising me) 
dium today can do it so economically and efficiently! 


The formula is simple: High readership by a mas} 
audience...so consistent, week after week, that ity 
response to advertising is instant, dynamic! : 


Use Puck, The Comic Weekly and Sunday comich 
advertising—support it with the kind of competetlff 63 ve;. 


SALES MANAGEMENT Ss. 


sthe drug industry move a 


cout of retail stores ! 


Comig and thorough merchandising that goes into McKes- 
fori son & Robbins projects—and you have a success in 
food or hard goods or fashions or anything else that 


theif an American family can buy. 
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The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 


= The Puck-McKesson & Robbins Gift Section 
appears Sunday, December 7, 1952. 

=» Again, the theme of the promotion is “This 
Christmas, Try Your Druggist First!” 

= More than 4 million full-color reprints of the 
Gift Section will be distributed through drug- 
gists. 

= This year, 42 Sunday comic sections will be 
used, extending greatly the merchandising cover- 
age in the McKesson house areas—achieving with 
13,508,628 circulation, the greatest impact ever 
attained in any promotion, for any industry. 
More than 60 million consuming family members ! 
= The Christmas Gift Section will have an aver- 
age family coverage of 3 families out of every 10 
in the nation! 

=85% of all drug sales are made in some 2100 


McKesson & Robbins— Parte 1952 Christmas Gift Promotion — vital statistics 


counties. The Gift Section will deliver intensive 
family coverage in all of these counties, reaching 
many of them with well over 90%, and with an 
average of 41%. 

=» A practical premium, offered through drug- 
gists at an unusually low price, will help to guide 
Christmas store traffic. 

= Starch reports say that readership of the Gift 
Section last year averaged a phenomenal 663 
“Noted”, 227 “Read Most” per dollar. 

= Professional installation of one of the most 
unique animated window trims ever shown in a 
drug store is free to cooperating retailers. 

= More than 1500 salesmen of McKesson & Rob- 
bins and cooperating regional wholesalers are 
bringing the story of the promotion to 40,000 
retail druggists. 
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*Puck and cooperating independent Sunday comic sections. 


“AND WIVES DISAGREE... ON CIGARETTES. 


Women Ihave hhecome the big cigarette buyers. - G5 more and more take up the habit, and as they 
turn to food markets and carton buying. The king-size type appeals strongly, and among women 


- buyers-by-the-carton, nearly 4 sales out of 10 are on the longer smoke. 


' IN HOMES WHERE WOMEN SMOKE: 


_ smoke same brand 


smoke ee 1 \ Source: June, 1952, cigarette survey of 
Ladies’ Home dovrnal 


CARDS BOOST AIR TRANSPORTATION 


In 1933 American Airlines introduced the credit card. Now 54 lines use it, have 40,000 accounts 
and issue 450,000 individual cards. 

During the last five years credit losses were 1/20 of 1% of credit sales... an algo ee 
- out of every $1,000 of credit billing. 

Credit sales are the sustaining blood of air transportation. Every year credit sales go up, credit losses 
— 1947 is the base, 100, for both credit sales and credit losses. 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 | 


Last year American alone had credit sales of $71,800,000, credit losses of only $6,731. 


PICTOGRAPH By 
Subs - ; Source: Walter H. Johnson, American Airlines, 


‘e 9-15-52" before N.S.E. San Francisco convention 
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in Springfield, Mass. for example... 


23,097 families... 18.52% family coverage! 


Deep penetration in key market areas... 
that’s the Woman’s Day circulation story 
in Springfield, and in city after city. 


Because Woman’s Day is sold only at 


A&P stores... because women must 

go out to buy it...Woman’s Day’s entire 
circulation is concentrated right in 

or near the shopping areas where your 
products are sold. Advertising 

in this big national magazine* gives 

you minimum waste... 


maximum coverage where it counts. 


Compare Woman’s Day percentage of 
family coverage in Springfield... 

and in other key markets...with that 
of any other magazine and 

you'll see why it’s dollar-wise 

to advertise in Woman’s Day. 


*1951 average circulaton 3,793,000 


Sold by A&P stores in big cities and small 


the NATIONAL magazine... with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact. 
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FOOD IS HIGH — BUT... 


Americans pay more for their food, but wages are so much higher that the work-time required to earn 
_ The United States is used as the base, 100, with prices and wages as of the second half of 1951. 


RUSSIA 
556 


In other words, we think a pound of beef is high, but it would seem cheap to the French worker who 
| ‘would have to work nearly three times as long, and the Russian (even if they did invent beef, along 
_ with everything else}nearly six times as long. | 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


FOOD STORES BIGGEST CANDY OUTLETS. 
‘The American sweet tooth chewed up $1.6 billion of candy and confectionery products lst year, and 4 
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- (independent 20,7, RSG 
chain 14.3) 


DRUG STORES fe 


“CIGAR STORES, 
STANDS, 9.7% 
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ge _ AMUSEMENTS 9.2% 

| ‘VENDING MACHINES Ed. 8% 
LITARY | 

INSTALLATIONS ae 


DEPARTMENT and | 
VARIETY STORES 3.3% 
1 2.7% 
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- RESTAURANTS, 
EATING PLACES 


Source: National Association of Tobacco Distributors, Inc. a 
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Based on an interview 
By Elsa Gidlow with 


S. F. DAMKROGER 
General Sales Manager 
The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


WHO WANTS TO PHONE? 


ANSWER: APPARENTLY, EVERYBODY. When Pacific Telephone realized the logic of taking 
telephones outdoors, they faced the problem of analyzing a new and unknown market. Would 
outdoor booths attract only certain classes? Or would they have a wider public appeal? 


Outdoor Phone Opens New Market 
For Pacific Tel. & Tel. 


Are Americans getting gabbier? The 12,000 outdoor 
phone booths spotting the California countryside are do- 


ing a thriving business, and there are more to come. You'll 


like this story of creative sales thinking by a utility. 


Offhand, one doesn’t think of a 
utility like a telephone company hav- 
ing 

1. a market exploration problem 
involving market testing, 

2. a product design problem, or 
3. a point-of-purchase merchandis- 
ing problem. 

Those are problems facing razor 
blades, detergents and candy bars. 

But, through the use of tested sales 
management techniques like those ap- 
plied to consumer goods industries, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco, has found a new mar- 
ket. Developments have been so 
promising that other units of the Bell 
System are asking for the benefit of 
its experience. 

In brief: Pacific Telephone is put- 
ting telephone booths in out-of-door 
locations all over California and find- 
ing that the public loves them. 
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It started shortly after the end of 
World War II when, as S. F. Dam- 
kroger, general sales manager for Pa- 
cific Telephone, puts it, the company 
realized it had something to sell in 
the way of telephone booth service. 
The realization accompanied the dis- 
covery by Pacific Telephone that its 
few outdoor telephone booths were 
being heavily used. 

That fact wouldn’t have surprised 
any active Californian, for the people 
who take the “go” in the Golden 
State are literally always going some- 
where or coming back from some- 
where. Much of the energy of seem- 
ingly tireless Californians is expended 
out-of-doors. If one says “outdoor 
living’ anywhere in the United 
States today, almost anyone hearing 
it has visions of everything in the 
house, including the _ kitchen-stove- 
turned-barbecue-pit, marching into 


the Pacific sunshine to arrange itself 
for a good time. Not only household 
activities, but trade and industry are 
moving out into the open spaces. 

It was odd, therefore, that the 
telephone had stayed indoors for so 
long. Executives of Pacific Telephone 
can hardly believe it themselves in 
the face of recent developments, but 
up to a half dozen years ago they did 
little to promote telephone booths 
outside of buildings. Meanwhile, mi! 
lions of people on wheels were mak- 
ing such eager use of the few tele- 
phone booths that were out in the sun 
and accessible that the company begin 
to think of outdoor booths as an un 
derexploited market. 

Mr. Damkroger comments a bit 
ruefully: “It wakened us to the f: 
that we had something additional * 
sell—24-hour outdoor public te 
phone service. When we stopped 
think of the extent to which Ca 
fornia is an outdoor state, that 
population is under locomotion at 
times, that it has the heaviest vehic! 
registration of any state in the unio 
it became plain to us that it was log 
cal to make the telephone available ' 
the traveling public, whether on foc’ 
driving, or riding in public conve: 
ances.” 
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WHERE DO WE LOCATE? 
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THEY LEARNED BY EXPERIMENT: When, in a spirit of explcration, they placed a HOW ABOUT RECREATION AREAS? They pay 
booth in a sequestered spot in Golden State Park, San Francisco, they were aston- off in multiple installations. Apparently the sight 
ished at the frequency of usage. So-o-o, they put one at the Conservatory too. of a telephone is like catnip to the human race. 


SERVICE STATIONS SEEMED OBVIOUS: They were among the 
first locations selected for testing the basic strength and 
extent of acceptance of the outdoor telephone idea. But... 


WHEN THE BOOTHS WERE MOVED out closer to the sidewalks, in 
service station locations, usage tripled. Such experiments proved to 
Pacific Tel that convenience to the user is a big factor in patronage. 


DOWNTOWN BOOTHS are catching many a customer on the wing. It may be WHERE EMPLOYES GATHER, during lunch hour, 
papa, on his way home from the office, to ask, “What was it you wanted me to to rest and chin... these spots, too, pay out 
bring from the market?" (Above) Phones flank typical San Francisco flower market. when a telephone booth is strategically placed. 
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HOW DO WE LOOK? 
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THE OLD: First “package” pro- THE NEW: It's largely aluminum and plate glass. 
duced looked like this. Then came It's bigger and it's better ventilated. Maintenance is 
more comfort and convenience. cheaper, easier. It's good commercial architecture. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ANGLE: The trim, modern design now being used for outdoor booths 
matches current trends in California architecture. Town planning commissions accept units 
with alecrity for strategic spots. No one would think to call them “commercial eyesores. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONES 
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POINT-OF-PURCHASE PROMOTION: What! For a telephone? Yep. When neon signs were 
added to outdoor booths for quick spotting at night, usage increased up to 40%. An experi- 
ment with floodlighting produced even more spectacular increases. There'll be more of both. 
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Having reached that conclusion, 
Pacific Telephone went about it ac- 
cording to the best principles of mod- 
ern sales management. 

The need for the service was self- 
evident by now, but the company had 
to determine (1) how best to present 
it; (2) the best locations for outdoor 
booths; (3) the extent to which the 
new service could be absorbed by ex- 
isting demand; (4) the extent to 
which potential demand could be 
turned into usage through catering to 
impulse; (5) whether point-of-pur- 
chase promotional devices could be 
made to increase usage. 

Like all good merchandisers with 
a product in demand, the sales depart- 
ment of Pacific Telephone gave care- 
ful thought to the manner in- which 
outdoor booths could be presented to 
the public. It did not simply move its 
indoor booths outside. It designed a 
booth for outdoor use and appeal. It 
is sturdy, weatherproof of course, has 
a maximum area of plate glass for 
light, visibility, and protection of the 
user. If it is close to a highway, it is 
bulwarked with bumper posts. Where 
it is meant to serve motorists, it has 
a convenient parking area adjacent 
to it. And it has an identifying color 
scheme—green body, white gable-top. 

In 1947 the first outdoor booths be- 
gan to appear in all sorts of places, 
and a grateful public rubbed its eyes 
and rushed to drop in nickels. A 
nickel still paid for a local call five 
years ago when the program was be- 
ing developed. 

What Pacific Telephone had to de- 
termine at this point was, where peo- 
ple on the move out-of-doors want 
—or need—to stop and telephone. 
The development was so new that, 
as Mr. Damkroger admits, a lot of 
experimenting had to be done. Find- 
ing the best locations for outdoor 
booths, best for the public and prac- 
ticable for the company, was mainly 
a matter of trial and error. 

The first and most obvious spots 
for outdoor booths were at service 
stations. Before the company placed 
booths where America stops for gas, 
it had to find out how many millions 
of motorists had asked service station 
attendants, ““May I use your phone?” 
A bit cautiously at first, booths were 
placed in service station buildings or 
attached to them. Because the service 
station was a natural stopping place 
for anyone in a car, the service sta- 
tion booth won considerable usage. 
Encouraged by the response, the con:- 
pany made a test by placing a num- 
ber of booths away from the service 
station building —in town locations 
available to the sidewalk. Usage 
tripled. 

Other obvious locations were pub- 
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Idea suggested by CLARENDON MOWER, Jr., 
S.$.S. Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
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| TOTAL CIRCULATION, 550,293 AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY (ABC PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 1952) 
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$2% MILLION 
Worth of Castings 
Every Hour! 


That’s what the dy- 
namic foundry industry 
produced in record- 
breaking 1951! With 
a whopping total of 
19,000,000 tons of production valued at better 
than five billion dollars, America’s foundries 


topped every previous record ... including the 


peak production war years. 


Things are happening in the foundry market. 
Foundries are spending over one million dollars 
every hour for materials and supplies . . . and 
two million dollars every week in capital 


investments. 


That’s why alert management men are giving 
special attention to this mass production in- 
dustry. It pays rich dividends to the companies 
that recognize foundries as a separate market 
well worth going after with an independent and 


Intensive sales effort. 


And the best way to get your story to foundry- 
men is through FOUNDRY. With its 45,000 
readers, FOUNDRY gives you blanket coverage 
of the foundries that have 94% of the industry's 
melting capacity. 


HAVE YOU GOT YOUR COPY OF 
THIS VALUABLE MARKETING GUIDE? 


“How to Sell the Foundry Market” 
is free. Write us or ask your 
FOUNDRY representative and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


FOUNDRY 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


lic conveyance transfer points. Until 
booths were placed at major transfer 
points, the company could not deter- 
mine how many persons were having 
to repress their desire to call home, or 
call somewhere, while traveling from 
one point to another. When they 
could do so without running the risk 
of missing connections, the response 
was amazing. For pedestrians, street- 
side locations in downtown areas were 
found to attract many users. On high- 
ways, in addition to service stations, 
drive-in restaurants and motels proved 
to be places where people liked to be 
able to pick up a telephone receiver 
and speak to family, friend, or busi- 
ness connection a short or long dis- 
tance away. 


Next, Pacific Telephone tested 
booths at public recreational centers 
— parks, picnic grounds, camp 
grounds, baseball diamonds, where 


hundreds or thousands of persons 
gather at certain times or on certain 
days. Making outdoor telephones 
available in such areas was regarded 
frankly as not too likely to be profit- 
able except in terms of public rela- 
tions, but more in the nature of pub- 
lic welfare and safety service. “We 
were pleasantly surprised,” Mr. 
Damkroger says, “to find the usage 
far greater than our forecasts.” It 
began to look as if people just like to 
telephone and will seize every oppor- 
tunity presented to them. 


Study New Locations 


Thinking still further in terms of 
public welfare and safety, the com- 
pany is exploring the feasibility of 
outdoor booth locations along high- 
ways and freeways strictly as a serv- 
ice measure. And when one thinks 
about it, it does seem ironical in this 
age of universal communication that 
a motorist on many an open road 
with a flat tire, or in worse trouble, 
might as well be in the middle of 
Death Valley for all the access he has 
to assistance until the next amiable 
motorist stops, discovers his need and 
then perhaps communicates it many 
miles farther on. 

During the first years of develop- 
ment of the outdoor telephone booth 
program Pacific Telephone thought 
in terms of satisfying a demand. But 
how big was it? It was difficult to 
find out because whenever a booth 
was added it was used. Bearing in 
mind that the program was getting 
under way immediately following the 
war, when thousands of persons who 
wanted telephones installed were un- 
able to get them, or were having to 
wait, it might have been reasoned 
that booth usage was increasing be- 


cause many people didn’t have tele- 
phones of their own. 

This possibility was carefully 
watched in connection with the new 
outdoor program. What Pacific Tele- 
phone had corroborated was its sus- 
picion that use begets more use—that 
the more widespread the development 
of telephone usage in home and busi- 
ness, the greater the need for public 
telephone usage. “You see,’ Mr. 
Damkroger points out—and it sounds 
a bit Alice-in-Wonderlandish, ‘they 
have more places to call.’’ People had 
a lot more places to call, for since 
the end of the war telephones-in-use 
have “more than doubled” on the Pa- 
cific Coast, by the company’s own 
figures. 

Pacific Telephone soon found itself 
adding about 1,500 new outdoor 
booths a year throughout California, 
with the demand accelerating. And 
then it set out to find out who made 
most use of the outdoor booths. Were 
outdoor booths creating new usage or 
simply diverting patronage from 
other, perhaps less accessible, tele- 
phones? 

A survey revealed that outdoor 
boths were attracting some very sub- 
stantial people and, furthermore, that 
the majority of them were steady 
users. 

Among the most grateful and loyal 
users were truck drivers. Over the 
years when they wanted to telephone 
they made use of customers’ facilities, 
occasionally generating hard feelings. 
Knowing that they were asking a 
favor each time they made a call, it 
is reasonable to assume that they made 
fewer calls than they would have 
liked to make. Pacific Telephone’s 
survey bears out this supposition, for 
all along the highways where outdoor 
booths are now available truck drivers 
are making frequent and regular use 
of the service. 

Medical men have accepted the 
service with relief. Probably no one 
but the doctors themselves realized 
how badly they needed such a service 
to keep in touch with their offices or 
hospitals while out making calls on 
patients or while away where they 
are not accessible by telephone. 

Worried parents who have left 2 
baby sitter at home account for mary 
night calls. Then there are the “I’m 
afraid I’ll be late for dinner”’ calls, 
or “What shall I bring home,” or 
“What was it you asked me to gct 
at the store.” In downtown locations 
during the day outdoor booths aie 
heavily used by women who are shop- 
ping — which is odd, because most 
stores have telephone booths. 

It is obvious that considerable us- 
age is new usage but Pacific Telr- 
phone wanted to find out, if it could, 
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whether by making booth service more 
convenient, accessible and attractive it 
was actually creating new usage. For 
tists on this the company took entire 
communities or sections of metropoli- 
tan areas. Anywhere from one or two 
to whole batteries of outdoor booths 
were installed, some experimental, 
seme permanent. Results were re- 
corded. In instance after instance 
astonished Pacific Telephone execu- 
tives saw new outdoor booths sop up 
demand without reaching saturation, 
for when new booths were added near- 
by they had as much business as the 
first ones did, and existing usage was 
not diminished, 


Booth Design Is Improved 


Pacific Telephone came to one con- 
clusion: Impulse plays a part in the 
purchase of public telephone service 
as in other forms of buying. 

“Tt became clear as we studied us- 
age and proceeded with our outdoor 
program,” Mr. Damkroger observes, 
“that convenience of use, attractive 
appearance of the booths, immediate 
accessibility when the need existed, or 
simply seeing a telephone booth, stim- 
ulated usage.” 

The crowning discovery was that 
indoor public telephones in a neigh- 
hood in which one, two, three or a 
battery of outdoor booths were placed 
lost no existing usage. 

More than convinced that in its 
outdoor telephone booths it had a sal- 
able product susceptible to all the 
usual promotional rules, Pacific Tele- 
phone began to experiment with what 
might be called “improved packaging 
and promotional devices at the point- 
of-purchase.” 

First, the company tried out a 
streamlined aluminum booth with spe- 
cial features — superior ventilation 
and greater comfort. Jokes about fat 
men getting stuck in the doors of tele- 
phone booths won’t apply to this one 
because the door is quite a bit wider. 
The design is greatly improved, har- 
monizing with California architec- 
ture. There is a larger wall made of 
safety plate glass. The lower sides 
and roof are porcelain enameled over 
the lightweight aluminum frame. 

The new type booth is easier to 
keep clean and always looks like new. 
It is more acceptable to major busi- 
ness and city authorities, which means 
that its use is permitted in such loca- 
tons as town plazas, outside of post 
offices or banks, where the older type 
may not be installed. 

Pacific Telephone now is experi- 
menting with illuminated signs and 
Noodlights. On the basis of limited 
tests with neon signs, indications are 
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that up to 40% increase in usage may 
be expected, and the company is going 
ahead with a program to place a sign 
on top of many of its outdoor booths. 
The signs read simply “Telephone” 
in dark blue on white, outlined with 
red tubing. The size will be from six 
feet on up, depending on the location 
and the degree of visibility necessary. 

Experiments in which floodlight- 
ing of the booths has been added to 
the signs have had more spectacular 
results. This has doubled—in some 
cases more than doubled—the usage. 

“We can’t see saturation on out- 
door booths,” says Mr. Damkroger. 
“Every time someone says saturation 
must have been reached and we make 
another study or add more promo- 
tion, we get still more usage.” 

After studying a fair cross section 
of its exchanges, Pacific Telephone 
can report that its outdoor booths are 
from 25 to 30% more popular than 
its indoor booths . . . which makes 
them a more profitable investment. 

The company has given the out- 
door booths a little advertising sup- 
port, mainly in car cards, plus some 
newspaper advertising. The biggest 
advertisement is the booths them- 
selves. They are proving to be very 
good ‘advertising for the company. 
Word of Pacific Telephone’s success 
with the outdoor program is spread- 
ing across the nation. Along with the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
it is the first to meet the need for out- 
door telephone service and, having 
pioneered the way, the western com- 
pany is now being asked by telephone 
companies throughout the country for 
information and guidance in initiating 
similar programs. 


Booth Brings Business 


The more Pacific Telephone ex- 
pands the program, the more its en- 
thusiasm grows. Mr. Damkroger 
points out that the outdoor booth is 
doing a remarkable public relations 
job for the company by making tele- 
phone service available where the 
public wants to use it. 

It brings in new and profitable 
business. 

It makes every telephone more val- 
uable by providing more opportunities 
for its use. 

It increases the dependence of the 
public on the telephone. Twelve thou- 
sand outdoor booths are ringing up 
small change throughout the state of 
California. 

It demonstrates to the company, 
and to anyone who can use the lesson, 
that the basic principles of salesman- 
ship can bring dramatic results in the 
most unlikely places. 


Fort Wayne 


Highest Family Buying Power 
in the State! 


Buying power! Effective Buy- 
ing Income Per Family in Fort 
Wayne, $7,351, is highest of all 
cities of 100,000 population or 
more in the U.S. west of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains! 


(Sales Management} 


Outstanding home coverage. 
Merchandising cooperation. Write 
for new market book. 


The News-Sentinel 
The Journal-Gazette 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co 


“How To Step Up 
Retail Sales 
Of Your Products” 


This new memorandum, offered 
free to executives, reports 
some fresh, successful ideas. 


For example, it tells about 
today's outstanding sales-build- 
ing opportunity—and how it 
might well be just what is 
needed to send your retail sales 
climbing. 


Send for a copy today. 


TRADE WAYS 


INCORPORATED 
285 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


@ Trade Studies 

@ Training Programs 
@ AudiVisual Aids 
@ Packaged Meetings 


the market data book that tells you where today’s buying 
power is—by city, metropolitan area, county, state, region 


For the first time in any market data book, 1952-1953 CONSUMER MARKETS 
presents four series of 1951 metropolitan area sales estimates by outlet types 
most closely related to food, clothing, and shelter. Here is a ready-made basis 
for review of advertising budget allocations and sales planning by manufac- 
turers. distributors and media buyers. 


REGION 1951 Total Met. Grocery 
State Grocery Area Store Sales 
Metropolitan Area Store Sales % of % of Per 
County and/or City ($ 000) U.S. State Household 


UNITED STATES 29,975,256 100.00 59.60 $694.22 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 


NEW ENGLAND TOTALS 2,179,994 7.27 
Connecticut a 1.59 
Bridgeport Metropolitan Area.......... 
Remaining Towns ed 
(Fairfield, Stratford, Trumbull, 
Milford) 


a Areas 


GROCERY STORE SALES. This new tabulation spots the key metropolitan areas and their 
counties for groceries in terms of dollar sales, percentage of U. S. totals, percentage of 
state and per household. Similar series are presented for Women’s ‘Ready-to-Wear stores, 
Home Furnishings stores, and Building Materials retailers. 
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1952-3 edition now being 
distributed to 
STANDARD RATE subscribers 


consumer markets packs into one volume 
hundreds of thousands of individual facts and 
figures; 239 maps. This new issue contains new 
data, new maps, new and exclusive features, 
new easy-reference format, and is more com- 
plete and accurate and up-to-date than any 
issue yet published. 


partial contents 


Standard Metropolitan Area 
Data Listings 


1951 estimates of annual sales 
and number of outlets 

by 9 store classes, set up 

by regions, states, and 
metropolitan areas 


Estimates of 1951 income 

for regions, states and selected 
metropolitan areas showing total 
income, number of households, 
with average income per 
household 


The 1952-1953 consumer markets provides clear outline maps for every state and for 
Alaska and Hawaii, new trading area maps for all central cities of standard metropolitan 
area (including every city over 50,000 population) and five special U. S. maps. All these 
are designed to help visualize geographic relationships of sales territories and to prevent 
wasteful overlapping or duplication of effort. 
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Commodities sales by store 
classes for the U.S. and 9 
geographic regions showing 
number of stores, volume of 
sales by commodities 


The new issue of CONSUMER MARKETS 
contains the bulk of the data in the 1951- 
1952 edition, revised and made current, 
plus the new features indicated here. 


WATCH FOR the Consumer Income 
Data Supplement to CONSUMER 
MaRKETS fo be issued January, 1953 
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baa ; COUNTIES: BEN HILL BERRIEN 
replace 1951 figures. Two indices show GEORGIA Cities Cartereviltes Fitzeeralde 
Map Location and County Number 
the 1940 and 1952 percentage of 1950, State Economic Area Code 
giving the user a quick look at popula->~~~7 POPULATION 
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tion trends. Percentage of urban popu- | 1940% of 1950 and 1952% of 1950 
F S if % Urban Pop. and Pop. per Square Mile 
lation and population per square mile City Zone 
. : City and Retail Trading Zone 
is shown where available. Under House- | WMOUSEHOLDS 
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Radio Homes (Est.) 1952 


trend. RETAIL SALES 
Estimated 
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Under Retail Sales a new Retail Sales Index 1951/1948 
. % of.US Avg. per Capita Sales..1939 & 1951 
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facts that can help you plan campaigns, select markets for specific products; advertising directors reach 
markets, set sales quotas and territories. the prospects they want; account executives draw up pres- 


As shown above, CONSUMER MARKETS contains vital mar-  ©"t@tons and solicitations. 

ket data on every U. S. county and every city of 5,000 or © CONSUMER MARKETS is a good source for the largest users 

more population. These compact, easy-to-use tabulations _. . . a “marketing department” in itself for smaller organ- 

give you an Opportunity to base sales, advertising and _ izations. This is the authoritative market data book now 

research decisions upon adequate market information— _ being delivered to all who subscribe to SRDS media pub- 

to plan distribution with maximum efficiency. lications. Additional copies available at $7.50 each. Copies 
ordered by non-subscribers $10.00 each. 


top county and city rankings 
Significant for many sales and advertising managers are 


the pages ranking the nation’s top 300 counties by popu- 

lation, retail sales per capita, and retail sales in each of CONSUME! mal ays 
nine store classes. The same data is presented for the 

nation’s top 245 cities. 


market analysis and selection 
CONSUMER MaRKETS can help sales managers plan and 


administer programs; market analysts select and compare 
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NATIONAL 
CROGRAPHIC! 


More than 2,000,000 National Geo- 
graphic family units cut across al- 
most every business, profession and 
occupation. They call The National 
Geographic “our magazine.’’ As 
members of the National Geographic 
Society they actually own it. They 
write us as many as 84,000 pieces of 
first class mail a day. They renew 
their subscriptions at an amazing 
rate of more than 87%. Entire fami- 
lies regularly read and have confi- 
dence in the pages of the magazine, 
both editorial and advertising. They 
have a warm spot in their hearts for 
our product. We think there’s room 
there for your product, too! 


America’s most 


active minds 


Now, more than 
2,000,000 
circulation 


Hands Across the Sea 


Just thought you’d enjoy it—this letter I stumbled on the other 
day when I cleaned out a folder of gimcracks and oddities. It came 
from a citizen of Onitsha, Nigeria, and it was addressed to Double 
Seal Rings Co., Los Angeles. I haven’t any idea who sent it to me. 
Says the inquirer, name of Okonkwo: 


“T have the honour most respectfully to apply for your catalog of 
motor spares parts which will contain the least of all motor spares. 
parts you have including their prices. As motor parts dealer as soon 
as you send this your catalog to me I will prance my order at once 
without detain. Please, I should be convivial if immediate response 
is made, awaiting to here from you in the nearest mail.” 


Cute? 


Tell It to Sweeney 


The salesman was enthusiastically explaining the merits of a new 
home work-shop tool. ‘The prospect, a friend of mine who was just 
beginning to develop an interest in building bird houses and magazine 
racks, looked more and more befuddled. 


“Hey, there,” he said presently to the salesman. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
give it to me without the ‘activated seismotite’ and the ‘sodium 
acetylsalicylate’ ?”’ 

We all laughed, and then we got the salesman to back up and 
begin again, simplifying his explanation to the point where we could 
understand what he was saying. 


As William Kelly pointed out in his articles on semantics in selling 
("How to Put More Meaning into Your Sales Language," Sales Manage- 
ment, Aug. 15 and Sept. |), we are engaged in persuasion for profit, but 
we'll never sell anybody anything unless the prospect knows what we are 
talking about . . . unless we transmit meaning through understandable 
words. Far too much of our oral sales language is sound without sense to 
the auditor; too much of our written language is symbol without sig- 
nificance to the reader. 


Funk & Wagnalls tells us that an adult with a limited education 
has a vocabulary of understanding of about 8,000 words. Yet we 
continue, in our selling conversations, in our printed promotional 
literature, and in many of the products of the publishing industry, to 
use foreign language expressions, trade jargon, alphabet codes, and 
professorial jabberwocky, which are a total loss as media of com- 
munication because so many do not know what they mean. 


Let’s look at some simple examples. I keep wondering why the 
food industry doesn’t head smack-dab into the middle of the sales 
problem that arises out of the fact that so many restaurants use 
a hash mixture of French and English on their menus. Charles 
Berlitz, director of the Berlitz School of Languages, tells us that 
somewhat less than 1 million Americans speak French fluently. He 
estimates that between 2 and 2™% million speak the language well 
enough to get along, and that from one-fifth to one-quarter of our 
people are “somewhat familiar’ with French. Why, then, don’t 
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we help our customers to buy intelligently by saying ‘“‘onion soup 
m h h ee d f “ ik . ‘a Ph O “ ld 
with cheese’ instead of “soupe a l’oignon au fromage! r “co 
chicken loaf’’ instead of “paté de volaille en crotite froid?” 


How many customers have the courage to look the head waiter 
in the eye and ask “What’s this ‘choucroute garnie’?” to find out 
that, if they order it, they’ll get sauerkraut and sausages? 


We've spoken before in these columns of the foolhardiness of using 
trade and industry terms when we talk to the public about our 
products. Such terms fall into the foreign language category because 
they are, in fact, a foreign tongue to the people who are asked to 
read them. Even the dog-wagon chefs probably know that ‘“‘omelet 
Florentine” is omelet with spinach, but why don’t we say so, so the 
customer will understand ? 


Let’s leap over to the book industry on this matter of communica- 
tions. One of the museum pieces these folks are still trying to make 
serve a function in today’s world is an abbreviation from a language 
that died centuries ago. It’s the Latin “ibid,” short for ibidem, and 
meaning “‘the same reference as before.” If we're going to utilize 
a line of type to say “ibid,” why don’t we just use the same line 
of space to repeat the name of the reference source and tell every- 
body then and there—without any need for backtracking—what it is 
he wants to know? 


(Confession: Once, within the last 10 years, in a long study we 
published in SALES MANAGEMENT, we followed the traditional 
“ibid” procedure. We got a tart note from one of the men in our 
Chicago office asking, ‘““What’s this ‘ibid’ business? No savvy.” 
We'll never do it again.) 


On this matter of abbreviations: I picked up the current issue 
of one of our large-circulation general magazines to find a range 
manufacturer telling his prospects that his ranges “are built to CP 
standards.” I suppose cryptography like this might be excusable on 
the basis that the prospect would automatically assume this means 
something good or the manufacturer wouldn’t mention it. Maybe 
the prospect gets some comfort out of even a bleary impression that 
there is, somewhere in the industry, some set of standards the range- 
maker takes pride in meeting. If this is true, then such copy isn’t a 
total loss. But the wisdom of using such expressions seems to me to 
be debatable because ‘“‘CP standards” terminology does not auto- 
matically convey something specific to the prospect about customer- 
benefits and user-satisfactions. 


I’d like to take this copywriter by the hand and lead him into 
100 kitchens where, within the last year, a new range has been 


installed. I’d like to ask the housewife, first, ““Do you like your 
new range?” And every time she says “Yes,” I’d like to ask, 
“Why?” I'll pay the copywriter $100 in cash every time the lady 


responds by saying “It’s built to CP standards.” 
her language. 


That’s just not 


I'm willing to admit that there are some conditions (for example, in 
selling to a limited class market) under which lofty nose-in-the-air promo- 
tion might actually turn out to be effective. There are a few people who 
like and respond to snob appeal. But if you want to sell the millions, 
you'd better—to borrow a wonderful headline used some years ago in 
advertising for the New York News—'"tell it to the Sweeney's and the 


Stuyvesant's will understand." 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


P.S. A few hours after I finished writing this piece, the September, 
1952, issue of Fortune came to my desk. It carries an article called 
“The Language of Advertising’ which shows I’m not a lone, lost 
soul crying in the wilderness. Read it. It’s a dilly. 


P. P. S. About that ‘“‘activated seismotite” my friend plucked out 
of the radio commercials: it’s something that dissolves grease. 
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‘to get 

the most 
Sales inquiries 
at the 

least cost’ 


That’s what executives of Rootie Ka- 
zootie Inc. wanted when they used a 
full-page ad in The New York Times. 


The ad sought to contact manufactur- 
ers who might want to make Rootie 
Kazootie children’s products. Rootie is 
the puppet star of a children’s TV show. 


And The New York Times was chosen 
exclusively for this, says President 
Gerald O. Kaye, Rootie Kazootie Inc., 
because it was decided “to go into a 
consumer publication read by the 
majority of responsible manufac- 
turers—The New York Times.” 


The day the ad ran in The Times, calls 
started coming through the company’s 
switchboard at 8:25 A.M. So busy was 
the switchboard all day that many 
callers sent telegrams because they 
couldn’t get through. There were over 
400 calls the first day, 1,220 by week’s 
end ...and mail was being received 
from as far away as the West Coast. 


That’s the story on quantity. Quality? 


| “We listed some 30 merchandising cat- 


egories in which we were interested,” 
says Mr. Kaye. “We received requests 
for applications in every one of these 
fields plus others which were not list- 
ed, and the quality of the firms that 
responded was exceptionally high.” 


Here is more evidence of the unusual 
ability of The New York Times to 
solve so many different kinds of sales 
problems. It can help solve yours, too. 
It will pay you to find out how. 


Che New Pork Times 


"ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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on School Days at Alemite: 


| ALEMITE SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 
atoning the 
ALEMITE SALES 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
10000 EMPLOYEE< 
of olf “a 
STEWART-wRANER coo, 
€alered tn Eattharsis7 


FRESHMAN CLASS: Incoming students who are to partici: TRAINING BEGINS .. . with a conducted trip through the plant. 
pate in the Alemite training school are welcomed by Hunt Here a group sees factory operation on the “oldest but littlest 
Eldridge, head of automotive and farm sales forthe company. brother” of the Alemite family: the hand-operated grease gun. 


LEARNING WITH VISUALS: Specially built cut-away mock-ups APPLICATION KNOW-HOW: Students see complete assem- 
are effective teaching aids. This class is being briefed on principle bly of apparatus for Oil Mist lubrication. They must learn 
and operation of complicated Alemite apparatus—an atomic pump. how to select correct fitting for any type of machine. 
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Alemite School Puts New Shine 
On Industrial Salesmanship 


Distributors’ men who come in to the Alemite factory for Frank A. Hiter, senior vice-presi- 
2 ¥ er : dent of Stewart-Warner Corp.; Chi- 
two weeks of intensive training get only enough technical cago, and head of Alemite Division, 


- : : , ‘ i‘ . feels that the successful salesman is 
instruction to insure intelligent product application. the man who not only knows the mer- 


its of his product, but understands 
Beyond that, they get a thorough work-out on how to sell. th. need for it and knows how it can 


build business for the customer. 
That’s why “Alemite College” was 
Based on an interview with FRANK A, HITER born. It is a continuing series of 


training schools for Alemite distrib- 
Senior Vice-Pres., Stewart-Warner Corp.; Head of Alemite Div. utors and their salesmen. 
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industrial REVIEW OF THE LINE: An Alemite instructor demon- 
salesman? Talk by Ralph Harris, industrial sales manager, points strates a variety of high pressure pumps for grease, gear 
to need for knowledge of product, application, customer problems. lubricants, oil. Class learns through eye and ear, remembers. 


LEARN BY DOING: Class heats sample of industrial PAINLESS PHYSICS: Demonstration of behavior of various lubricants in 
oil, tests for tackiness. Object: To determine its 


different size pipes and hoses under varying pressures. Salesmen must 
pressure characteristics with sensitive testing device. 


know how to match lubrication systems and the grease to be used in them. 


ALEMITE'S SALES TOOLS: Students get thorough briefing on sales, adver- GRADUATION DAY: Big doings at the Chicago 
tising, and promotion setup. Discussion centers on how to sell the jobber, Racquet Club. Above, class member presents Frank 
how to teach jobber’s salesmen to sell customers, how to use sales aids. Hiter, senior v-p, with scale model of plant for desk. 
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Alemite makes a long line of lubri- 
cation products. Something ‘very 
special” is required to sell such a line, 
says Hiter. “From the beginning, 
when the automotive industry was in 
its infancy, selling products such as 
ours has required a higher degree of 
that intangible quality known as 
‘sales ability,’ than in other lines.” 

Most salesmen, as well as Alemite 
men, found that when the sellers’ 
market changed to a buyers’ market 
during postwar years, “order takers” 
realized they weren’t such balls of 
fire and that they had to learn to sell. 
Weak sisters fell off the stalled band- 
wagon and old-timers came out of 
their pleasant fogs to dig and sell. 

In their sales training school, Ale- 
mite executives are convinced that 
they have the answer to the problem 
of salvaging potentially good sales 
material and of upgrading the pro- 
ductiveness of seasoned men. 


Hiter knows how to get sales and 
he knows salesmen. He knows that 
too much theory and superfluous data 
should be avoided in training them, 
and that too much technical knowl- 
edge will impede their success. Stu- 
dents attending the two courses at 
Alemite College — Automotive-Farm 
and Industrial Sales—are taught only 
what they need to know as technical 
aids to selling. 

Hiter can look back on the days 
when the company’s production and 
sales were centered on the hand-oper- 
ated grease gun and when he was one 
of the first men on the road to sell 
that gun. He has seen production 
grow from this humble beginning to a 
complicated line of more than 4,000 
items. And he knows it “takes some 
doing” to learn enough about each 
item to sell the line. 

The 400 men who have taken or 


will take the courses are men who 


HIGHLY COMPETITIVE MARKET 


UTILIZES ADVERTISING 


“The products that we distribute are sold in a highly competitive consumer 
market", says Harry Watson, manager of McElroy & Prewitt Co., food brokers 
in Sioux City, lowa, and the Sioux City Retail Trade Area.* 


“It is necessary", Mr. Watson continues, ‘to keep the brand 
names, sales messages and promotional activities of our 
products before the consumers at all times—or sales decline. 
For years, the Sioux City Journal & Journal-Tribune have 
been doing this job for us, and doing it economically”. 


Sioux City is located in the heart of the rich midwest, has 
a metropolitan area population of 103,917 and is one of the 


Harry Watson 


top livestock markets in the nation. 


*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota) 
Population—818,400 “Buy-Minded" People 


‘a FAMILIES 


The Aweniean Legion Magazine 
78.5% Adult Men Readers Are Married 
49.2% Have One or More Children (under 18 years) 


_ 3.16 Persons Per Family 


Source: Starch Consumer Magazine Report 


January-December, 1951. 


2,700,000 ABC CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 


constitute the first and most vital link 
in the marketing of Alemite prod- 
ucts: distributors, distributor  sales- 
men, sales managers, supervisors of 
distributors and salesmen for the dis- 
tributors. Several students in the first 
classes were sales executive heads of 
million-dollar businesses, yet they 
were sufficiently concerned to take 
time out last spring and go to Chi- 
cago to learn more about their “bread 
and butter.” 

“These executives know that the 
making of a salesman is not just a 
matter of giving him a job,” says 
Hiter, “or assigning a man to a ter- 
ritory and letting him learn by ex- 
perience. If he is given a fair chance 
to succeed, he should be given an op- 
portunity to acquire complete knowl- 
edge of his products and be trained 
in how to sell them.” 


Market Is Broad 


Alemite has 37 distributors, each 
operating in an exclusive territory, 
ranging from part of a state to two 
states. Eighteen of these distributors 
have been selling Alemite products 
for more than 25 years; they know 
the value of sales know-how. The 
automotive-farm products distributors 
sell directly to jobbers, who handle 
lubrication fittings, wheel balancers, 
Versatal pumps (for undercoating 
cars and for roofing buildings), hand- 
operated grease guns, and complete 
automotive lubrication departments. 
Industrial products are also sold by 
jobbers, including mill supply houses. 
Oil mist systems, grease fittings for 
high pressure lubrication, centralized 
lubrication systems, even pumps with 
which to fill fig newtons, are special- 
ized industrial products. The distribu- 
tor decides who will attend the school, 
although the company reserves the 
right to limit the size of classes, usu- 
ally no more than 25 at one time. 
Expenses for the two weeks are 
worked out between the distributor 
and the Alemite College student. 

Courses alternate between automo- 
tive-farm and industrial selling. Pro- 
fessors come from all departments of 
the factory, including managerial, ex- 
ecutive and sales. Each instructor is 
a specialist in his own line. 

In both schools emphasis is placed 
on sales knowledge, but because of 
the kinds of products a good share of 
this sales knowledge encompasses 
technical familiarity with the prod- 
ucts. For instance, the industrial sales- 
man should know how to prescribe 
lubrication in certain machinery, 
which means that he should be a com- 
bination of many trades—electricia., 
plumber, pipefitter, millwright ard 
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sl'de-rule man. He should be a lubri- 

tion engineer, know when to use 
licht or heavy oil or grease, and how 
n ich. 

Thus 55% of each course is de- 
yoted to technical work, with 45% 
devoted to selling techniques. 

In Hiter’s opinion an industrial 
sciesman, “no matter what his line, 
should be able to tell industry how to 
beat a problem, and should likewise 
advise the home factory of that exist- 
ing problem. To do this, he must 
have sound technical knowledge.” 

\ good example of what can hap- 
pen when a well-trained salesman 
spots an industrial problem is now em- 
bodied in Alemite’s Versatal pumps. 
A salesman found a need for a ma- 
terials lubrication pump in many of 
the factories he visited, studied the 
situation thoroughly and made his 
recommendations to Alemite engi- 
neers. His recommendations were ac- 
cepted and started to snowball. Now 
there is an extensive line of Versatal 
pumps and accessories, several new 
departments for manufacturing them 
and jobs for many workers. In fact, 
the salesman now heads the Versatal 
Department. 

In talking about the Alemite sales 
school, Hiter is emphatic on one 
point: Its sole purpose is to benefit 
the individual salesman and distribu- 
tor first, then on down to his com- 
pany and customers. A training school 
can be a dull affair, but we intend 
to keep ours interesting.” 


Students Learn by Doing 


Subjects covered in the automotive- 
farm school include the history of 
Alemite, equipment and “hardware” 
jobber marketing, petroleum products, 
service, sales to car dealers, service 
stations, and farm implement dealers; 
advertising and kindred subjects. The 
industrial school deals with several 
kindred subjects but emphasizes sell- 
ing centralized and oil mist lubrica- 
tion systems, Versatal pumps and 
many other products used in manu- 
facturing. 

Interspersed among the lecture or 
demonstration sessions of both schools 
are laboratory periods during which 
students use various kinds of equip- 

ent. Student participation keeps stu- 
cents on their toes. They also have 

opportunity to study mock-ups of 
veral Alemite products. These mod- 

S were constructed at considerable 

<pense by the company, but they will 

‘ove their worth at later plant and 
jobber meetings. 

Indicative of the scope of the in- 
istrial course is this program for one 
SEPTEMBER 
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of the two weeks: Petroleum Prod- 
ucts; Hand, Manual and Power 
Pumps; Hose Applications and Prod- 
ucts; Markets and Selling Aids; Oil 
Mist Product, Application, Progress. 
Here, actual instalation of Oil Mist 
to machine tools is practiced by the 
students, and sales and promotional 
aids in selling Oil Mist are presented. 
An entire day is devoted to laboratory 
work on Versatal pumps. 

It might be said that the main ob- 
ject of the Alemite industrial school 
is to prepare the men to be “‘teach- 
ers,” available to show American in- 
dustry how proper lubrication of ma- 


chinery can increase production by 
decreasing “downtime” (the period 
lost while machinery is relubricated 
by hand or when some part has 
burned out through improper lubrica- 
tion). A cotton processing plant in 
Georgia is cited as an example: By 
installing automatic, centralized lu- 
brication, 45 minutes were saved be- 
tween shifts, a period previously lost 
to slow hand lubrication of machin- 


ery. Productivity increased substan- 
tially. 
What do students think of the 


school ? A veteran salesman from Buf- 
falo remarked: “To me, this school 


Move 


Salesmen 
this budget 


way 


* 


"fe ae 
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Every business has a lot of moving jobs: 
household goods of transferred sales- 
men or other personnel. Do it the bud- 
get way...call your local North American 
Van Lines Agent. He can help you get 
better service at no extra cost; scientific 
packing; central dispatching assures 
swift delivery. Move trade-show exhibits, 
office or plant equipment, too. Get “‘Sur- 
vey Service’’ estimate...no obligation. 


hom Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


Dept. SM10, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG-DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 


PERRYGRAF S4z-Gaz™ 
CATALOG PAGES 


It’s 


Sacyl | 


TURN A 
DISC 


INFORMATION 
TURNS UP 
ERE 


Se 


No thumbing through pages... 
No pencil notes...no cross reference 


S10Z error! 


PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart Catalog Pages 
make it easy to extract necessary informa- 
tion QUICKLY. Turn a disc to your 
product reference .. . related information 
appears and unrelated information is 
screened out. No cross reference turning 
from page to page is necessary. No need 
to make side pencil notes and figure... 
information is accurate and complete. 
Making it quick and easy for your pros- 


pects to secure all necessary information 
about your products is GOOD SELLING. 


For Detailed Information and Costs 
on PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart 
Catalog Pages... 

. send samples of your present catalog 
pages. We will advise how they can be 
converted into PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart 
type and give you the cost. 


WRITE FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 
Hundreds of applications are illustrated 


— 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1502 Madison, Maywood, Illinois © Representatives in Principal Cities 
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means a return to the solid founda. 
tion that was Alemite before the 
world turned over. The war threw 
everything out of order and now we 
can again direct our efforts into the 
most promising channels.” 


The Jacksonville, Fla., sales man- 
ager was sufficiently sold on the 
school not only to take the automo- 
tive-farm course but the industrial 
course too. The manager of the Mem. 
phis distributorship, back home long 
enough to think it over, said in a let- 
ter to Hiter: “If it were possible to 
send our entire sales organization at 
one time, I certainly feel it would be 
worthwhile, and that the expense in- 
volved would be immaterial in com- 
parison with the over-all good it 
would do our organization here.” 


No Tricks 


Generally recognized as one of the 
founders and builders of the lubrica- 
tion business Alemite tells students 
that, as salesmen and distributors, 
their cooperation in adhering to sales 
policies is responsible for their com- 
pany’s tremendous growth. 


“We do not base any success on 
selling just so much grease and hard- 
ware at a price,” says Hiter, “and 
we don’t use tricks or price advan- 
tages. Our policies are founded on 
sound merchandising, knowledge of 
products, a persuasive way to present 
them, offering dealers tested methods 
of increasing volume and profits.” 


Hiter is as enthusiastic about the 
Alemite College as are students. He 
feels that success of the school lies in 
this mutual attitude. “We want, 
above all,” he says, “to send the men 
away enthusiastic about their jobs.” 


“If enthusiasm is lacking, a good 
sales job never can be done!”’ 


$10,000? - $20,000? 


I Can Show You How to 
DOUBLE 
YOUR INCOME 


Let me show you a new life ...a successful life 
selling. Learn how easy it is to make more mon 
by following my simple technique. In the p: 
19 years I have developed 105,000 selling w: 
combinations which have been used by hundr« 
of famous corporations; Sears, Parker P« 
Cadillac, Remington Rand and many others. 
You, too, can learn the Wheeler Way to st 
cess. My Home Study Sales Training Cours 
will teach you how to sell, how to make more 
money, easy money. Write TODAY for detai's. 


ELMER WHEELER SALES TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Home Study Division Dept. MS-54. 
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646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, |!!. 
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Sleepy Retail Selling: 
Con Manufacturers Cure It? 


By distributing a “how to" book to stimulate salesmen in 
its retail stores, Anvil Brand shows how manufacturers 
can help breathe life into man behind the counter. 


“T am here to sell, not merely to 
‘wait’ on customers.” To make the 
most of himself, the retail salesperson 
could do no better than to say that 
to himself each morning when he en- 
ters the store. This is a sample of the 


| sharp-edged tips found in “Sell with 


Success,’ a 39-page book prepared by 
Anvil Brand Inc., High Point, N.C., 
manufacturers of work and play 
clothes. 

“Sell with Success” is being handed 
to store management in 9,000 retail 
stores the company serves; the book 
condenses ‘‘principles which have been 
tested and found good and true in 
the experience of thousands of master 
salesmen and foremost stores.” It is 
written expressly for the interest and 
stimulation of retail salespeople, and 
Anvil Brand hopes they will delve 
into the book repeatedly to seek effec- 
tive solutions for knotty problems 
that arise with customers. 

It is more than just a handbook; 
the publishing of it is evidence that 
manufacturers need not sit back and 
cry about unimaginative selling— 
they can pitch in and help store oper- 
ators and their employes to swab up 
sloppy selling at retail. 

Anyone can assume the pose of a 
retail salesman, says the book, but it 
takes ambition, study, thought and 


With Customers 
Like This: 
Tired, cross 
Fussy, nervous ..:....... 
Excitable 
mpatient 
Unreasonable 
Timid 
Sensitive 
Undecided 
Deaf or elderly 


Children or foreigners 
Skeptical 
nquisitive 
Talkative 
Insulting 

Critical 

Indifferent or silent 


Pleasant 
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Decided and intelligent .............. 


practice to master the art of salesman- 
ship. To help salesmen master it and 
multiply enthusiasm about their jobs, 
the book carries “how to” sections: 
determining customer’s need ; arousing 
customer’s favor; building for repeat 
business, 

One of the tips: It isn’t enough 
merely to say, “This item is $1.89.” 
Maybe the customer thinks that price 
is too high. So you should have in 
mind enough reasons for the actual 
value of the item to be able to say, 
“This item has all these unusual ad- 
vantages — yet it is priced at only 
$1.89.” That builds up in the cus- 
tomer’s mind an enhanced idea of 
value and a reduced idea of price. 

There’s something the salesman 
ought to be able to say to himself 
when he leaves the store at night, ac- 
cording to “Sell with Success”: “I 
haven’t been merely a human machine 
for handing out goods. . . . I have 
greatly increased the satisfaction of 
many customers by guiding them to a 
selection of merchandise which orig- 
inally they had not thought of buy- 
ing.” 

The chart below, reproduced from 
the book, shows what personality 
characteristics salesmen should as- 
sume to adopt the selling attitude 
that best fits the customer: 


You 
Will Offer: 


puke ciatiererende eae Patience 


. .Consideration 


eu sateen Sie cate Quiet manner 
re Quick action 
MO os comeg ore Calmness 


. Gentleness 


pera sivacraeeteae Graciousness 

Pathak sorcdiereraeatar Confident suggestion 
a aentensaen Sympathy 

nahh wie keieuna aa Helpful guidance 
Rete Sere Candid manner 

S eietests econ a tater Knowledge 
choosen eeesee Courteous brevity 
umaaeese eae e Self control 

er its Cheers Tactful confidence 
esterases od Perseverance 

sind saete sn essas Convincing manner 
vdeak <<a whink What they expect 
ts ot Ares Prompt service! 


NOW the 


RCAVICTOR 
45) SYSTE 


for sales t 


Now, you can co-ordinate your en- 
tire, country-wide sales training program 
. .. thanks to the unique advantages of 
RCA Victor’s 45 rpm recordings. Now, 
main-office personnel can brief field men 
on developments in any branch of your 
business. 


A “personal” contact that’s simple, 
direct and forceful . . . more stimulating 
than dozens of bulletins or letters. A 
welcome and efficient aid, both for sales 
training and for month-to-month sales 
management. 


Featherweight, nonbreakable discs— 
only 7” diameter—play over 7 minutes 
per side. Compact, easy and inexpensive 
to airmail. Complete automatic players 
are low in cost...deliver astonishingly 
clear, strong sound. 

Ask us, too, about “45°s” successful 
direct-selling applications—ideal for spe- 
cial, on-the-spot promotion stunts. 

Contact your nearest RCA Victor 
Custom Record office today! 


630 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. S-90, NEW YORK 20 
JUdson 2-5011 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Dept. S-90, CHICAGO 11 
WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Dept. S-90, HOLLYWOOD 38 
HIllside 5171 


custom 
record 
sales #h 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


LETTERS THAT SELL 


Tangibles and Intangibles 


C. D. Maddy 
505 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
(MUrray Hill 2-3757) 


The earlier a letter names a 
product the greater is the read- 
er's confidence in the product 


and its maker. 
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4000 Food Stores Testify6o 


Fish Cook Book Tie-Up 


Nets up to 30% Increase for Food Chains 


The 32-page Fish Cook Book appearing in March GOOD HOUSE. 


KEEPING was the basis for special Lenten promotions in more 


than 4,000 supermarkets, representing 51 N.A.F.C. Companies, 


Results were outstanding: 


May 8, 1952 
Mr, Kim Doorly, 
Merohandising Division 
Good Housekeeping 
57th at 8th Aveme 
Wew Yor« 19, Hew York 
Dear Sirr 
The god wrk of the March Good Housekeeping 
Fish Cook Book promotion might be reflected 
in the 33% increase in seafood tonnage over 
the previous period and 10% increase of the 
seme period a year ago. 


Many thanks for your interest in this phase 
of our meat tusiness,. 
Very truly yours, 
THE ER ©, 
George M. Short, 
Meat Merchamicer 


‘33% increase in sea food 
tonnage over previous period’”’ 


me POULTRY -SEA FOOD PORK 


> 


Oveaating 
DANIEL 
#O00 stoass 


DANIEL GROCER COMPANY 


aaunasemenigiceibn 


May 9, 1952 

Kia Doorly, 

Merchandising Division 

Good Housekeeping 

New York 19, ¥, YT, 

We hed very favorable results regard ng the Maroh Good 
lousekeeping Fish Cook Book Promotion, our seles incressed 
@; proximately 20% on the items featured during this 


promotion, 


NOM aml 


J, C, Paniel, Vice President 


‘Sales increased 


approximately 20% 
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yt ood Housekeeping pulls them in 


3 TELEPHONE Kincsrow 61454 
amen rcee a hi 
ian aa STORES C “Meceesereaman 
PHILADELF BO. PA | 
=== 


AOODRESS REPLY TO 


LOCK BOX 820 A SETTER PLACE FTO TRADE 


PHONES 718 AND 719 
Tis WILKES-BARRE. PA YORKTOWN, INDIANA 
x Housekeeping Mr. Kim Doorly 
~ th Street and Oth Aveme Merchsndieine Division 
SF. New York 19, New York Good Husekeepin= 
57 Staut at Sth .veoue 
Repro ing Fa 
Attentions Mr. K. Doorly, ici New York, iiew York 
1ore Merchandising Division suees coena, we. Deor tir. Doorly: 
' oe MARE SUPER ETE, DIC. 
Dear Mr. Doorlys 80m TOR FOODR mC. Qur plane“and time nuve bern enythin* but our own since ve have 
ileS, MUNDT REALTY, FO noved into mr new rerehmee. Consequently, I find I can onewer 
In reply to your letter of May 1 pertaining to your Good two letters of youre at on tive if ym will purdon xe. 
Housekeeping Fish Cook Book Promotion, I am elated to write that e 
our particular Zone #5, enjoyed one of the healthiest fish volumes wi acs Piret D4 the set our Good Hourexeepin> Gueranty Seul promotion 
vere Ll buck to dune 14th. 
ony ~e Rezerdins the Fisn Cook Book promotion, whic. we ran on March 


} 304 i ' st y 
We had an overall 30% increase in sales over last year on Sea DEWEY C. WORDT, 13, 1 a2 happy to say for thet rarticuler week we nod c fourteen 
Foods as a whole, some inuividual items were as mich as 200% greater. “ lus percent vein over the saae week of lurt yeer. I do wot zean 


DARTEL @ursos, . 
Marmacdining & Ad rwrtinang to say that the promotion wos resnoneible for this ‘ain int I do 
Your Cook Book was displayed in tne majority of our Acme Super WILLLAM C. LINEBACE, think it was instrumental in mixinz that week a little iif -ser, 


Marie ts, and the overall picture as you can see is most vratifying. over @ yeer avo, then we custwerily runs 


MARE CLEVEROER, 
Tarte Bi pee emteet 
I neve vrevi ’ . _ 
I am enclosing a tear sheet of one of our ads which incorpor~ at Memento hee cia ee atte godt 
d oo Wt i fe n 2 : porta 
ated your ti.cme make Fish Your Dish! | A ad it affects. In thigqease mur fish 4en-rtnent was hinh-li-nted nd 
geret ¥. mane, we sre enjoyinz, etill « better Ourinesr than any orevio:e vest 
Very truly yars, Detect Raper er lenten eort s8> . 
r= s 


\ Zen Pm ficzee 
‘charles As@onnits/, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


MARY b WEEDUER, Thonk you very auch for ) our enlendid cooverutions 


Very truly yours, 


“7 


“Overall 30% increase in sales 14% gain over 


over last year in sea foods” 


same week last year” 


Leading Retailers Know the Answer! 


These on-the-spot experts recognize the tremendous sales influence of 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s editorial sections. They have more 
confidence in the rapid turnover of food products advertised in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and backed by the Guaranty Seal. If you 
want stronger point-of-sale support for your consumer advertising, 


let us tell you more about GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


omen f:now... the product 


that has it, earns it 


rrr” GOD) HOUSEKEEPING ge 


10, 650,000 


per THE HOMEMAKERS’ BUREAU OF STANDARDS -9;9F4+;000- 
3 copy 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. readership 
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What Happens When Uncle Sam 
Puts on a Sales Manager's Hat 


Listen, fellow toilers, to the story of the bees. More accu- 


rately to the story of the honey made by the bees. It tells 
how and why the Government is managing a sizable cam- 


paign to induce us to pour more honey on our pancakes. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD * Washington Editor 


Next month you’re supposed to feel 
sudden impulses, which you won’t 
even notice, much less try to account 
for, to put honey on your waffles in- 
stead of maple syrup or jam. If you 
do, a six-month sales campaign by 
the Government will have been suc- 
cessful without argument. If you 
don’t, the success will be a matter of 
interpreting statistics. 

Somehow, honey isn’t habit-form- 
ing. People don’t automatically 
spread it on their bread; unlike but- 
ter or jam it doesn’t get on the shop- 
ping list as a matter of course. If it’s 
on the table, you exclaim, “Ah, 
honey!” with pleased surprise. No- 
body yet hopes to get people to eat it 
three times a day. It will be enough 
for the time being if more of them 
just feel the impulse more often. 

The Government almost always is 
pushing some farm product or other. 
It supports crops, in the course of 
which it finds itself the owner of 
cherries, canteloupes or potatoes. 
That’s the way it is with honey too, 
but the mere business of getting rid 
of overstock is least important. Honey 
is special. If so little of it were pro- 
duced that there was none to support 
and the Government had none to sell, 
it would try all the harder to create 
a market. 


How it Began 


It’s what papas were once reputed 
to tell their children about the bees, 
how they carry pollen from the male 
to the female blossom, that excites the 
Government: no bees, no germina- 
tion and no germination, no crops. 
Regretably, in carrying pollen the lit- 
tle bees are more busy than efficient. 
Wandering within a mile or two of 
its hive, a bee will take only the 
flowers that attract it most, leaving 
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the rest to pine unvisited. But a 
farmer can bring forward the lonely 
blossoms the bees ignore. He intro- 
duces competition. Among easy-going 
vagrant bees, he sets organized col- 
onies—a hive or two per acre. Then 
they no longer can go about among 
their favorites only, but thoroughly 
and systematically must canvass the 


whole field. 


Bureaucratic Way 


Everybody, by now, is familiar 
with the way government statisticians 
will handle a purpose—say to make 
so many thousand airplanes. The 
planes will require calculated amounts 
of steel, aluminum, etc., each of which 
will require its own calculated 
amounts of other materials. Less loose 
in population statistics, they do the 
same thing. If the population ‘goes up 
such and such percent per annum, 
people will need this much more food 
in five years, and getting the food 
will take these additional percentages 
of hundreds of unexpected odds and 
ends, among which bee colonies are 
not forgotten. The business of culti- 
vating them must be developed and 
one way is to sell honey. 

After all of the draft programs 
have been written, cleared, discarded, 
rewritten and signed, a typical De- 
partment campaign opens with a 
dozen men sitting around a table, as 
in a directors room. All appropriate 
departmental interests are there: 
PMA which supports and stockpiles 
the crops; Home Economics with its 
family budgets and recipes; Informa- 
tion whose members know people on 
magazines, radio, TV ; Entomologists 
who know the insects side. 

The man who has taken a course 
in leadership sits at the head of the 
table, drawing out the others, care- 


fully bypassing such familiar blocks 
as “Personality Difference,’ : “Rigid. 
ities,” “Shyness.” Used to being 
drawn out, everybody comes jorth 
with “what Home Economics has on 
this nutritionwise,” about using “only 
normal trade channels,” about wheth- 
er “it’s to be national, state or local 
level” and “how it all clicks media. 
wise.” 

This is all perfectly intelligible, 
and finally somebody with a talent 
for turning chatter into assignments 
sums it up, frequently using the words 
“dynamic” and “aggressive.” To each 
one present, he proposes a job. Thus, 
a campaign has started. Although the 
table talk, called “Program Plan- 
ning,’ would make one wonder 
whether anything ever gets done, 
drives that begin that way sometimes 
prove highly successful. 


Campaign Plan 


The campaign on honey started in 
April, six months before it was to 
reach its climax. Directly, the De- 
partment has done little. There are, 
for instance, no government employes 
taking samples of honey along a gro- 
cery store route and showing the pro- 
prietors how to dress their windows 
with October foliage surrounding 
honey jars. The guiding strategy, 
although it may not have been thought 
of that way, has been to persuade 
other people to do things on the tacit 
promise that others also will be sup- 
porting them. On the one hand: “Tie 
honey into your advertising; it will 
be featured in the stores.” On the 
other: ‘Feature honey; it will be ad- 
vertised.” Often this is so well under- 
stood from memory of previous drives 
which were successful, that it isn’t 
mentioned at all. 

Last spring food editors of about 
70 women’s magazines were told 
about the drive and the reasons for it. 
They were given hundreds of odd 
facts about honey worth featuring: 
its many flavors, standard colors, how 
it is made, crops to which bees are 
essential. Pictures were sent out: bees 
in clover, hives, steps in processing, 
honey being served. Recipes with 
houey have started to appear. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, for instance, has run 
three. 

The first radio programs were ‘or 
farmers: the promise that there would 
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OIL EXPANDS= 


Today the Delaware Valley is second 
only to Texas in oil refining... de- 
spite its operations within a stretch 
of 15 miles as compared to Texas’ 
300 miles of installations. Future 
plans indicate the Valley is heading 
straight toward number one spot 
in refining. 


SUN OIL INSTALLATION AT MARCUS HOOK 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
INDUSTRIAL AREA attracts new 
and expanding refineries like a mag- 
net. A new $40 million unit for 
Atlantic. New installations for Texas, 
Sinclair, Sun: Gulf increasing capac- 
ity 70%...Socony expanding 50%. 
It’s all part of industry’s current $144 
billion expansion investment in the 
Delaware Valley, where public con- 
struction worth $500 million is in 
the works, too. 


IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 
.-e the Greater Philadelphia Market 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


THE INQuiIRER, chief constructive 
force in the Delaware Valley, func- 
tions as a moving spirit behind Valley 
progress. Encouraging regional ex- 
pansion has always been a prime goal 
with THE INQUIRER, which serves 
the entire Delaware Valley from its 
heart in Philadelphia. Such all-round 

; leadership long since established 
THE INQUIRER as the Delaware 
Valley’s first newspaper. 


Now in its 19% 
Consecutive Year of Total 
Advertising Leadership 
in Philadelphia! 


& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., 
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The Philadelphia Anguiver 


Constructively Serving 
The World's Greatest Industrial Area 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN JR., Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Blidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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Sales Analysis. . . 
Your Key to Lower Distribution Costs 


cy Pw 


. Are you getting your share of the market? 


. Is your sales force selling efficiently? 


Are you overlooking rich markets? 
Should you add new lines or drop some present ones? 
Are your dealers doing a good job? 


Are your orders profitable ones? 


A Sales Analysis by Gould, Gleiss & Benn can give you the answers to these and 


other vital questions. 


It can provide you with the information you need to ACT 


ON FACT ... the only safe way to conduct your marketing activities. 


A Sales Analysis by Gould, Gleiss & Benn can supply you with the facts quickly 


and accurately. 
distribution costs. 


It will enable you to streamline your selling . . 


. cut your 


For further information, phone or write your nearest Gould, Gleiss & Benn office, 


there's no obligation. 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 
ATLANTA 5 


FORT WAYNE 3 


Marketing Consultants 


17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 
2015 So. Harrison, Harrison 8674 


Market Research ° Sales Analysis . Sales Planning 


what's in it for YOU? 


* year after year—the CLEVELAND NEWS 


is second among the three Cleveland 


daily newspapers in the all-important 
retail DRUG field. 


that’s how local DRUG 


advertisers 


evaluate the CLEVELAND NEWS. 


if local retailers sell your products, you'll 


help them sell more every time you 
place the CLEVELAND NEWS on your 


schedule. 


it’s too good to miss! 


CLEVELAND /VEWwSs 


KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


be a drive. Then, texts were sent to 
urban stations: explanations of why 
honey is important, spot announce- 
ments which radio stations broadcast 
free ‘“‘as a public service,” recipes, 
There were corresponding texts to 
editors of women’s pages of the daily 
newspapers and suggested themes for 
editorial writers. 


Who Does What? 


Next came the solid job: getting 
those who can push honey to do it, 
Approaches to them usually were in- 
direct. To reach a large food chain, 
the Department didn’t always go di- 
rectly to the chain. First, there was 
the agricultural consultant of the 
chains’ trade association, part of 
whose job was to keep hep with the 
Department. Again, to reach the large 
wholesale grocers, the Department 
went first to trade association men 
they already knew and had gone to 
before. Except for a few large ones, 
independent retailers will have been 
reached through wholesalers, most of 
whom in turn will follow the recom- 
mendations of their trade associations. 
Naturally, the food trade press was 
asked to help or, rather, was offered 
copy about the drive. Articles have 
appeared in the Progressive Grocer. 
Pictures were scheduled to appear 
early in September in the Yankee 
Food Merchant. 

Wholesalers will provide inde- 
pendent grocers with displays. Inci- 
dentally, they’re supposed to talk 
about the drive and to propose larger 
than usual orders placed early. 

Trade associations, again, are giv- 
ing advice: how to feature honey’s 
profusion of flavors and the different 
kinds—comb, liquid, creamed. There 
are suggested slogans for posters such 
as “Honey for Breakfast,” “Honey— 
a Good Snack,” etc. Meanwhile, both 
Sunkist and the Florida growers are 
featuring “Grapefruit with Honey” 
and “Oranges with Honey.” 

There are ice cream manufactur- 
ers, makers of candy, owners of res- 
taurants, drug store proprietors with 
their lunch counters and soda foun- 
tains. It’s doubtful that anybody has 
been missed. Ice cream can’t be made 
with honey as sweetener but honey 
topping for a frappe is fine. There’s 
a book full of recipes, invented in the 
Department, which restaurant trade 
associations are passing along to their 
members. And honey-filled chocolates 
may be on the market. 

The Department wanted to reach 
the big mills with their mixes for 
cakes, muffins, etc. In one case, it was 
a local honey broker who knew the 
sales manager. In another there was 
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a letter to the president, written cold. 


What’s wanted of these companies is 
advertising: hot biscuits or pancakes 
made from their prepared mixes and 
served with honey. 

One thing to be done is to make 
people suddenly feel like eating honey. 
Somebody must make people antici- 
pate its taste and texture. With per- 
fect confidence, the Department is 
leaving that to the copywriters. It’s 
suficient that the advertising has been 
promised. 

The people the Department solicits 
actually help. Showing you the bulle- 
tins he’s already sent out, a trade 
association man will say rather pa- 
tronizingly that “we don’t mind giv- 
ing the Government a lift now and 
then,” giving you a measure, since 
some other branch is prosecuting his 
members, of the full scope of his tol- 


erance. But a Department man can 
reasonably take such help for granted, 
even though he asks for it hat in 
hand. The spokesman for each trade 
knows that each other trade will also 
have been asked and probably will 
have promised. The drive will be on. 
If he didn’t tell his members, they’d 
fail to feature something that might 
prove popular. Besides, he wants copy 
for his weekly trade bulletin. 

Thus, each point in a government 
sales drive assumes, and perhaps as- 
sures, the success of each other point. 
And each time a drive is successful, 
people are more ready to join the 
next. Most effort has been put into 
selling honey, which has an impor- 
tance beyond excess inventory. It will 
be interesting to see whether it does 
become a more frequent snack or even, 
perhaps, a day-to-day food. 


POLITICS MEETS PROMOTION: This !952 national election map, part 
of a promotional package, is featured in Coolerator's sales campaign 
between now and Nov. 4. Copies of the map, on which forecasters 
can paste party symbols and compare results after the election, are 
given to dealers for distribution among their customers. To promote 
the campaign, Coolerator encourages dealers to sponsor consumer 
contests and award merchandise prizes to the most accurate pollsters. 
King-size postal cards, spot radio and television announcements, 
newspaper advertisements, and window displays are used to establish 


consumer contact. 


SEPTEMBER 
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EARTH SHAKING! 


Only 5 cities in the 
United States have 
Sunday newspapers with 
circulations larger than 


MINNEAPOLIS SUNDAY 
TRIBUNE 


620,000 
in the Upper Midwest! 


NATION-WIDE FIELD SERVICE 
USEFUL TO ADVERTISERS AND EDITORS 


Organization of 500 capable Photo-Reporters pro- 
vides effective way to obtain on-location photos, 
case histories, stories, testimonials and releases. 


For more information write or phone 
SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


BEST LOCATION... 


...for serving the Southeast is Jacksonville. No 
other Southern City can give you quick access to the 


rich Florida market as well as the rest of the South- 
east. Ideal plant or headquarters location. Follow the 
modern trend to Jacksonville. Write Committee of One 
Hundred, Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville 2, 
Florida—Division . 6. 
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This “Salesman” Answers Question 
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Your Salesman Never Hears 


In any sizable industrial organization there are 
men your salesman never gets to see... yet 
these men have questions about products... 
and a voice in buying decisions. And there are 
times—as every salesman knows—when an 
unknown buying influence can decide a sale. 


But management can provide every salesman 
with an “‘assistant’’ in the form of a consistent, 
properly executed advertising campaign in 
Business Magazines. Such a campaign can 
save the salesman’s time by maintaining con- 
tinuous contacts with both the known and 
unknown buying influences . . . answering 
. . . building preference for your 
product or service. 


questions 


Herve is what an office furniture manufacturer discovered— 


; WHAT RESULTS WILL BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING ACHIEVE? 


We call Business Publication Advertising 
*‘Mechanized Selling”’ because, just as modern 
machines speed production, so Business Paper 
Advertising applies the high speed, low cost 
tools of advertising to the selling end of your 
business. It permits the salesman to concen- 
trate his valuable time and skill on the im- 
portant job of getting the order. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 
20-page booklet, ‘‘Mechanizing Your Sales 
with Business Paper Advertising.”’ Also about 
our sound-slide film... “Mechanized Selling — 
Blueprint for Profits’? which is available for 
showing at sales meetings. 


“Our advertising budget was about 20 percent higher in 
relation to sales in 1950 as compared with ten years 
earlier, but our advertising expenditures in business 
publications were up 100 percent. Other sales expense 
declined 33 percent as our sales increased fivefold. Busi- 
ness publications, we believe, focus the advertising dol- 
lar on the critical spot.”’ 


Mr. W. Bruce ELLSwoRTH 
Corry Jamestown Mfg. Corp. 
Corry, Pennsylvania 


sah "See you at the ntt((X) Nov. 4" 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PN 


AM 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ McGRAW-HILL cnn 
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Are Your Co-op Ads 
Abused in These 5 Ways? 


Are high pressure tactics driving you into poor deals, bad 
ethics, and violation of the law? Is the end in sight? 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


Vice-President, Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


Never during the past 10 years has 
there been so much discussion of the 
pros and cons of cooperative adver- 
tising between manufacturers and re- 
tailers as during these first six months 
of 1952. And never during the same 
length of time has there been quite 
so much pressure on most sales man- 
agers to put higher and higher pro- 
portions of their advertising budgets 
into cooperative deals. 

At a luncheon of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Milwaukee held in 
May, Bernice Fitzgibbon, advertising 
director of Gimbel Bros., New York, 
said that manufacturers should put 
“a large chunk” of their advertising 
appropriations into the hands of cap- 
able advertising departments of retail 
stores, which would write and place 
the ads. 


If You Don't Resist? 


That kind of pressure is out in the 
open. Much more subtle is the pres- 
sure put on the sales manager work- 
ing out a deal with a retail buyer, 
who asked for an allowance of 25c on 
each item for advertising. When the 
sales manager agreed to that the 
buyer raised his sights and asked for 
50c per item. Since that seemed to 
come easily, the buyer pressed for 75c. 
The sales manager agreed and, ac- 
cording to the story, promptly killed 
the deal by saying, “Now I'll adjust 
my prices to cover this 75c increase 
in the price of each item.” 

This one sales manager was strong 
enough to resist the pressure. But 
what happens when you don’t resist ? 
What happens when you have goods 
to sell, and the only way you can get 
a buyer to agree to buy is to offer a 
substantial allowance for advertising ? 
What happens when you say, “All 
right, we can’t afford to do this for 
everybody, but this is an important 
order from an important store so 
we'll make a confidential exception” ? 
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The first thing that happens, in 
most instances, is that you break 
down completely any advertising 
plans and policies you may have de- 
veloped. Chances are these plans have 
been thoroughly and carefully thought 
out. They are designed to take your 
business to a given objective over a 
period of months and even years. But 
unless they have covered the problem 
of cooperative advertising and unless 
you stick rigidly by the cooperative 
advertising program outlined in your 
own plans, you might as well tear up 
your plans and start over. You can’t 
be an opportunist about cooperative 
advertising and at the same time 
build real, long-term acceptance for 
your product. 

The second thing that happens is 
that your cooperative advertising 
ceases to be cooperative. Time was 
when cooperative advertising was 
generally described as fifty-fifty ad- 
vertising. The store paid half the ad- 
vertising rate billed to it by the news- 
paper, and the manufacturer paid the 
other half. It was as simple as that. 


Exploded Theory 


But not so today. Cooperative ad- 
vertising, unless you set up your own 
rules and abide by them strictly, has 
become anything but cooperative. 

Women’s Wear Daily, the retail- 
ers’ newspaper, recently had this to 
say on the subject: 

“Store officials contend that no co- 
op formula has ever existed. Accord- 
ing to a Fifth Avenue specialty store 
ad manager, ‘our arrangements differ 
in each department. In some depart- 
ments, we have a fixed policy not to 
accept any vendor money. In others, 
we have been offered, and have taken, 
much more than half the cost of the 
ad. It’s true that, with some manu- 
facturers, we have fifty-fifty con- 
tracts, but these are not general and 
do not reflect any traditional policy.’ 

“Another ad manager observes, 


‘the buyers make all arrangements 
with manufacturers and will take 
anywhere from 20 to 100%, accord- 


ing to the merchandising prospects 
in the offing. We also pass on produc- 
tion costs to the manufacturer’.” 

In other words, most stores press 
for all the traffic will bear when they 
pass the hat for advertising allow. 
ances. The theory that a cooperative 
promotion was a partnership between 
retailer and manufacturer is as dead 
as the theory that the earth is flat. 

The third thing that happens is 
that you open yourself up to fraudu- 
lent practices from even the most 
prominent retailers. And when we 
say fraudulent, we mean fraudulent! 

The most prevalent of these prac- 
tices is the so-called double-billing 
system. Under this arrangement the 
retailer is billed by the newspaper in 
which your advertisement appears on 
the basis of a 50,000-line contract. 
You pay perhaps 75c per line on that 
basis. At the end of the year, when 
your retailer has used, as planned, 
250,000 lines, the newspaper gives 
him a rebate of, we'll say, 15c a line. 
Does the retailer meticulously refund 
this to you? You guess! 


Racketeering on the Side 


Another of these practices is to 
charge production costs. One of the 
largest stores on State Street, Chi- 
cago, recently billed one of their man- 
ufacturers for advertising in the 
Chicago Sun-Times at 81c per line. 
The manufacturer, upon checking, 
discovered that the Sun-Times had no 
8lc rate, and that the rate to that 
store was, at most, 66c. Whereupon 
the store explained that most manu- 
facturers offered no objection to pay- 
ing the cost of producing their ads, 
but since this one did they’d be glad 
to have him pay the cerrect 66c rate. 

Why do we say that a charge of 
this kind is fraudulent? Simply be- 
cause, in most cases, the manufac- 
turer would prefer that the retailer 
would not do any advertising produc- 
tion on his behalf. He provides adver- 
tising mats; they are prepared under 
his direction the way he wants them. 
They say what he wants to say and 
display his trademark as he. wants it 
displayed. 

The stores, on the other hand, have 
their own advertising styles. It is 
only right that they should, and it 1s 
their privilege to change the manu- 
facturer’s advertising material to con- 
form with it. “Manufacturers are 
silly,” says Women’s Wear Dai’y, 
“if they expect stores like Gimbel’s 
or Lord & Taylor to sacrifice their 
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- Big Buyer on her own! 
Earnings and allowances give 
these girls $3,700,000,000 
| a year to spend, fancy free, 


Getting gifts galore? 
Birthdays, Christmas, grad- 
uation, hope chest. Gifts she 
nearly always selects herself. 


_ Coaching Mom, Dad? 
_ Power in every field of fam- 
oe ily buying. She can pick a 
==... product...switch a brand. 


Here comes the bride? 
_ More girls wed at 18 than at 
, any other age. Is your product 
| ontheirshopping lists, for life? 


THERE’S ONE BEST WAY TO REACH THE 7,500,000 YOUNG WOMEN IN THEIR TEENS: 


seventeen sells" 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD « ATLANTA 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER IS REVEALING what many far- 
sighted manufacturers already know. Domestic lines 
are slackening and management is wisely going after 
export business to bolster falling backlogs. 


Prospect for 1952 export sales? . . . a big $15 billion. 
Exporters now readying increased advertising drives to 
get their share of this tremendous market are turning 
to McGraw-Hill International. Most of them know 
from experience that the most direct, effective and 
economical way to reach the eyes of the men who 
make the buying decisions abroad is through McGraw- 
Hill International magazines and services. 


Your nearest McGraw-Hill International representative 
will be glad to discuss your export plans with you. Call 
him today; or write the McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


McGraw-Hill International 


Offices in all principal cities of the world. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WORLDWIDE BUSINESS INFORMATION 


export market 


McGraw-Hill 
International 
Publications 
Give You 


e ABC Audited Circu- 
lation... you know who 
is reading your sales 
message and where they 
are located in your ex- 
port market. 


@ World-Wide Coverage 
... in every part of the 
globe. there are Mc- 
Graw-Hill Internationa: 
offices or representa- 
tives serving our pub- 
lications, our markets 
and our advertisers. 


@ Extra Export Services 
... market research, help 
in lining up overseas 
sales representatives, 
translations, merchandise 
ing, counselling, etc. 


over-all format just to satisfy th 
resource.” 


That’s true. But since it’s to th 


store's advantage and the manufac. 
turer’s disadvantage to make the aj 
conform to the retailer’s format, js ;: 
fair to charge to the manufacture; 
the cost of producing the ad? 

And while we’re on that subject 
what is the retailer’s 40% marky 
supposed to cover anyway? If, in the 
case of a cooperative deal, it doesn’: 
cover the cost of the advertising space. 
certainly it can cover the cost 9 
production in the retailer’s own ad. 
vertising department. 

All of which leads us to the fourth 
thing that happens to you when yoy 
are high-pressured into a “special” 
cooperative deal. You sacrifice your 
own advertising style to the store’ 
advertising style. In other words, the 
advertising of your product becomes 
secondary to the advertising of the 
store. That’s a very important point, 
for it illustrates the way you lose an 
important element in the control of 


your advertising appropriation when 


you follow Miss Fitzgibbon’s advice 
and put a large chunk of it into the 
hands of your retailers. 


Legal Angles under R-P 


The fifth thing that happens is that 
you probably open yourself to prose- 
cution under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. We admit that the violations of 
this law are so many and so flagrant 
that you probably won’t be taking 
much of a chance here. However, 
since suits actually are brought under 
it occasionally and since no sales man- 
ager deliberately wants to be the one 
responsible for involving his company 
in such a suit, it may be well to quote 
here from the argument on the floor 
of Congress just before the bill was 
passed : 

“The existing evil at which this 
part of the bill is aimed is, of course, 
the grant of discriminations under the 
guise of payments for advertising and 
promotional services which, whether 
or not the services are actually ren- 
dered as agreed, results in an advan- 
tage to the customer so favored 4s 
compared with others who have to 
bear the cost of such services them- 
selves.” 

The Act itself prohibits the scller 
(manufacturer or distributor) from 
paying or giving allowances to a cus 
tomer for services furnished by the 
customer unless such ‘allowance 15 
available on proportionately equal 
terms to all other customers compet 
ing in the distribution of such prod- 
ucts or commodities.” 
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Now, Gray makes electronic dictation available 


to every business and professional office, with 


Wo MADEN OTN METRO / 


The new “full control” method of tele- 


phone dictation — several people dictating to a 
centralized recording instrument. All the cost- 
saving advantages of a shared dictation network, 
plus privacy of dictation and full control over the 
recording unit! With AUDOGRAPH for heavy 
dictation and PHONAUDOGRAPH for staff-level 
dictation, you can now modernize dictation pro- 


cedures throughout your organization. 


Gray 


The World’s Most Versatile 
Dictating Instruments 


AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. 
See jour Classified Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: 
ern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. 
export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudograph are made by 
ray Manufacturing Company—established 1891—originators of the Tele- 


pre Pay Station. *TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The completely modern dictating instru- 
ment that does more for you! Its patented prin- 
ciple of disc recording with a stationary stylus lets 
Audograph operate at any angle and under vibra- 
tion—in car, train or plane. Records phone con- 
versations, policy meetings, conventions. Takes 
20-, 30- or 60-minute discs of paper-thin plastic 


which can be mailed, filed or used again. Get a 


free demonstration in your office! 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your new free Booklet T-9 —describing 
modern dictation methods, with facts on the Gray Audograph 
and PhonAudograph. 
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THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
371,134 DAILY * 300,970 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


‘PREMIUMS 
“AWARDS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THIS 1953 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


OVER 280 = 
PAGES OF =| a, 
NATIONALLY (_ 
KNOWN 

@ DIAMONDS 
@ WATCHES 
@ JEWELRY @ PEN SETS 


@ SILVERWARE @ LEATHER GOODS 
@ MANY OTHER GIFT LINES 


WALDRON & CO., inc. 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


aT 


@ ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
@ TROPHIES 


There’s one satisfaction you can 
get from the contemplation of such 
a suit as the one directed against 
Elizabeth Arden for a Robinson-Pat- 
man violation: The retailer who high- 
pressured you into breaking the law 
is equally liable with you for dam- 
ages. 

Frankly, the current pressure by 
the retailers for advertising allow- 
ances is peppered with entirely too 
many careless remarks, some of which 
are decidedly in the “red herring” 
category. For example, the advertis- 
ing director of a large department 
store was recently quoted as saying: 
“The advertising agencies are at- 
tempting to hinder co-op arrange- 
ments because it’s bad business for 
them. If the manufacturer ties in 
with the retailer in advertising, he 
tends to reduce his national advertis- 
ing budget and in this way cuts the 
agency out of its habitual 15% take.” 

That accusations along this line 
are pure poppycock is proved by the 
thoughtful study of “Cooperative 
Advertising” issued last year by the 
Lawrence Valenstein subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agency Admin- 
istration of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Here are the 
conclusions of this report: 

“Cooperative advertising, while it 
is subject to many abuses, and has 
numerous pitfalls for the manufac- 
turer and retailer, can be a very use- 
ful and profitable arrangement to 
both if it is truly cooperative. But the 
basis of cooperation and the terms 
must be clearly understood and agreed 
to in advance. Here are a few sug- 
gestions for such an arrangement: 

“1. A ceiling on expenditures 
must be set, usually based on the 
volume of the store’s purchases. 


“2. Definite agreement as to medi 
to be used, when ads are to run, siz: 
of ads and character of ads. 

“3. Rates paid by store are to 
part of the agreement with provision; 
for decrease or increase if medi 
change their rates. 

“4. Agreement as to the manne 
in which brand name will be disf 
played by store. 

“5. Agreement on price mainten. 
ance. 


“6, Agreement on _ preparation 
costs, if any, which are to be bille/f 
to the manufacturer. : 

“7, Clear agreement in advance on 
charges if ad is part of the storesfy 
omnibus ad. ‘ 

“8. Definite understanding on prof 
motional cooperation store will give 
in window displays, interior displays, 
information to salespeople and other 
forms of store tie-up. 

“The manufacturer who benefit 
most from cooperative advertising is 
the one who makes it part of a well- 
rounded promotional program . . .” 

No, it isn’t the advertising agen 
cies that are hindering cooperative 
arrangements. On the contrary, prac: 
tically all agencies recommend coop- 


Pen calike 


PEFR NAILIN 


oR 


erative advertising where a clients 


particular position requires it and 
where it can be controlled for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


The people who are hindering co-§ 


operative arrangements are the retail- 
ers who try to get all they can from 
the deal while they give as little as 
possible in return. It’s time for re- 
tailers particularly to wake up to the 
fact that cooperative advertising deals 
are a two-way street, and that in the 
long run they will benefit from them 
only as they benefit their vendors. 


SOMETHING NOVEL IN THE WAY OF SERVICE SCHOOLS is the 


one conducted by Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Alta, Norway, 240 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. Attending 20 employees of the Vegvesenet, Norwegian 
highway department, look on as snow removal technique is demonstrated by 


this D6 track-type Diesel Tractor. 


School was designed primarily to aid 
Vegvesenet in its almost ceaseless battle to keep Norwegian highways clear. 
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“WHAT SHALL WE SAY IN OUR ADS?" Any Polaroid dealer can get lots of good answers from 


broadsides which reproduce newspaper advertisements sponsored by fellow-dealers the country over. 


Such broadsides are a routine part of Polaroid's year-in-and-year-out promotional mail program. 


What's Behind Polaroid's 
“Dealer-of-the-Year” Award 


It's no half-baked promotional after-thought sponsored 
just to generate a little favorable publicity. Through 
it the company collects the best retail selling ideas, 
then spreads them around for the benefit of everybody. 


BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass., ams, Polaroid’s “‘Dealer-of-the-Year.”’ 
has a picture to brighten the eyes of Miss Scheer, who really is Mrs. Rud- 
any sales manager looking for re- lin, sister-in-law of co-owner Bern- 
late'-item sales. Focus on this: For ard Rudlin, brought in $25,000 worth 
eve’ 100 buyers of the Polaroid of Polaroid camera business in 1951 
Lai i (a print in 60 seconds) camera, by aiming her sales campaign at busi- 
90 eft the store with Polaroid G-E ness and industrial buyers. 
exposure meters, 81 with close-up Polaroid now is busy publicizing 
lens:s or filters, 78 with either one of Miss Scheer’s methods and those of 
Pol: -oid’s two flash guns, and 61 with other dealers considered for the 
carr’ ing cases holding all accessories. “Dealer-of-the-Year” award for 1951. 


d this take place in each one of The idea: to gather the best tested 
Pol: oid’s 4,000 dealerships? No, it sales ideas from the field and through 


hap; ened last year in Adams Camera optional advertising mats, copies of 
Sho s, Inc., Richmond, Va., and made dealers’ advertisements and publicity 
Bet: Ann Scheer, co-owner of Ad- and to suggest to all dealers how they 
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can broaden their sales. 

For winning the annual award 
Miss Scheer was presented the cus- 
tomary prize, a Land camera, bear- 
ing an engraved sterling silver plaque, 
and a citation signed by J. H. Booth, 
Polaroid’s vice-president, stating that 
the award is given “for outstanding 
enterprise and imagination in popu- 
larizing picture-in-a-minute photog- 
raphy.” 

As in the case of two previous an- 
nual awards, Polaroid sent releases to 
local newspapers and radio and TV 
stations. All were glad, as in the past, 
to publicize a local winner of a na- 
tional event. The newspapers and 
radio and TV stations that did so in 
Richmond were the News-Leader and 
the Times-Dispatch, WT VR, WLEE 
and WXGI. 

Miss Scheer supplemented the 
company-inspired publicity by run- 
ning special window displays in the 
two Adams shops, showing the prize 
camera, copies of some of the adver- 
tisements which helped her fo win the 
award and attention-arresting ex- 
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and pour in... 


IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST MARKETS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


More than a million people! Net buying income over a billion! Retail sales over 900 million! 
That's the Billion Dollar Spokane Market . . . one of the three must markets in the Pacific North- 
west. Although the very heart of the Pacific Northwest, the Spokane Market is distant from coastal 
cities. Three hundred highway miles separate Spokane from Seattle and it is 376 miles to Portland. 
The Spokane Market is a distinctly independent and unified trade area surrounded on all four 
sides by giant mountain ranges. Inland Empire folks buy in Spokane and other Inland Empire trade 
centers, and they read and buy from the two Spokane Dailies. 


No Pacific Northwest sales program is complete withour the Billion Dollar Spokane Market. 
The most effective and profitable route to sales in the Spokane Market is via the dominant cover- 
age and readership of The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. These two big, home- 
delivered dailies are accepted as home-town newspapers the. length and breadth of their vast 
market. Together they cover Spokane and the Inland Empire as does no other advertising medium. 


So cover the Billion Dollar Spokane Market and watch Pacific 
Northwest sales orders pour in. 


Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


160,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
‘ Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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Boost sales with Waddell 


POINT OF SALE 


Displays 


For deals or resale! 


1] {LM tine. 
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You cant heleve 1é until you 
see it 3$*44" permanent photos 
60seconds after exposure f 


POLAROID 


land CAMERA 
CRESCENT STUDIOS CAMERA SHOP 


334 W.MICH. AVE. KALAMAZOO . MICH. 


DEALER-OF-THE-YEAR, 1950, was Art Wilson, owner of the Crescent Studios 
Camera Shop, Kalamazoo, Mich., who, that year, did $40,000 worth of Polaroid 
business in a city of 40,000. Above: one of his newspaper advertisements. 


Get our price on self-amortizing 
displays to build dealer sales! We 
ship standard counter, floor, and 
wall units from stock; and custom 
build in quantity to your specifica- 
tions. Tell us what you sell, type 
of unit wanted, and how many! 


Free warehousing and 
drop shipments may be arranged. 


THE 


WADDELL 


COMPANY, INC. 


Since 1889 
Dept. D 


Greenfield, Ohio 


WILLA 
MONROE 
One of 
WDIA's 
many tamous 


JELLO 


Joins the Parade 
To WDIA, Memphis 


Yes, JELLO is another of the great General Foods 
products now using WDIA to sell the large Negro 
segment of the Memphis trade area (439,266 Negroes) 
in WDIA -BMB counties. This continuing swing 
to WDIA is further proof of WDIA’s complete 
dominance in selling this big ready-to-buy, highly 
brand conscious market. Increased sales will prove 
the same for your product just as they have for 
Stag Beer, Taystee Bread, Tide, Colgate Dental 
Cream and many others. Get the full facts today. 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: June-July 1952 
Time Sets WDIA B C oD E F . 
T.R.T.P. 11.4 24.1 20.5 15.1 15.0 1 
(Note: WDIA’s share Saturdays: 27.5; Su 


MEMPHIS WY DITA © tenn. 


John E, Pearson Co., Representative 


hibits of Polaroid sales material. Sev- 
eral additional sales of cameras and 
accessories were traceable to these dis- 
plays. 

Miss Scheer explains her plan: 
“We poured more money into pro- 
moting picture-in-a-minute photog- 
raphy — even after allocations — for 
business mailings and advertisements 
than all our Richmond competitors 
combined.” 

Results? Virginia Chemical Co. 
bought 27 Polaroid Land cameras for 
its field salesmen to use in showing 
farmers comparison photographs of 
fertilized fields. The company bought 
the works, too: deluxe cases, exposure 
meters and flash guns. 

This “Dealer-of-the-Year” concen- 
trated on selling user-benefits of the 
camera. Virginia Telephone Co. 
bought several cameras—with acces- 
sories — when it was demonstrated 
that hundreds of dollars could be 
saved on identification photographs. 

Under a cooperative advertising 
plan, Polaroid gives “Ad-Scrip” to 
dealers, amounting to 5% of the to- 
tal of each purchase. When the “‘Ad- 
Scrip” is returned to the company, 
together with invoices for newspaper 
advertisements or radio or TV 
charges, Polaroid remits one-half of 
the cost, provided the amount of “Ad- 
Scrip” totals that much. 

Adams stores used all the “Ad- 
Scrip” ahead in their 1951 selling 
campaign plus several thousand dol- 
lars. Although Richmond’s two daily 
newspapers, the News-Leader and 


Times-Dispatch, were used widely, 
as were TV station WIVR, radio 
stations WLEE and WXGI, and 
outdoor signs, the direct concentra- 
tion, Miss Scheer points out, was on 
direct mail. “There’s nothing like 
direct mail to nail the sales,” she 
maintains. 

Miss Scheer poured a steady stream 
of 25,000 to 30,000 pieces a month 
into selected markets. She never let 
two months slip by without at least 
one mailing. Her copy was never 
canned. Mailing pieces featured pho- 
tographs which showed how the Pola- 
roid camera fitted advantageously 
into the prospect’s business. 

But how are such experiences tied 
in to help other Polaroid dealers? 
One effective way to “play back’’ the 
ideas of annual award winners and 
other dealers to all Polaroid dealers 
is to send them announcements of 
the victors and detailed resumes of 
the methods they used to sell more 
cameras and accessories. 

For instance, in the case of Miss 
Scheer, the idea of selling accessor‘es 
with the cameras would be played up 
strongly and the figures would be 
quoted to prove how well the method 
pays off. How she took advantage of 
the allocations regulation to do more 
instead of less business would be em- 
phasized. It would be explained how 
she.used the company’s “Ad-Scr’p’ 
idea to help to increase sales. 

Another effective way is to pub 
each year in Photo Dealer the c 
plete story of how the annual win 
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Unusual for a newspaper to have TWO 
front pages, isn’t it? 

But . . . watching the Free Press in 
recent months, Detroiters have become 
accustomed to see this newspaper do the 
unusual . . . regularly. 

Page One is pagé one, naturally, de- 
voted to national and international news 
. . . The Second Front Page is Page 3, 
ordinarily, now devoted to local news. As 
Acting Mayor of Detroit, Louis C. Miriani, 
said: “The Free Press has put more pep 


into an already peppy paper with the ad- 
dition of its Second Front Page. It makes 
you feel that all stories are Page One in 
importance.” 

By putting more and more that’s new, 
different, novel, into this newspaper on a 
regular schedule, advertisers are enabled 
to take more out of it in terms of more 
reader attention, more reader interest, 
more reader enthusiasm for THEIR paper 
...and... MORE RESULTS. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 


“A4merica’s Most Interesting Newspaper” 
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you reach with the 


STATE MEDICAL 
JOURNALS 


Presenting the local medical news, and 
views on vital problems of the associ- 
ations, the State Journals wield a com- 
pelling statewide influence. 


Carrying only advertising acceptable 
to the A. M. A. Councils, the Journals 
maintain the doctors’ confidence on 
every page —editorial and advertising. 


Penetration of the Journals is close to 
100 per cent, including every member 
physician in the 39 states served. 


Channelled entirely through one office, 
your advertising in any chosen num- 
ber of State Journals calls for only one 
contract, one original plate and one 
statement. 


L 
STATE JOURNA 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the 
ical 


ILLINOIS 


Association 


American + TREET 
535 NOR 
cHIcAGO 10. 


AS—Med. Society, Journal of 
iCUT—State Med. Journal 
RE—Med. Journal 
OF COLUMBIA- Med. Annals of 
Med. Assn. Journal of 
-Journal of Med. Assn. of 
—Med. Journal 
State Med. Assn. Journal of 
ate Med. Soc., Journal of 
Med. Soc. Journal of 
K Y —Med. Journal 
A—Journal of State Med. Society 
—Med. Assn., Journal of the 
ND-—Medical Journal 
N—State Med. Soc. Journal of 
OTA— Medicine 


A—State Med. Journal 
GLAND-—Journal of Med. (Mass., 


amp.) 
RSEY-—Journal of Med. Soc. of 
TH CAROLINA- Med. Journal 
O-State Med. Journal 
AHOMA-State Med. Assn., Journal of 
NSYLVANIA~- Med. Journal 
KY MOUNTAIN-—Med. Journal (Colo., 
Utah, Wyo., New Mex., Mont.) 
TH CAROLINA~—Med. Assn. Journal of 
H DAKOTA~—Journal of Med. 
EE-State Med. Assn. Journal of 
ATE -Journal of Med. 
Med. Monthly 
GINIA—Med. Journal 
ISCONSIN—Med. Journal 
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proceeded to close the sales that 
brought victory. This publication is 
read, of course, not only by numerous 
Polaroid dealers but by many others. 
Indirectly it has proved a good chan- 
nel for convincing additional dealers 
they should handle Polaroid cameras 
and accessories as well as for acquaint- 
ing Polaroid dealers with details on 
how the award was won. 

Another effective way to “play 
back” the successful selling experi- 
ences of ‘“Dealer-of-the-Year” win- 
ners, runners-up and other outstand- 
ing dealers is to issue broadsides fea- 
turing reproductions of their adver- 
tisements. For example, at the time 
Miss Scheer was announced as the 
latest “Dealer-of-the-Year” a broad- 
side carrying a double-spread repro- 
duction of one of the Adams Shops 
advertisements was mailed to dealers. 
There was a big question mark at the 
left and beside the advertisement 
these interrogations: “Are you a good 
businessman? Are you still using pre- 
war business methods?” The heading 
at the top declared “PICTURES TALK 

. .’ The major sales presentation 
under it said in part: 

“THEY SELL! They explain. At 
some time, in every business they fill 
a need which cannot be satisfied in 
any other way. Yet, you know what 
has been involved in really using pho- 
tography—up to now: either expen- 
sive, time-consuming professional pho- 
tographic service that limits picture- 
taking to special occasions—or unpro- 
fessional ‘snapshots.’ But . . . Photog- 
raphy is now ready to become as much 
a part of your business as a type- 
writer! Ready to werk for you not 
just on special occasions but every 
day! The most important advance in 
photography in 50 years now brings 
you: POLAROID LAND CAMERA, Now 
Available at Adams Camera Shops. 


Stimulating Local Advertising 


“Delivers the finished picture a 
minute after the shutter is snapped! 
No chemicals, no mess! Unbelievable 
even when you see it!” 

Showing how the advertisements of 
other successful dealers are tied in 
with these broadsides, the Adams 
broadside when folded revealed only 
the enticing heading: ‘These Ads 
Have Made Money for Other Deal- 
ers.” Under it was this message: 

“There is nothing like a local twist. 
Many Polaroid dealers find they get 
best results by making up their own 
ads to fit the personality they’ve built 
up for their stores .. . to tie in with 
local events . . . to feature pictures 
of special interest to their neighbors 
and customers. 


“These ads have paid off for others, 
You may find in them good ideas f 
your own use.” 

From time to time mat sheets 
mailed to dealers, showing advertise- 
ments which embodied the succesful 
sales and merchandising ideas used by 
annual winners and other alert deal- 
ers. Available, too, are folders, dis- 
plays and other sales promotional 
tools. 

Although Polaroid does everything 
it can to help dealers to increase their 
sales, the dealer is encouraged to run 
his own show when it comes to Pola- 
roid advertising or in creating ideas 
to get more business. The policy of 
Polaroid’s top sales executives is: The 
more imagination the dealer puts into 
his efforts the better. After all, he’s 
on the spot and the home office can’t 
compete with that when it comes to 
putting over a local promotion. 


Meet A Champ! 


The annual award, as_ already 
stated, is given “for outstanding en- 
terprise and imagination in populariz- 
ing picture-in-a-minute photography.” 

Undoubtedly, one of the best ex- 
amples of the fruits of the company’s 
policy of encouraging the dealer to go 
all-out in imagination and originality 
is the case of the 1950 award winner, 
Art Wilson, owner of the Crescent 
Studios Camera Shop, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., who did a $25,000 Polaroid 
business that year—in a city of 40,000 
people—outstripping his competitors’ 
combined sales 10 to 1. 

In fact, Wilson was so determined 
to employ originality in sales ap- 
proach that he invariably rewrote 
Polaroid’s cooperative advertising 
copy to adapt it to the people and 
circumstances in his own community. 
Each advertisement was revised to 
appeal to a special group of people. 

As in the case of Miss Scheer, Wil- 
son’s volume was built up by point- 
ing out to local firms—by personal 
call, telephone or letter — how they 
could cut costs, speed production or 
step up certain procedures or processes 
by using picture-in-a-minute cameras. 
He sold Upjohn Laboratories, Inger- 
soll Laboratories and Bendix, and all 
banks, newspapers and real estate 
offices in town. At his suggestion, one 
company placed an order for 36 
Christmas gift cameras. 

Like Miss Scheer, Wilson had a 
definite policy of selling the uses of 
the camera rather than the camera. 
“Once you’ve demonstrated how a 
camera can actually help a customer 
in his work, or help him have more 
fun, the sale is yours,” is his sales 
philosophy. 
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“SPACE PEDDLING" comes in for some sharp, but constructive, criticism from ex- 
newspaper advertising salesman Jay Egan. Among other suggestions, he urges news- 
paper salesmen to approach advertisers with specific ideas for meeting their needs. 


Do Newspapers Really Sell 
National Advertisers ? 


After 25 years of selling advertising for newspapers, Jay 
Egan, now a merchandise sales executive, wonders. He 
planned to expand national newspaper efforts for stronger 
local coverage. But the newspaper "reps’’ 42. en't helped. 


BY JAMES W. EGAN, JR. 
General Sales Manager, Hosiery and Lingerie 
Gotham Hosiery Co.* 


National advertisers bought $513 
million of space in the nation’s daily 
newspapers in 1951. 

Recently I’ve been wondering how 
much of all this was so/d. 

I’m also wondering how many 
more millions of national advertising 
in newspapers might be bought 7f 
newspapers and their national adver- 
tising representatives sold ‘“‘national”’ 
or “general” half as intelligently and 


*New York, N. Y. 
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constructively as newspapers go about 
selling retail advertising. 

And conversely — considering the 
thorough and vigorous efforts being 
made by magazines, television, radio 
and other media for an ever-larger 
share of the national advertiser's dol- 
lar—I wonder how long the newspa- 
pers will be able to hold their half- 
billion. 

The greatest economic waste in 
America is in the really worth-while 
products and services which are la- 
mentably undersold. An example with 


which I’m especially familiar is news- 
paper advertising. 

Most of my working career has 
been spent on newspapers—selling ad- 
vertising space, and directing the men 
who sell it. I think I know how news- 
paper advertising can help local and 
national businesses get started and 
continue to grow. And, on national 
advertising, I had thought that news- 
papers and their representative firms 
were doing a pretty competent job jor 
advertisers. 

But in the last year—since I’ve be- 
come a sales executive for a national 
advertiser, trying to harness advertis- 
ing with personal selling to get more 
of our products sold —I’ve been 
forced to change my mind. 

This experience shows that news- 
paper executives and their national 
representatives often fail to provide 
national advertisers with even the 
most elementary and basic informa- 
tion on their markets. And they don’t 
even try to study the advertisers’ 
problems and objectives in terms of 
their medium and market. 

Please note that I’m referring to 
their efforts with national or “gen- 
eral” advertisers. In my work with 
retail advertising departments of 
newspapers throughout the country, 
I’ve always had satisfaction. The 
men in these departments are right 
down to earth. They think of the cus- 
tomer’s objectives and problems and 
they do what they can to help him to 
meet them. 

For years, off and on, advertisers 
and agency people have criticized the 
selling of newspaper space. As a news- 
paper man working for the best inter- 
est of newspapers I was concerned 
about this. But apparently I wasn’t 
sufficiently concerned. I excused all 
this by saying that the critics were 
talking about the exceptions and not 
the rule.... 

I’m now convinced that this is she 
rule. 

Let me explain that Gotham Gold 
Stripe uses newspaper advertising not 
only cooperatively but also as nation- 
al space. We were considering a pro- 
gram to use even more national news- 
paper space. 

In connection with this, I found the 
need for certain market information 
—not readily available from sources 
other than newspapers—which woild 
help me work out plans for making 
greater use of national newspaper 
space. So I prepared a questionn:ire 
designed to get this information and 
sent it to some 40 newspapers. 

I requested general market in 
mation in a little more detail tha: 
generally published, but very sim! 
to what I as a newspaper man on 
many occasions had gladly supp 
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|Now-Your Product-can-— 
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“ | MAKES YOUR PROSPECTS 
q STOP. .LOOK.. LISTEN! 


ers The TELLIT continuous message player repeats 


the your most exciting sales story automatically 
and continuously wherever your product is 
ed displayed! The voice of TELLIT stops traffic... 


gets your message across with penetration and 4 


J 
ee impact. You may record any message up to five J alomedous 
Lot minutes in length. TELLIT will repeat it any number a 
he of times with untiring enthusiasm. TELLIT’s robot-controlled hob 
stop-and-start mechanism offers many novel ways to let your 
- prospects activate your message—each one a traffic-stopper in itself. 
7 Add the voice of TELLIT to your display and 
‘0- watch your product sell itself! Unique — Easy To Use 
vs CONTINUOUS TAPE CARTRIDGE 


TELLIT’s unique sealed-pack Cartridge is easy to 
load, easy to handle. Recorded Cartridges can 
be duplicated, erased and re-recorded as desired. 


TELUT 'S novel start-and-stop switches: 


% 
4 


ppsnseensapdiatigiiiditniatenien = 
CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT $-915 


Send me free literature and information on TELLIT for 
C Sales Displays; [1] Sales Training. 


i 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
I 
| 


MAGIC TOUCH ELECTRIC EYE Name 
. » foot mat switch, body capacitor switch, push button Company. 
cr other types of remote switching devices will start TELLIT. Address 
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NEW 
ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


FOR 
Winter Group Meetings 


One rafe covers room, meals, golf, swim- 
ming (indoor pool), Old White Club, meet- 
ing rooms, gratuities to dining room 
personnel, maids, bellmen on arrival and 
departure. 


$19 per person, per day, single 
$17 per person, per day, double 


November 24, 1952 to March 15, 1953 


Organizations planning 
winter meetings may now enjoy 
all the advantages of The 
Greenbrier at rates which 
include privileges and services 
separately charged for during 
the other seasons. 


Superb facilities plus an 
experienced, smooth-functioning 
staff are the essentials that 
assure successful group meetings 
at The Greenbrier. But what 
makes them outstanding is 
Greenbrier’s overall congenial 
atmosphere ...that intangible 
something which spells the 
difference between feeling “at 
home” and just living in a hotel 
room. Add the relaxation of 
Greenbrier’s varied sports 

and social activities plus the 
rejuvenative effects of the 
famed sulphur baths, and you 
can see why The Greenbrier is 
the ideal spot for winter 


‘HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 
Telephone: White Sulphur Springs 110 
Teletype: White Sulphur Springs 166 

Or Inquire of Greenbrier Offices in: 

New York, 588 FirtH AVENUE ¢ JU 6-5500 
Cuicaco, 77 W. Wasn’ron Sr. « RA 6-0625 
WASHINGTON, INVESTMENT BLDG. « RE 2642 
Boston, 73 TREMONT STREET ¢ LA 3-4497 
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Egan Knows Advertising and Selling 


Fresh from college, Jay Egan started a career of 25 years in news- 
paper advertising as a salesman with the Chicago-Herald-Examiner ; 
then assistant sales manager of Mandel Brothers, Chicago. After a 
“hitch” in the advertising agency business he was made assistant 
general advertising director, at New York, for all the Hearst news- 
papers. Then he served as advertising manager of the New York 
Mirror; advertising manager of The New York Times, and vice- 
president and advertising manager of the Toledo Blade. 


A former president of the Newspaper Advertising Executives’ 
Association, he was also active in the “united front’ program, a 
decade ago, which led to the greatly expanded work for newspaper 
advertising of the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Among other things, he helped to launch the 
former American Newspaper Advertising Network — intended to 
attract more national advertising to larger newspapers throughout 
the country by offering continuity discounts for consistent campaigns. 


For many years Jay Egan has spoken and written widely on the 
advantages of advertising and on ways in which merchants and manu- 
facturers can make better use of it. 


to national advertisers and agencies. 
This communication to newspaper 
advertising directors started with a 
letter saying: “I am seeking to do a 
job of improving the sales and dis- 
tribution set-up of the Gotham Ho- 
siery Co. For your personal informa- 
tion, and not for general discussion 
at this time, present plans call for 
substantially expanded use of na- 
tional advertising in newspapers by 
Gotham Hosiery. I am working on a 
program with the Bureau [of Adver- 
tising, ANPA] and your good city 
is one which we plan to include in 
our first effort. (This program is 
still in the planning stage but our ob- 
jective is rather clearly defined. ) 


“Tt would be considerable help to 
me in bringing these plans into action 
if you would have your people fur- 
nish me with the information called 
for on the enclosed questionnaire. I 
will appreciate your getting the in- 
formation to me as soon as possible. 
And please, dear friend, don’t tell 
your representatives at this time—we 
are not ready for them yet... .” 

The letter was signed by James W. 
Sgan, Jr., “director of merchandising 
research.”’ (Some months later I was 
appointed general sales manager. ) 

A sheet of instructions, which re- 
quested the store data, asked that each 
newspaper give Gotham the names of 


YOUR PRODUCTS 


IN LIFE-LIKE 


THIRD DIMENSION 


with 


KLEEN*STIh 


THE MOISTURELESS, 
SELF- STICKING ADHESIVE 


oa ae oe ee ee ee ee ee 
aon” = a 


4 exclusive new 


( 
NN 


KLEEN-STIK 
creation 


“SLIDE-STIK” 


eee Fy 


~— ow ee ae 


Pumpkin Pie 
is Great wiih 


oa 


Printing and die-cutting provides simple, in- 
expensive 3-DIMENSIONAL displays! 


Gets prominent locations! 


Available through any printer or lithographe:! 


a 225 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
KLEEN-STIK Prodects,-tac. 75: Mon 11 


Write TODAY for your KLEEN-STIK “Idea Kit” —FREE! 
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the |-ading downtown stores and the 
leadiig stores in the principal neigh- 
borhood and suburban shopping areas 
covered by the newspaper. 

Poze 1 carried at the top the re- 
quest to “list neighborhood business 
districts in your city and names ot 
principal women’s ready-to-wear and 
fam:iy clothing stores in each. If you 
can supply maps showing location of 
the neighborhood business districts, 
four copies will be appreciated. . . .” 

Individual pages enclosed requested 
datz on individual stores, including 
store name and address; classification 
(whether department, specialty or 
family clothing store) ; location (cen- 
tral shopping district, neighborhood 
or suburban); approximate annual 
volume; whether store has branch 
stores, and if so, how many and 
where. 

This sheet requested the newspa- 
pers to list names of president (or 
owner) of store; general manager ; 
general merchandise manager, and 
divisional merchandise managers and 
buyers for both hosiery and lingerie; 
controller, and publicity director or 
sales manager or advertising manager. 

At the bottom of the sheet space 
was provided for listing, in order of 
sales volume, of lines of hosiery and 
of lingerie carried by each. 

Page 2 was headed “please indi- 
cate population trend as_ follows,” 
and provided space for noting city, 
county and trading area populations 
for both 1940 and 1950. Below that 
the newspapers were asked to “list 
cities in your trading territory [in 
which] circulation coverage of fami- 
lies is 50% or more.” 


Data Were Scanty 


As a result of these queries, several 
really amazing things happened. Most 
of the newspapers responded quickly. 
But some of the information was sent 
in hardly legible form, penciled in by 
somebody whose handwriting is al- 
most as bad as mine. Quite a few 
newspapers were very, very slow 
with replies. 

Information I sought on retail 
store personnel is at hand in every 
retail advertising department in every 
newspaper in the country. Data on 
brands carried is not difficult to ob- 
tain so I assumed that would be 
torticoming. I did‘ not expect full 
and complete answers on volume. 
Yet trom the “national” department 
ot tie Baltimore Sun came word that 
intc-mation on these three points was 
not available. Maybe the retail and 
nat nal departments there don’t 
spe: < to each other. 

1e Chicago Tribune provided 
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FROM AUTO-TYPIST FILES: 


Let Ewald Mayer tell you... 


“Diver Mail Results 
Up 300%" 


Sales Mgr., 


* @ Saft d Corp., 
with Auto-typist panty sig 


“The Auto-typist has saved us a great deal of available typing 
time,” says Mr. Mayer. “Our payroll is unchanged, but the 
volume of letters sent out has been vastly increased.” 


Also: “Our direct mailing results increased 
three times over our mailings without 
the Auto-typist!” 


Models To Meet 
Every Requirement 


Model 5030 
Operates any type- 
writer. Permits 


pushbutton choice 
of 5-20 different 


= Solas nn Shuitiges — 
= 


INUTO- TY PA Sr 


Here’s how! Transfer all your routine correspond- 


t ence to perforated Auto-typist rolls ... let your 

Model 5100 Auto-typist automatically process each outgoing 
—— ae ny letter, retaining all the attention-getting qualities of 
Automatic opera- an individually dictated and typed message. Sound 
tion of any electric easy? It is, and fast, too... one girl with Auto- 


typewriter. typist equipment can turn out as many as 500 let- 


ters a day! Better find out about Auto-typist today. 


2 ’ ® ee AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY : 
rs 614 North Carpenter Street, Dept. 159A ° 
° Chicago 22, Illinois ° 
: | f Name - . srnocnensvoneewenscwencne : 
. “ ay Firm z = Re eT ° 
M for free Auto-typist liter- a A REECE STE. ETERS Te DTT ORCL ERE ROTA 4 
° ature and full information . 
. on the Auto-typist line. City : bie Zone cists hecicticsaie ° 
. ° 
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Two Questions and ; 


| | Are you too busy with a thousand costs 
@ to care about cost-per-thousand? 


All advertising costs are UP. But the one to really watch is cost-per- A 
thousand circulation. At the current rates of some magazines, you can 


easily pay too much for your space if you don’t buy wisely. K 


Today, thanks entirely to the high editorial character of The American ) 
Magazine, it has attracted and held a great national audience of 2,500,000 
Hometown families. Yet The American Magazine’s unusually low page 
rate makes it possible for you to get the coverage of these premium — 


homes and families at a substantially lower cost-per-thousand. sans 
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MAGAZINE 
for Hometown Famer. 


S 
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y — 
Wf 
for Advertisers 


isn’t it obvious which of these big, family 
@® magazines gives you the most for your money? 


Ame ar 
ABC circulation Magazine | Collier's Life Look Post The American Magazine 
per dollar 361 310 292 279 276 gives from 16% to 31% 
more per dollar. 
Number of family ere Collier’s | Look Post Life | The American Magazine 
members per dollar 1305 1109 | 1011 998 971 gives from 18% to 34% 
P more per dollar. 
Number of families with income nit ‘ine | Collier’s | Post Look Life |The American Magazine 
over $3000 per dollar 26} 218 199 192 188 ‘gives from 20% to 39% 
‘ more per dollar. 
Number of home-owning ~onnha inc | Collier’s | Post Look Life The American Magazine 
families per dollar 4) 212 204 183 182 gives from 14% to 32% 
; more per dollar. 


(Sources: Dec. 31, 1951, ABC statement, B&W page costs and Stewart Dougall & Associates qualitative survey covering the above magazines.) 


| Because it reaches so many of America’s substantial Home- 

| town families, The American Magazine produces coupon and 

_ inquiry response at a: lower cost than any other family 
magazine. We challenge you to test The American Magazine 
against any other major publication with any measurement 
of reader influence—readership studies, advertising impact, 
or actual coupon response! 


a8 SU LERTSLL RE “A PPS a RE OR TT 
NEW YORK (19) BOSTON (16) CHICAGO (1) DETROIT (2) SAN FRANCISCO(4) 

E’ Che »oweth G. A. Dunning H. E. Cole E. W. Hellier D. M. Mikkelsen 

640 Fitth Ave. Statler Office Bldg. 333 N. Michigan Ave. Gen. Motors Bldg. 235 Montgomery St. 

Plaze 93-1000 HAncock 6-4610 RAndolph 6-6850 TRinity 5-5613 EXbrook 2-3342 


The Crow 'l-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion. 
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If You Want 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 


armer 


some splendid data... but on those 
three points its Sales Development 
Division said: “This is the sort of 
information that the salesmen in our 
retail department might supply based 
on their experience and opinion.” The 
writer added: “‘Please call on us for 
any additional information or help we 
can offer.” Maybe he wasn’t talking 
to his retail department either. Or 
maybe he thought I really didn’t want 
this information. 

The Portland Oregonian has long 
been a leader in various activities to 
develop national advertising for news- 
papers. But its reply, in part, said: 
“We regret that we do not have the 
facilities for making the survey re- 
quested. The activities of our Promo- 
tion Department are very limited and 
we have no Merchandising Depart- 
ment at this time... .” 

I don’t know who or how many 
told their national advertising repre- 
sentatives and to what extent the 
“reps” told one another. But these 
conscientious outfits, which until then 
seemed totally unaware of the exist- 
ence of Gotham Hosiery Co., started 
a procession to our offices at 200 


Madison Ave. 


The "Reps" Find Gotham 


With two exceptions, the calls fol- 
lowed a pattern. A young man would 
be announced. When shown to my 
office or interviewed by me in the 
reception room, he indicated in his 
first few sentences that the only in- 
formation he had was that Gotham 
Hosiery Co., over the signature of an 
individual named Egan, was making 
inquiries about newspapers. 

His newspaper or his representative 
company had not told him the kind 
of information sought. This at least 
would have given him a clue to our 
thinking and an opportunity to ask if 
there was anything further along this 
line his company might help to pro- 
vide. 

In not one instance had he, appar- 
ently, ever bothered to look up 
Gotham Hosiery Co, in the Standard 
or McKittrick registers, nor did he 
assume that I knew the name of his 
company or what a newspaper repre- 
sentative company does or is supposed 
to do. 

Almost word for word, here is 
what he said: 

“T represent the So-and-So Co. We 
are newspaper representatives, and as 
such we represent the Such-and-Such 
Newspaper of a certain city in na- 
tional advertising. We understand 
you are planning to do some adver- 


tising.” 


If You Want 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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A: this point I would tell him that 
kyew his company, its function and 
-wspaper; that I had told his 


his gol 
newspaper that we were only in the 
preliminary planning stages, and that 


| would be glad to talk to him later 
our thinking had progressed a 
bit {urther. 

Tae representative would then 
isk. ‘‘Do you have an agency?” 
~ 1 told him, “Yes, we've had the 
same agency (Sterling Advertising 
Aeency) for a number of years.” 
Phen he’d ask: “Do you handle 
advertising here?” 

ind I'd reply: “No, Stanley 
Goodman is our advertising and sales 
promotion director.” 

He could easily have ascertained 
those facts before he left his office 
to make the call. 


Only Two Men Sell 


Only in two instances—Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service and the Branham 
Co.—did the salesman mention that 
he represented other newspapers than 
the one he was checking for. And 
only these two men gave me any sort 
of a sales talk for their companies 
and the other newspapers they repre- 
sent. Only these two had informed 
themselves before the call—only the 
Hearst representative had _ helpful 
suggestions. 

| asked Stanley Goodman today if 
the newspaper representatives have 
continued to call on him after they 
were directed to him by me, and if 
any of them had a consistent follow- 
up program. He replied that the fol- 
low-up was very casual and entirely 
in sort of a just “checking” nature, 
not helpful selling. 

We started a test campaign in one 
‘ity. The representatives of two 
other papers in that city telephoned 
me and in each case the approach was 
“I'd like to come over and talk to you 
and find out why you are using the 
newspaper.” Or ‘Why aren’t you 
using ours?’ Neither representative 
thought to suggest that maybe his 
paper could help us achieve our ob- 
jective. Oh no, they just wanted to 
know what in the world we meant by 
using a paper other than the one they 
represented. 

Juite a number of representatives 
we e informed of the test campaign. 
Nene has called back to inquire 
whit the results were and if the cam- 
pan would be extended to other 
Cities, 

Vhen I started selling newspaper 
ad ertising space in Chicago many 
ye.rs ago, my father, an advertising 
ag ney executive who had _ helped 
-PTEMBER 
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many young men in the business, 
wrote me a letter. It arrived on my 
desk the day after I reported for 
work after leaving college. It said: 


“Remember, do not call on any ad- 
vertiser or prospective advertiser until 
you have a reason related to that per- 
son’s business, why. he should use 
space in your paper now... . There 
is always such a reason. Find it out 
before you call.” 


That injunction has guided my 
personal selling and my direction of 
selling staffs ever since. It has been 
my first, formal communication to 
the newspaper sales staffs I headed. 
Slightly rephrased, it was my first, 
formal communication to the Gotham 
Gold Stripe sales staff. 

Thus, when so-called advertising 
salesmen approach me without the 
slightest knowledge of my company, 
its problems, objectives and personnel, 
I am really shocked. 

But that experience also chastened 
me. After my many years of work 
for newspaper advertising—as mem- 
ber or head of various committees 
and associations; being quoted rather 
often in advertising trade media; 
knowing newspaper executives and 
the top men in all newspaper repre- 
sentative organizations—only one of 
the score or more of salesmen associ- 
ated my name with newspapers and 
assumed that I knew anything about 
newspapers ! 


"Bureau" Is Helpful 


The Bureau of ‘Advertising of the 
ANPA, for example, was most intel- 
ligently helpful in our plans for wider 
use of this medium in the beginning 
... but the follow-up generally was 
weak. 

I hesitate to draw invidious com- 
parisons between the way newspapers 
and other media are sold. But in 
fairness I must point out that the 
magazine representatives who call on 
me know a lot more about our think- 
ing before they call. For the most 
part they have had previous contact 
with Stanley Goodman or Sterling 
Advertising Agency. Usually, they 
plan their approach with a lot more 
helpful information. ‘They make it 
easier for me to think in terms of 
using magazines! Mr. Goodman 
tells me further that the magazine 
salesmen, even those we have never 
used and could not be considered pri- 
mary media for our program, call on 
him constantly with helpful sug- 
gestions, but the newspaper reps do 
not. 

These criticisms are intended as 
friendly and constructive. And in 


If You Want 


FARMERS 


CATERPILLAR 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work...stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 
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Ho si DUPLICATION 


V/, HOMES MISSED 


Sively. 


@EVENING 
@ SUNDAY 


What a relief to know you need buy only 
one medium to reach all buyers in Akron. 
And what a joy to know it costs so little. 


You'll find Akron worth cultivating inten- 


John S. Knight, Publisher 
Story, Brooks & Finley, 
National Representative 


| 


| 
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that attitude here are some sugges- 
tions as to how the selling of news- 
papers’ national advertising can be 
improved. 

First of all newspaper salesmen 
should be reminded of the impor- 
tance of their work. 

In fact, all selling and advertising 
are more than merely means of mak- 
ing a living. They are contributions 
to the whole of our national life. 
And they are part of our funda- 
mental right of free speech. In our 
country free speech means more than 
the honor or integrity of the maga- 
zine or newspaper publisher or the 
radio station owner. It is also a 
matter of economic freedom—en- 
abling the publisher or broadcaster to 
speak frankly and fearlessly for the 
things for which he stands. That in- 
dependence comes largely from adver- 
tising revenue. ... 

Specifically, I would urge those in 
charge of selling national advertising 
to consider four steps: 


Better Training Needed 


First and foremost, introduce bet- 
ter training for their younger men. 
They should inculcate in them pride 
and respect in the media they repre- 
sent and a better understanding of 
the capabilities of advertising as a 
servant of business and industry. 

This training should start at the 
top—from the example of their supe- 
riors. During recent, lush years too 
many experienced newspaper repre- 
sentatives have forgotten how to sell 
and how to develop and create news- 
paper advertising. ‘They have been 
concerned too much with “getting 
our share of what is out’”—and con- 
tent to leave creative development 
work to the “Bureau” or the repre- 
sentative’s association. 

In defense of the representatives 
perhaps it should be mentioned that 
the blame is not wholly theirs. The 
newspapers themselves should take 
some of the responsibility in that over 
the years too great a concern with 
costs of representation and too little 
concern with the quality of the rep- 
resentation greatly reduced the fees 
and/or commissions paid to represe”- 
tatives. 

Secondly, before permitting new 
salespeople to “represent” a group of 
newspapers to national advertise's, 
why not farm each of them out for 
two or three months or so to a clie it 
newspaper? Put the sales neophyte, 
in turn, through the classified, retail 
and merchandising departments, ard 
then in the national department. 
Only after he had obtained tls 
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first-hand, close-up experience of how 
newspaper advertising works, bring 
him back to the representative’s office 
in New York, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, and send him out to call on 
agencies—and advertisers. 

‘Advertisers’ is italicized to em- 
phasize that newspaper selling, to be 
efiective, should really help to meet 
advertisers problems. The young 
salesman, or any salesman, should not 
make a call on a major sales or ad- 
vertising executive until he has 
learned something of that advertiser’s 
problems and objectives and has an 
idea of how his newspapers can serve 
that advertiser. 

Thirdly, younger, and older sales- 
men too, should be required to read 
business publications—not only Editor 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT 
Printers’ Ink and Advertising Age, 
but the papers dealing with the vari- 
ous businesses and _ industries he 
would be expected to contact. 


Would Develop Specialists 


Some newspaper _ representative 
firms already organize their selling 
by business classifications. More of 
them should. The salesmen thus be- 
come specialists in food advertising, 
or drug advertising, or in cosmetics, 
fashions, appliances, automotive, etc. 

Fourthly, newspapers should do a 
better job of justifying rates. 

Store heads in city after city have 
said to me during the past year, 
“Newspaper advertising rates in this 
city are exorbitant. We just simply 
can’t do the sort of advertising 
needed at these high rates.” In the 
national field our own people here 
and executives of other manufactur- 
ing companies selling through retail 
stores have constantly complained of 
the high general rates. 

My own feeling is that newspaper 
rates are reasonably fair; there are 
some exceptions. However, it seems 
to be the general thinking among ad- 
vertisers, both retail and general, that 
newspapers have permitted their own 
‘ests to rise higher proportionately 

an that of any other industry. 

Newspapers have a very serious 

oblem in getting their good custom- 

s, the advertisers, to accept increases. 

Of course, the best way to do this 

to sell advertising for what it is: 

» necessary servant of both manu- 

‘turer and merchant by demon- 

‘ating to each advertiser what ad- 

rtising can do for his product or 

‘vice . . . because it does PAY... 

d more often than not it is PROFIT- 
A3LE. For the distinction you are 
‘ferred to Webster. 
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to sell Memphis 
you need Both 


wee and 
Pec ‘WMCT 


Memphis’ Only 
TV Station 


—to give you the selling punch 
in this two billion dollar market 


owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 
National Representatives - The Branham Company 


Los Angeles County has grown 49% in the last ten-yea: 
present 4,386,400 population, Los Angeles County has _ period, 88% in twenty years, 343% in thirty years! And 
been the focal point of the mightiest mass movement of | America is moving West to stay because of good living ii 
humans in history. Using U. S. Census figures as a basis, | an area with sound and diversified economy. 
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SUNDAY 


DAILY 


LEADER IN ALL CLASSIFICATIONS 


FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1952 


DISPLAY—The Times published 
39.4% of all newspaper display adver- 
tising in metropolitan Los Angeles. 


TOTAL ADVERTISING — For the first six months of 1952, the Los Angeles 
Times published 22,173,660 lines of advertising —42.4% of all newspaper 


advertising in the five-newspaper metropolitan field. (Source: Media Records.) 


THE TIMES IS FIRST BY FAR IN 


GENERAL— The Times published 


CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 


ES SE ee eee. ee ee ee oe a ee a ee 


44 2 


— See Le: eee 6 


In every major classification of ad- 
vertising, the Los Angeles Times has 
commanding leadership in its field. 
Charts above and to the right show 
comparative standings of Los Angeles 
papers in Total, Display, General and 
Retail Advertising. Additionally, The 
Times leads in Department Store Ad- 


gs. 


THE TIMES LEADS 
in 92 out of 112 


All.Other 

Los Angeles 
Newspapers /: 
Combined 


N dia Records 


Classifications 


= 


CLASSIFICATIONS—The Times is 
first in 92 Media Records categories 
including every major listing. 
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. 35.4% of all general advertising in 
vertising (48.3% of the field); Classi- the five-newspaper Los Angeles field. 
fied Advertising (50.4% of the field), 
and in most categories measured by 
Media Records. Figures provided are 
based on the first six months of 1952 
and exclude This Week and American 
Weekly linage to show actual compar- 
ison of the newspapers themselves. 


MARKET DATA AVAILABLE 


Information regarding the Los An- 
geles market and the newspaper field 
is available to all advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies upon request. Ma- 
terial may be obtained from Cresmer 
& Woodward offices or by writing to 
Los Angeles Times, Market Research 
Division, Los Angeles 53, California. 
Inquiries are invited and prompt and 
careful attention will be given to each 
request for market and media data. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER & WOODWARD, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


RETAIL—The Times published 40.7% 
of all the retail advertising in the five- 
newspaper Los Angeles field. 
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THIS RACK, say Mehl salesmen, will produce 5 turns a year, grossing $55 profit. 


Self-Service Rack 
Key to Freezer-Pack Sales 


It's produced millions in impulse purchases for hundreds of 
items so why not for frozen food containers, too? Couple it 
with a "How to Sell It'' manual for distributor salesmen and 
you have a combination that placed 9,000 racks in 6 months. 


Based on an interview by Pat Harmon with 
JONAH MEHL * President, Mehl Manufacturing Co. 


When Jonah Mehl decided to re. 
vamp his See-Safe line of polyethy!ene 
and cellophane frozen food containers 
and seek a bigger share of a $120 
million market, he knew the self-sery- 
ice rack must carry a heavy share of 
the sales effort. 

By mid-July, six months after the 
Mehl Manufacturing Co., division of 
Sydney-Thomas Corp., Cincinnati, 
put the first racks in super markets, 
drug, fruit, hardware, appliance, 
farm, feed and department stores, 
and locker plants, there were over 
9,000 in service. 

When Mehl’s distributor salesmen 
told dealers the Sea-Safe turnover 
story, dealers were quick to install 
the manufacturer-owned racks. Mehl 
estimates the dealer’s profit at $55 
on the stock in one rack, and that the 
dealer should turn his stock at least 
five times a year. 

How big is the market for home 
freezer packaging materials? 

By 1960 Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
estimates it will be $900 million in- 
stead of the $120 million today. This 
forecast is based on operation of 4 
million freezers at the end of 1951 
and the estimate that there will be 
30 million in use by 1960. 

It’s estimated that the owner of 
each freezer, to make maximum use 
of it, needs $30 worth of containers 
—boxes for vegetables or berries, bags 
for poultry or meat, wrapping foil 
for pies and fish. 

In 1951 Mehl turned out tens of 
millions of packaging units for Sears, 
Roebuck alone. 

Sales reports on frozen food con- 
tainers in the first half of 1952 indi- 
cate two trends: 


1. Most sales are in small com- 
munities. People in rural areas usu- 
ally have their own gardens. There 
are more home freezers in these sec- 
tors, too. 


2. Locker plants lead all other out- 
lets in sales. Customers call at locker 
plants to buy food, see the containers 
on display, and take some home. 


Next to locker plants, super mar- 
kets are the principal outlets. De'i- 
catessens are third, drug stores four'! 
then hardware and feed stores. 

Mehl went into drug stores 
cause so many of them are becoming 
general stores. Hardware stores were 
selected because many customers shop 
in them for canning equipment. 

Mehl salesmen in 20 key cities have 
been given a thorough grounding 1 
knowledge of products and how ‘0 
sell them. Each salesman has a 28- 
page sales manual with 6 chaptc’s 
devoted to “The See-Safe Line” and 
7 on “How to Sell It.” 

The chapters on the See-Szfe 
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THREE 
out of every FOUR 


Detroit area families 


who read 


The Detroit Times everyday 


have their favorite newspaper 
—The Detroit Times— 

delivered DIRECT to their homes 
by regular carrier boys. 

In the home 


is where sales are made. 


Youw’re Missing Something 
If You Miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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TRULY 
EXCLUSIVE 
GIFTS 


For the man whe 


has everything eae 


Distinguished top executive gifts that 
show discriminating taste by their 
selection ...command attention from 
those who already enjoy all the com- 
mon luxuries. Perfect for presenta- 
tion at any time. Ideal as a sales 
promotion or incentive award. These 
superbly hand-crafted products con- 
tain every accessory for “home hos- 
pitality” regardless of mode of travel 
or place of use. Compactly designed 
for easy carrying and handy storage. 


The “Oasis” TRAVEL BAR 


Choice of Mahogany or Golden Russet leather 
with stain-proof lining. Holds 2 fifths, 2 
pints. Compartments for olives and cherries. 
Polished Lucite shaker, ice tongs, stirrer. 4 
tumblers, 4 shot glasses, coasters, napkins, 
spears, spoons. Zipper cover optional at ex- 
tra cost. No Fed. Luxury Tax. List $95.00. 


The “Palomino” PONY BAR 


Choice of Russet California Saddle Leather 
or Du Pont Fabrilite. Washable interior, 
brass lock, hinges, key. Includes thermos and 
unbreakable poly ethylene quart bottle, tum- 
blers, jiggers, napkins, and lock-tite open- 
er/sealer. No Fed. Luxury Tax. In Califor- 
nia Saddle Leather, $34.50 list. In Du Pont 
Fabrilite, $24.50 list. 


SOLD SINGLY OR IN QUANTITY 


Write today for illustrated catalog sheets. 


SALTZ 


Advertis ing Speciallies 


1339 FOLSOM ST - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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About Jonah Mehl 


decorations . . 
the cakes... 
the bags... 


package to dry cleaners . 
Thomas Corp. . . 


freezer food packages. 


The man: He’s been in real estate management (Cincinnati) and 
coached high school sports (Portland, Ore.). 


The company: The Mehl Co. was founded in 1933 to make cake 
. then the company began to make cellophane bags for 
and candy and food manufacturers soon started to buy 
so Mehl shortly got out of cake decorations and into 
packaging, exclusively. In 1939, Mehl introduced the “See-Safe” 
in 1943 Mehl merged with Sydney- 
. and in 1948 the company went into production of 


line include the catalog sheet, prices, 
shipping information, merchandising 
ideas, description of the sales rack, 
and an analysis of competitive lines. 

This is what Mehl tells its sales- 
men: 

“Here is the most tremendous sales 
weapon any manufacturer, jobber or 
retailer in the frozen food locker 
trade has ever had—completely free 
to the dealer, See-Safe Frozen Food 
Packaging Merchandising Rack. 

“Most manufacturers would be de- 
lighted to have a complete line of ex- 
tremely high quality merchandise 
such as ours. None has ever given a 
thought to the tremendous possibili- 
ties of merchandising frozen food 
packaging, as we are planning to do 
it in this See-Safe Rack. 

“Tt is essential that we use the rack 
to take out the maximum orders and 
to develop our repeat business. You 
can see it would be ridiculous for a 
$500 account to be sold a $100 starter 
set without an additional $400 to 
back it up.” 

The “How to Sell It” chapters of 
the sales manual include an imagin- 
ary conversation between a Mehl 
salesman and a distributor. It tells 
what facts to stress and in what order 
to bring them to the attention of the 
distributor, and gives such advice as 
this: 

“At no time make a cold call on a 
distributor. In every case, a telephone 
call, a letter, a telegram, an advance 
postal card, or any combination of 
these should precede you. A long dis- 
tance telephone call may cost $2 but 
is certainly well worth it, if it guaran- 
tees that you will see your man and 
be assured of a suitable presentation 
which may lead to a $25,000 or $50,- 
000 yearly business.” 

After the salesmen were provided 
with the manual, Mehl sent direct 
mail to +00 distributors, preparing for 
the arrival of Mehl salesmen. Some 


of the pieces were signed by Jonah 
Mehl, some by J. J. Tiernan, vice- 
president of sales. One of their bright- 
est mail pieces was the ‘‘Mehl-o- 
Gram,” printed on a long yellow 
sheet simulating a Western Union 
telegram. 

At the same time these direct mail 
pieces were going out to distributors 
once a week, direct mail went to more 
than 40,000 potential retail outlets 
twice a month. 

The sales manual is supplemented 
by a catalog and sales promotional 
guides for distributor sales managers 
and salesmen. 

To whet the retailer’s interest in 
the Mehl line, Mehl advertises See- 
Safe in business publications in the 
hardware and locker-plant fields. 

The fourth step was the appeal to 
the consumer. The line is now adver- 
tised in Good Housekeeping, Better 
Homes and Gardens, McCall's, 
Country Gentleman, and Sunset. 

As the retailer comes into the op- 
eration, he is provided with window 
streamers and newspaper advertising 
mats. If the retailer has a mailing list, 
he is given mail pieces which include 
a series of ‘“do’s and don’ts for house- 
wives in packaging frozen foods.” 

From the start, emphasis has been 
on packaging garden products. June, 
July, August and September are the 
big gardening months. Beginning in 
October, advertising emphasis swings 
to poultry and meats. 

“The selling job we’ve done up to 
now is only preliminary to the big 
contest—the fight for customer accept- 
ance. The people who planned cur 
line, the package designer, and the 
men who designed the merchandising 
rack have taken care of the prelimin- 
aries. Customer acceptance is the p.\v- 
off. The merchandising rack is w):at 
we believe will give our line a spriig- 
board from which to jump into the 
housewife’s shopping bag.” 
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It’s often within inches of your eye! 


Does this look familiar? If the camera wasn’t within 
inches of it, you’d probably recognize it in a minute. 
If you don’t, here’s proof once again that you can get 
too close to a problem to solve it. 


It works the same way with shipping. A close-up of 
only part of the shipping picture doesn’t tell you 
enough. Take cost, for instance. Does it pay you to 
buy shipping in parts from several different services, 
or complete shipping from one organization? Only by 
comparing service for service, cost for cost can you get 


* No size or weight limit 

* Pickup and delivery, within pre- 
scribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
and principal towns 

* Liberal valuation allowance 

* Receipt at both ends 

* Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part 

* Ship by air for extra speed 


1952 


package 


the whole picture...and decide which way is most 
economical for you. 


If you stand back and look at the photo above, you'll 
see a plain, everyday cigarette ash. Stand back and 
survey your entire shipping situation, too. Call your 
local Express agent...he’ll be glad to help you com. 
pare the cost of complete shipping service with the 
several charges you may now pay. Chances are when 
you look at the whole picture, you’ll find it’s easier, 
faster, more economical to... 


and always use ™» 


\LW4N 
EXPRESS | 
MICGENCYg 


QP 


A 


CALL IT... 


la fuomee 


a 

... dt reflects 
reader respect for 

THE DALLAS NEWS 


@ Go easy with the hairbrush, Dad! It’s 
a vote of respect that a little shaver 
wants to be “like Dad”! 


e A vote of respect, too, is mirrored in 
the North Texan’s reaction to the word 
of The News. Call it influence... confi- 
dence...the deference that comes of 
long respect. It’s a potent ingredient that 
conveys to advertising in The News, that 
quickens acceptability and proves itself 
in increased sales, 


e With this strong influence acting 
upon The News’ larger circulation, con- 


centrated in merchandisable coverage of | 
the larger, richer Double Dallas Market | 
— you may well expect more of your | 


advertising in The News. 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., REPRESENTATIVES 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional Pieces 


and Other 


Shoe, Leather and Allied Indus- 
tries: What are the leaders doing 
in the way of basic sales promotion 
(direct to dealer) through merchan- 
dising publications? A Boot and Shoe 
Recorder booklet lists the names of 
all firms advertising in it and other 
retail publications during 1951, and 
the number of pages used by each. 
During 1951 more than $3 billion 
worth of shoes were sold at retail: 
19,551 retail shoe stores, including 
chain shoe stores, accounted for about 
$1,800,000,000 of this total; 13,000 
independents sold about $850,000,- 
000; 5,000 chain stores sold $950,- 
000,000; department stores, approxi- 
mately $750,000,000, and general 
stores, specialty shops, men’s wear 
stores accounted for the remaining 
dollar volume—approximately $450,- 
000,000. Write to E. B. Terhune, 
Jr., Advertising Manager, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Appleton, Wis., Buying Habits: 
Fifth annual consumer buying habits 
study made by the Appleton Post- 
Crescent in cooperation with Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. It provides data on family 
economic classification, basic popula- 
tion, housing, shopping and reading 
habits, automobile ownership, brands 
of gasoline and motor oil used, brands 
of grocery, drug and department store 
products used. Write to David A. 
Lindsey, Manager, General Adver- 
tising, A ppleton Post-Crescent, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


Texas Market Map: Prepared by 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, it pro- 
vides data on a $2 billion market— 
Fort Worth and West Texas, con- 
sisting of more than 1,800,000 people 
with an annual spendable income of 
over $2,418,000,00: population, re- 
tail sales, food, drug, furniture-house- 
hold radio, general merchandise and 
automotive sales, families, buying in- 


Literature Useful 


to Sales Executives 


come per family and per capita, trad- 
ing area (100 counties). Included is 
a breakdown of the daily and Sunday 
county circulation and family cover- 
age of the Star-Telegram. Write to 
Amon Carter, Jr., National Adver- 
tising Director, Star-Telegram, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Utilities to spend $321 Million 
in "52: Report from Gas magazine, 
which includes construction budgets 
of 72 gas companies, a list of cities 
scheduled to receive their first nat- 
ural gas service, compressure stations 
to be built or augmented, pipeline 
projects planned or under way, and 
new construction totals for the ‘en- 
tire industry from 1952 through 
1955. Write to Paul Lady, General 
Manager, Gas, 198 S. Alvarado St., 
Los Angeles +, Cal. 


"Omaha World-Herald’ Circula- 
tion Analysis: County-by-county fig- 
ures on population and circulation in 
the 103-county area comprising the 
Nebraska-Western Iowa market: 
daily and Sunday circulation, Omaha- 
Council Bluffs coverage, town and 
country breakdown, and the news- 
paper’s merchandising services avail- 
able to advertisers. Write to E. T. 


McClanahan, Promotion Manager, 
Omaha World-Herald, Omaha, Neb. 


Rate and Data Guide: 1952 ed'- 
tion published by E. H. Brown Ad- 
vertising Agency. It lists rates, circu- 
lation, closing and issuance dates for 
general, farm, mail order and direct 
selling magazines, and “Shopping 
Sections” of foremost national mags- 
zines. Daily and Sunday display rates 
of newspapers in cities of over 100.- 
000 population are included, and 
there is complete classified ad infor- 
mation for all leading newspapers. 
Write to E. H. Brown, Presiden:, 
E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il!. 
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if You're Planning to Move: 
A booklet from United Van Lines, 
Inc.. describes a simple way to calcu- 
late costs, eliminate troublesome de- 
tails. follow-through. It provides no- 
tices of change of address, stickers 
for labeling crates, office files, etc., 
and a complete roster of United 
Write to Harry Roer, Ad- 


ageiits. 
vertising Manager, United Van 
Lines, Ine., 7808 Maplewood In- 


dustrial Court, St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Sunday Magazines That Offer 
Cclor Advertising: A_ reference 
chart issued by Parade, the Sunday 
Picture Magazine, which lists all 
available magazines that carry color 
advertising. It shows circulation, 
space cost and production costs. It 
also lists the newspapers distributing 
the three syndicated Sunday maga- 
zines, Parade, This Week, and The 
American Weekly; the sections repre- 
sented by the Metropolitan Sunday 
Magazine Group, the First Three 
Markets Group, the Locally Edited 
Group, and the newspapers carrying 
Pictorial Review. Sections which can 
be purchased independently are also 
shown. Write to Jim Simpkins, Pa- 
rade Publication, Inc., 405 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Marketing Research and What It 
Can Do for Business Executives: 
Report on a 2-year study made by 
the Research Committee of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. It 
defines marketing research and an- 
swers questions on its application to 
the solution of management’s prob- 
lems: product, distribution and sales, 
advertising and promotion, general 
administration, and comments by 
leaders in American industry. Sells 
for 25 cents a copy. Write to H. R. 
White, Executive Secretary, Sales 
Executives Club of New York, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, Suite 310, New York 
7, N. ¥. 


New Data on Contractor Tools 
ard Equipment: A subscriber study 
by Practical Builder, which gives de- 
ta'ed information on ownership and 
annual purchases of various types of 
to.ls and equipment by contractors 
an builders in the light construction 
invustry. It covers 24 representative 
items used by typical subscribers who 
do all kinds of residential, commer- 
cic, industrial, institutional and farm 
bu. lding and remodeling work. Write 
to J. H. Van Deventer, Business 
Manager, Practical Builder, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, III. 
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CONTENTS 


AGES 


BROKERAGE Accounts 
BUSINESSES, Kinds of 


CASH & CHECKING ACCOUNTS, Family 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
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ENTERTAINING, Business 
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SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. SHARES, 
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WHOLESALERS 
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THE WALL ST 


NEW YORK 
44 Broad St. 


Wire & Cable 


Company Cars 


aim your 
advertising 
dollar 

at knoun 
potentials 


Your advertising dollar in any 
publication buys an opportun- 
ity to deliver a message to a 
group of individuals who have 
individual interests, individual 
responsibilities and individual 
buying means. 

Here, in “The Wall Street 
Journal Index of Subscriber 
Buying Power” you will find 
what The Journal’s audience of 
234,569 subscribers offers you 
in the way of specific sales op- 
portunities. 

Now, the coast to coast Wall 
Street Journal audience is pic- 
tured for you in terms of buying 
ability and buying 
responsibilities, 
product by 
product. 


Tee 


Send for the INDEX today! 


12 E. Grand Ave. 
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How to Ask a Question 


Silly title? Not at all. The strategic question ranks high as 
a useful tool in business conversation—especially so in 
selling. Dr. Laird tells you how to use it with profit. 


BY DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


‘What do they do when they spay 
a dog?” a nine-year-old asked her 
parents during dinner. Her father 
nearly choked on his cherry pie with 
embarrassment over his inability to 
explain in a nice way. 

But her tactful mother used a turn- 
back of the question. “Well, Dottie, 
what do you think they do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Guess they 
just de-pup her, that’s all.” 

The turnback is a useful strategy, 
especially for answering touchy or 
dangerous questions. Instead of an- 
swering the question, we turn it back 
to the asker. Someone has said it is 
dodging issues in a straightforward 
manner. The canny Scots are famous 
for turnbacks which are sometimes 
called “A Scot’s answer.” Sales argu- 
ments often can be averted by using 
a turnback. 

Customer complaints are often ef- 
fectively handled by a friendly turn- 
back. When the customer asks ‘What 
are you going to do to make it good ?” 


the seasoned adjuster turns it back 
with “What do you think we should 
do?” Experience shows that in the 
long run the seller comes out better 
than he would if he made an offer 
without knowing what the customer 
might consider fair. 

The turnback not only keeps one 
from getting caught in a tight spot, 
but it helps conversation . It leads the 
other person to keep on talking. Toss 
it back for him to answer himself. 

But what if he doesn’t answer our 
turnback right away? Well, an un- 
complimentary term has been used 
for people who rush in. If you answer 
your own question, you’re right back 
where you started. Just be patient. 
Wait watchfully. 

Your listener may need some time 
to collect his thoughts before answer- 
ing. Wait. It gives you time to think, 
too. And it is a courtesy to him. The 
pause will let him know that it is up 
to him to take part. Wait expectantly 
and pleasantly for him to take over. 


About the Author .. . 


When he's not grubbing out brush and roots from his country place 
near Lebanon, Ind., Dr. Donald A. Laird writes books and articles to help 
people understand themselves and their neighbors; he has authored a 
dozen books and more than 900 articles. His latest book, ‘Practical Sales 
Psychology" (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) deals mainly with the practical 
application of a customer-centered, service-conscious sales personality. 


With a degree in industrial psychology, Dr. Laird, 55, has taught in 
five universities, was for a time director of the Ayer Foundation for 
Consumer Analysis in Philadelphia. He hates to waste time, so when he 
was 37 he stopped shaving, grew a reddish-brown beard that parts itself 
in the middle; to solve the bother of rolling up sleeves, he has them cut 
off at the elbow. He subscribes to every English language journal in the 
"mind" field, likes to hunt for errors in encyclopedias. Once introduced 
as a fellow who "'looks like a prophet and talks like the devil." 


The pause may seem long, but meas. 
ured by a stop watch it is rarely more 
than a few seconds. 

A pause often helps one to dig up 
the truth. Several years ago a New 
York merchant was in_ financial 
troubles. A pillar of society, he was 
deep in debt, and the bankers who 
held his maturing notes gathered in 
Morgan’s office to talk it over with 
the merchant. 

A list of the notes was passed 
around the table. Each banker asked 
the merchant a few perfunctory ques- 
tions, until it became the turn for 
Albert H. Wiggin, of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Wiggin was a Yankee 
who could outwait the old stone face 
of the mountain. 

“All these notes were given in pay- 
ment for merchandise?” Wiggin 
asked the merchant. A stillness 
spread over the conference as Wig- 
gin patiently waited for a reply. After 
a painful pause the merchant blurted 
out the truth. He was in a money 
jam for other than business reasons. 

The custom in courts of law is to 
use questions that limit talk. These 
are called ‘‘closed-end’”’ questions. 
They keep the witness from telling 
more than his lawyer wants told. 
They result in ding-dong talking 
which is enough for a court, but so 
far as conversation goes, it is like 
talking under water. For example: 


Ding: 
Dong: 
Ding: 


“What is your name?” 

“John Smith.” 

“Where do you live?” 

Dong: “On Oakwood Ave.” 

Ding: “Where do you work?’ 

Dong: “At the express office.” 

Ding: “Did you work there on 
May 14?” 

Dong: “Yes, I did.” 

Ding: “All day that day.” 

Dong: “Yes, sir.’’. 

Ding: “Did you see a man enter 
with a gun in his hand?” 

Dong: “I did.” 

Ding: “Could you identify him 


Dong: ‘‘Maybe.” 


Py 
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Isn’t that a thrilling way to hear 
the story of a holdup? 

It was ding-dong questioning that 
moved frank-spoken Samuel Johnson 
to comment, “Questioning is no! a 
mode of conversation among genile- 
men.” 

Whenever it seems necessary to use 
continuous questioning to keep talk 
going, someone is probably doing 
much dinging with closed-end ques 
tions. Ding-donging kills sales 
business conferences. 

The art of using questions 
many special applications in busin ss. 
The hard-hitting executive learns to 
save time by using questions wl.ich 
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Big, bustling Baltimore is a booming industrial 
center of many different industries. For example, 
Black & Decker, the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of portable electric tools, is located here. 
Equipment users all around the globe look to 
Black €& Decker as their electric tool headquar- 
ters. This famous company is but one of hun- 


dreds of important Baltimore industries that . 


make the Nation's 6th Largest City bigger .. . 


more prosperous. 


Bob Jackson works at Black & Decker, where 
steady growth and constancy of employment 
make this plant and its people important con- 
tributors to the economy of Baltimore. In ten 
short years, payrolls, employment and output 


have more than doubled at B. & D. And the 
outlook is up—up—UP! 


Baltimore's excellently diversified, steadily active 
industry makes the Nation’s 6th Largest City 
bigver and richer than ever. Sell Baltimore . . . 
advertise to the largest evening and Sunday 
circulation of The Baltimore News-Post and 
An erican. 
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Bob Jackson 
and 
Black & Decker 
Build A 
Bigger, Richer 


Baltimore 


Baltimore News-Post 
ad American 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
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switch off the small talk and settle 
down to business. 

Martin W. Clement, who started 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
a survevor’s assistant and worked up 
to chairman of the board, cut short 
visitors’ preliminary small talk with, 
“Well, what can you do for this rail- 
road?” This variation is often used: 
“What brings you here?” Visitors 
usually appreciate such a direct open- 
ing. It saves them the trouble of 
thinking up an opener. Some sales- 
men who call on business houses save 
everyone’s time and_ bluntly ask, 
“Who will make this buying de- 
cision 

Feuds and jealousies within an or- 
ganization are sometimes brought to 
an end by direct questions. William 
Van Horne was expelled from a small 
town high school because he drew 
a cartoon of the principal. Several 
years later he was fired from the 
telegraph office because he played 
practical jokes. But he learned. At 
38 this American was so skilled that 
he was called across the border to 
build the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Van Horne was naturally looked 
upon as a Yankee intruder by old- 
timers. This produced an antagonis- 
tic atmosphere. He used direct ques- 
tions to get at the source of this 
unfriendliness. He would go to a 
man who was obstructing his plans, 
look into his face with searching blue 


When the customer says... 


"| want to look at men's shirts.” 
"I'm interested in a refrigera- 
tor." 


"What cameras do you have?” 


"| like that sofa in the window.” 


How to Use Strategy in Questions: 


... Use a starter question, such as: 


"Are they for a gift?" 


“How many are there in your 
home, and do you have 
guests often?” 


"What will you be using it 
for?" 


"What is the color of the room 
in which you will use it?” 


eyes, and ask, ““Why are you so pre- 
judiced against me?” 

The usual reply was, “Now that I 
come to think it over, I have no rea- 
son to be against you.” The direct 
question, with no __ pussy-footing, 
brought the smoldering hostility out 
in the open, and in most cases it eva- 
porated in the fresh air. 

Van Horne didn’t ask, “Are you 
prejudiced?” That would have been 
a closed-end question, and probably 
would have brought a deceiving “No” 
as an answer. Instead, he used an 
open-end question which assumed 
there was prejudice and which would 
bring a more honest reply. 

In credit situations the open-end 


“It’s no use going to pieces over one exciting evening.” 


question is also superior. Ask a man 
“Are you going to pay this bill?” 
and you will have a “Yes” or “No” 
answer which gives no lead for a 
settlement. But by making it an 
open-end question “How will you pay 
this bill?” the way will be opened 
for a settlement. 

Continual questioning is usually 
annoying when it is of the ding-dong 
sort. Yet to get credit or financial 
information a series of questions us- 
ually has to be asked. The annoyance 
can be eliminated, and cooperation in- 
creased, by saying in advance, ‘“‘Now, 
I'll show you the kind of information 
we need.” 

Life insurance salespeople are up 
against a similar situation when flll- 
ing out the application blank. The 
long list of questions about ancestr: 
and past and present conditions could 
seem like a prying inquisition. “I'll 
show you the information we need” 
changes the attitude and takes the 
sting from the personal questions. 

Retail salespeople have their own 
problems with questions at the open- 
ing of a sale. Sales trainers caution 
against using price or size questions. 
“What size do you wear?” or “How 
much do you want to pay?” are 
closed-end questions—ding-dong ques- 
tions rather than starter questions. 

The starter question should (1) 
help the salesperson to understand the 
customer’s needs, and (2) show an 
interest toward helping the customer. 
It should start a conversation rather 
than a sales talk. For example, see 
box at the top of this page. 

Such starter questions yield in- 
formation so the customer can be 
sold what he wants in the way he 
wants to be sold—in a conversat on 
between friends. 

The strategic question ranks high 
as a useful tool in business conversa- 
tion. With practice you can mzke 
more effective use of questions. [ut 
remember: Use them in a friendly, 
not a challenging fashion. 
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"| tried to analyze what he had that I didn't have . . ." 


"No" Didn't Mean a Thing 


To This Salesman 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Do you think a candidate for a 
sales job should be rejected because 
his hearing is too keen? 

Years ago I had a crew of mission- 
ary men working with industrial dis- 
tributors, introducing a new line of 
yalves and establishing a national dis- 
tribution setup. I made it a practice 
to spend a considerable time “selling” 
new distributors, putting on inspira- 
tional sales meetings for their sales- 
men and teaching them to sell our 
valves by making sales calls with 
them. 

Everything was going fine. We had 
a good product; we were landing de- 
sirable distributors and getting in in- 
itial stocks as fast as we could make 
deliveries. Everything was going fine 

. with one exception. Despite the 
fact that I had hired and trained 
these missionary men—one of them, 
a Swede named Carlson, could get 
more orders in a day while working 
with distributors’ salesmen than I 
could. My company didn’t know this 
and never would—but J did, for all 
the daily reports came across my desk. 
And I didn’t like it, for I was rather 
proud of my record in prying orders 
out of master mechanics on my first 
call. In fact, I unabashedly glowed 
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when a Long Island distributor’s 
salesman, who had witnessed me grab 
off a handful of orders, reported back 
to his boss that I “could sell a Chev- 
rolet to Henry Ford,” and it got back 
to my management. So you can see 
why it secretly griped me to realize 
that Carlson could outsell me. 

So I went out to Chicago to see 
first-hand how he did it. He had just 
arrived and was scheduled to start 
working with one of the leading dis- 
tributors who had put in an initial 
stock of our product. I arranged to 
accompany the Scandahoovian on his 
first day’s calls, which were to be 
made on a group of the most impos- 
sible prospects the distributor had. 
The first name on this list was the 
Blank Candy Co., which had never 
bought a valve from our distributor 
—in fact, the Blank factory had stan- 
dardized on Parker Valves and had 
used no other valves during the past 
25 years. 

Our reception at Blank Co. was 
not particularly encouraging. The re- 
ceptionist (to give her the benefit of 
masculine courtesy) popped up a 
little sliding door (the kind Dorothy 
Collins raises when she gives the 
Lucky Strike commercial on the Hit 


CHARLES BRIDGES, 
were we first 
in everything ? 


The truth must be told! 
Last year, Mr. Bridges, you 
advertised Libby Baby 
Foods, Libby Frozen Foods, 
and Libby Vegetables in 
dailies. The 
Times-Star carried close to 
55% of your daily Cin- 
cinnati linage — which is 


Cincinnati 


certainly grand. But were 
we ahead in all four 
groups? We were not! 
Matter of fact, we received 
four fewer lines of Libby 
Frozen Vegetables adver- 
tising. That will bear some 


looking into! 


eles Promotion Media 


479 MILWAUKEE AVE. CHICAGO 10, ILL. MONROE 6-7814 


BILLBOARDS 
THAT WALK, 
TALK 

AND SMILE... 


CONSTANTLY SELLING YOUR PRODUCT! 


@ One Tie or Ten Thousand 

@ Four-in-Hands or Bows 

@ Beautiful Full-Color Reproductions 
Original Designs Trade Marks 
All-Over Patterns or Spot Ads 


A full range of colors, materials and re- 
production processes (including hand 
painting, screen printing, application and 
discharge). 

All ties designed and produced in our 
own plant, to meet your exact specifica- 
tions, to fit your particular purse and 
purpose. 


A COMPLETE PRICE RANGE 


Phone.... Wire.... Write 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


@DSaaery Specialties, inc. 
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SQUARE 
FEET 


5,00 


OF VERY MODERN BUILDING 


SUITABLE FOR 
° Branch office and warehouse 
Precision manufacturing plant 
Large velume clerical work 


or 
Office for future plant 


Air-conditioned, acoustic ceilings, as- 
phalt tile floors throughout. Louvered 
fluorescent lighting. Quick-change 
partitions. 2-story modern, steel, con- 
crete and brick. Charming reception 
lobby, heavy plate glass doors, alum- 
inum trim. Aluminum window frames 
throughout. Paved, marked and 
flood-lighted parking for 100 cars. 
Approximately four acres vacant land 
for future plant construction with rail 
siding already in. In heart of Atlanta 
industrial area. On major truck 
route; truck access to both floors. 
Write for brochure. 
Your broker, 
or 


ADAMS-CATES CO. Aealiore 


201 HURT BUILDING + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Parade) and told Carlson he could 
not see the master mechanic. Bang! 
The gate chopped off her friendly 
greeting and I pulled out the list to 
see where our next prospect was lo- 
cated. But I had failed properly to 
evaluate my friend Carlson. For this 
Viking apparently hadn’t heard the 
Sweetheart of Southside Chi. For he 
instantly pounded determinedly on the 
gate and when the receptionist glared 
out, he inquired where the master 
mechanic went for lunch and at what 
time. A nearby lunchroom, at 12:30 
p.m., she grudgingly told him. 

We made two other calls, but were 
back in the lunchroom by half after 
twelve. Carlson inquired who was the 
m.m. and barged up to him and asked 
for an appointment. “Not a chance,” 
the m.m. blustered, but Carlson 
seemed to have lost his hearing. 
“Would 2 o'clock be convenient or 
would you rather I came later?” 

As the clock indicated two, the 
Swede knocked confidently up-and- 
down on that receptionist’s door. 
When she peered out, he said, “You 
go get the master mechanic and tell 
him he has an appointment with me 
here at two o'clock. Go ahead!” This 
was something new for her chin and 
the gate dropped simultaneously. 
Nothing happened for the next five 
minutes—and Carlson repeated his 
knock and instructions. 

Shortly thereafter, the m.m. 
stormed out into the lobby, glower- 
ing at us. ‘“Let’s sit down here,” said 
Carlson. “Do you have any leaky 
valves ?” 

“T can’t buy valves,” the 
barked. 
them.” 

Again, Carlson’s hearing failed 
him. “Where do you have the most 


m.m. 
“The chief engineer buys 


trouble with leaky valves?” he de 
manded. 

“On our caramel steam kettles, 
the master mechanic reluctantly ad- 
mitted, “but J can’t buy any valves.” 

By this time, Carlson was demion- 
strating how the valve’s superhard 
seat and disc were unblemished after 
smashing a steel paper clip between 
them. “‘What size valves do you use 
on those steam kettles?” he queried. 

“Three-quarter inch,” answered 
the m.m., “but as I told you, J can't 
buy any.” 

At this point, Carlson went stone 
deaf and gave this order to the m.m,. 
“You write out a requisition for ong 
34” Hardhearted Valve and go in 
and get an order from your purchas- 
ing agent. Then you will see how to 
get rid of leaky valves. Go ahead!” 

Don’t ask me why or how it hap- 
pened, but the m.m. went in and got 
the order for the single trail valve. 

That evening, when Carlson 
showed the order to our distributor's 
sales manager, this individual was so 
amazed he called in all his salesmen. 
They passed around this five dollar 
order as though it were the scalplock 
of Goliath. It was a symbol worth 
hundreds of times its actual value. 
For Carlson had done in one day 
what our distributor had been unable 
to do in 25 years. The salesmen 
looked at him in awe and respect. 
What he did the rest of the two 
weeks he was scheduled to work with 
them didn’t matter. Carlson was 
made. 

I tried to analyze what he had 
that I didn’t have and all I could 
come up with was that his ears could 
not hear the prospect telling him 
“no.” Maybe most salesmen’s hearing 
is too good. 
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“Will you take it as is—or do you want accessories?” 
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Ted IN BUFFALO and every other Metro market, 
a Metro’s unique /oca/ character really pays off 

at the cash register! Retail advertisers know 
tone it (below, left). Surveys explain why (below, 
0m. right). Add to these facts Metro’s brute-figures 
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» BUFFALO’S BIG STORES — Adam, Meldrum & Ander- 
son, Hengerer’s, Edwards, etc.—advertise in Metro every 
week. They do it because they know Metro sells. People 

§ are in a shopping mood when they read Metro—read the 
national ads and retail ads and read from cover to cover! 

® There’s no such thing as “preferred position” in Metro — 

m there’s no need for it. When your seat is always at ring- 
side, it doesn’t matter which side! 


SBURGH Press Roto Magazine 

PVIDENCE Journal Magazine—The Rhode Islander 
LOUIS Globe-Democrat Magazine 

nd/or Post-Dispatch—Pictures 

PAUL Pioneer Pictorial 

TILE Times Pictorial Section 

INGFIELD Republican Rotogravure Section 

ACUSE Post-Standard Pictorial Gravure 

agazine 

SHINGTON Star Pictorial Magazine 


AGC: WHitehall 4-2280 
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“| Nothing calle pagple like METRO! 


* DETROIT: TRinity 2-2090 * SAN FRANCISCO: GArfield 1-7946 ° 


—more than /4 million circulation...35 million 
weekly audience...50°%/,-100°/, coverage in 500 
cities over 10,000... 49°% coverage of the 162 
metropolitan areas. Call your Metro repre- 
sentative today! 


Average Number 
of Women Thorough Readers 


All 1951 4-Color Page Ads 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


Average 
A 3 top 
leading women’s 
supplement magazines 


Average 
3 top weekly 
magazines 


DO YOU SELL TO WOMEN? This chart shows the 
average number of women who “read most” of all Metro 
four-color-page ads during 1951 — as well as the averages 
for other magazines. Not only is the average ad in Metro 
thoroughly read by twice as many people, it is read at a 
considerably lower cost per reader. This results in an 
opportunity for you to gain much greater impact and 
efficiency with a given budget! 


OVER 
14 MILLION 
CIRCULATION! 


LOS ANGELES: Michigan 0259 


Sales Manager's Contracts 


With the Company: 
How to Write Them 


You can save a pile of grief if you do write it... the impor- 


tant thing is to write it clearly and cover all the bases. 


BY LEO T. PARKER ° Aftorney at Law 


If your company is about to hire a 
sales manager . 

Or you are a sales manager about 
to take on a new job... 

. take a tip from court records 
and put your contract in writing. 
See that the complete agreement is 
explained without ambiguity. Be cer- 
tain that the full intentions of the 
contracting parties are explained so 
clearly that there can be no misunder- 
standings—on either side—regarding 
rights, liabilities, and obligations. 

Under all circumstances verbal 
employment contracts and agreements 
should be avoided because the courts 
must rely on verbal testimony to 
construe the original intentions of the 
parties. Invariably such testimony is 
contradictory and a jury must decide 
what testimony is dependable. 

According to a recent higher court 
decision, a sales manager who sues 
his employer for back or overdue sal- 
ary cannot recover a favorable verdict 
unless he proves conclusively that the 
alleged wages are overdue. 

For example, in Rosar v. Rosar- 
Mahfouz Contractors, 50 Sou. (2d) 
65, an employe named Rosar sued his 
employer to recover $1,025 for salary 
overdue, Rosar claimed that the em- 
ployer had withheld $50 a week for 
the first five weeks of his employment 
and withheld $25 a week during the 
remaining 36 weeks of his employ- 
ment. 

However, since Rosar failed to 
prove his contentions, the jury re- 
fused to hold that the employer must 
pay the alleged overdue salary pay- 
ments. 

It is universal law that verbal em- 
ployment contracts which cannot be 
performed within one year are ren- 
dered void by the Statute of Frauds. 
The court holds that a verbal con- 
tract verified by correspondence legal- 
ly becomes a valid written contract. 
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In Bertlee v. Illinois 52 N.E. (2d) 
47, the parties made a verbal con- 
tract which could not be performed 
within a year, but the parties veri- 
fied by correspondence the contents of 
the verbal agreement. 

In subsequent litigation, the higher 
court held the verbal contract valid 
and effective because it was verified 
in writing. The court explained that 
the correspondence resulted in a legal 
written contract whereby the contract 
was not within inhibition of the Sta- 
tute of Frauds, which requires agree- 
ments not to be performed within one 
year to be in writing. 

Therefore, contracting parties may 
make a void verbal employment con- 
tract, which cannot be performed 
within one year, but if subsequently 
correspondence which verifies such a 


verbal contract passes between the 
employer and the sales manager, the 
agreement acquires the legal status of 
a written contract. 

Notwithstanding this law, it is ad- 
visable to avoid expensive litigation 
by having all employment contracts 
complete and in writing. 

Under all circumstances both par- 
ties to an employment contract should 
be certain that the agreement is clear- 
ly expressed, without ambiguous lan- 
guage. An ambiguous contract always 
leads to expensive and time-consum- 
ing legal controversy. 

For example, in Hubbard v. Marsh 
Veneer & Lumber Co., 40 N.W, 
(2d) 488, the testimony showed: 
One Hubbard accepted a written 
contract for employment as a sales 
manager for the Marsh Veneer & 
Lumber Co. The contract contained 
this clause: 

“You shall have a drawing account 
for personal use of $100 a week, plus 
traveling expense allowance. In addi- 
tion to this weekly compensation you 
will participate, on my option, in the 
net profits of Marsh Veneer & 
Lumber Co., in both the Dubuque 
and Indianapolis operations. This 
participation will vary with the profits 
we realize and shall extend from 10 
to 33%.” 

In subsequent litigation, Hubbard 
argued that he was entitled to $100 
a week plus not less than 10% of the 
profits realized by the company. 
Counsel for the company contended 
that the contract of employment was 
ambiguous in this respect, and that 
Hubbard was entitled to only $100 a 
week. The higher court agreed with 


manager in writing. 


2. Eliminate ambiguous clauses. 
employe. 


and under what conditions. 


sales manager's duties. 


agreement about the future. 


How to Keep Out of the Courts: 


1. Put all employment contracts between company and sales 


3. Explain with utmost clarity intentions of both employer and 

4. Be sure to state clearly whether "extras" are to be paid for, 

5. Make all late corrections or variations in writing . . . do not 
change the contract merely by verbal agreement. 


6. Outline carefully the territory to be covered and explain the 


7. Specify the employer's legal obligations. 


8. Don't allow an employment contract to expire without a definite 
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There’s nothing gentle about the point-of-sale 


Much of your advertising is read or 
looked at in the calm surroundings of 
the home. 


But when your lady customer goes 
shopping, she looks at things differ- 
ently. Sometimes—when a bargain is 
involved—she’s a tigress! 

Our point is this: Writing copy for 
the living room is different from creat- 
ing advertising for the point of sale. 
That kind of advertising—the kind 
that must hit hard and pay off on the 


spot—is our one and only business. 
We have specialized in advertising at 
the point-of-sale for fifty years and our 
nationwide organization serves some 
of the biggest—and smallest—adver- 
tisers. Let us show you more results 
from your advertising at the point-of-sale. 
Write for Idea File—samples of idea- 
provoking Advertising at the Point-of- 
Sale created by Chicago Show Printing 
Co., 2660 N. Kildare, Chicago 39; 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


* Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use e r 

* Cardboard Displays * Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants * Mystik® Self-Stik Labels 

* Animated Displays * Mystik® Self-Stik Displays Econo Truck Signs WvernsUG «. the POINT- OF is SALE 
* Stanzall Outdoor Signs * Mystik® Can and Bottle Holders * Booklets and Folders 
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photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more accurate; 
and it may prove to be priceless. 


LOOK HOW MUCH you can do with the new 35-mm. 

PRAKTICA FX single-lens reflex camera: Sell custom services 
and equipment by sample photos, in color or black and white. 
Show merchandise too bulky to carry. Photograph every 

field installation. Record construction progress. “Before and 
After’ photos. Train personnel, etc. Easy to carry. 
Practically foolproof. An excellent camera for the home 
photographer, too. From $99.50 to $199.50 (Tax incl.). 

The Praktica Co., Inc., 
48 W.-29 St., N. Y. 1 


39 tested ideas 
Free for you! 


The Praktica Co., Inc. Dept. J-92 
48 West 29th Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “‘PHOTO- 
GRAPHY IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY.” 


WAM. cocccesccee ececcccccccccoccs 
Position.....0.. TOeTETTTT TTT Terry 
Company..... Re cccccccccccccoccces 
BAEC ccc cececdecvcecces cccccccece 
REE tewereeens Zone... State...... 


what's in it for YOU? 


* year after year—the CLEVELAND NEWS 


is second among the three Cleveland 


daily newspapers in the all-important 


retail FOOD classification. 


that’s how local FOOD advertisers 
evaluate the CLEVELAND NEWS. 


if local retailers sell your products, you'll 


help them sell more every time you 
place the CLEVELAND NEWS on your 
schedule. 


it’s too good to miss! 


CLEVELAND News 


KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


the latter contention, holding that if 
the company intended to pay Hub- 
bard 10 to 33% in addition to the 
stated $100 a week the written con- 
tract should have so stated. Said the 
court: 

“Here the employment was not as 
a salesman and the drawing account 
cannot be said to be an advance. In 
the instant case ‘on my option’ sim- 
ply meant the right, choice or privi- 
lege of defendant [Marsh Veneer & 
Lumber Co.] to give the plaintiff 
[Hubbard] a share in the profits of 
the business. Defendant [Marsh 
Veneer & Lumber Co.] had an abso- 


lute right to grant or refuse.” 
"We Had a Verbal Agreement" 


Another point of law decided by 
the court involved the right of Hub- 
bard to prove that the president of 
the Marsh Veneer & Lumber Co. 
had made certain verbal promises and 
statements which voided the written 
contract. The court held that in the 
absence of mistake, or fraud, a writ- 
ten contract merges all prior and con- 
temporaneous verbal negotiations and 
the extent and manner of their under- 
taking are embraced in the writing. 
In other words, all verbal agreements 
made at or before the time of the ex- 
ecution of a contract are to be con- 
sidered as merged in the written 
agreement. 

With respect to Hubbard’s conten- 
tion that he could prove that the 
president of the Marsh Veneer & 
Lumber Co. had verbally agreed to 
pay him 10 to 33% commissions in 
addition to $100 a week, the court 
refused to listen to the testimony and 
said: 

“Where a contract is complete and 
its terms are neither ambiguous nor 
uncertain, parol evidence to explain 
it is inadmissible. It is a well settled 
rule that parol evidence is not admis- 
sible to vary the terms of a written 
contract.” 

The court explained that if Hub- 
bard expected to receive 10 to 33% of 
profits in addition to the specified 
$100 per week, it would have been a 
simple matter for him to have elim- 
inated from the above clause the 
words “on my option.” As to the 
meaning of “option,” the court said: 

“Tt seems an idle waste of words 
to infer or presume that any man of 
any business sense or capabilities 
would be so unsophisticated as to 
claim or assert that he did not under- 
stand what the word ‘option’ meant. 
An option means a privilege or right 
of election to exercise a privilege.” 
Regardless of other clauses in a 
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contract and irrespective of verbal 
promises, if either contracting party 
has an “option” to do something he 
can lawfully refuse to do that thing. 
Unless both contracting parties intend 
that only one may determine certain 
rights of the other party, the word 
“option” should be omitted from the 
employment contract. 

Notwithstanding legal explanations, 
it must be remembered that the inten- 
tions of contracting parties are most 
important. 

For example, in Green v. Doniger, 
90 N.E. (2d) 56, a sales manager 
and his employer made a verbal con- 
tract of employment. After a few 
months, they signed a written con- 
tract which contained a clause to the 
efiect that all verbal agreements were 
canceled, that the written contract 
expressed the entire agreement, and 
that the written contract could not 
be modified except by writing. Later, 
in complete disregard of the written 
contract, the parties agreed orally to 
modify the written contract. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court held that notwithstanding the 
clause in the written contract, which 
specified that it could not be modi- 
fied except by written agreement, the 
parties could verbally or orally agree 
to cancel or modify the written con- 
tract. The court said: 

“It is fundamental that a contract 
must be construed according to the 
expressed intent of the parties. The 
problem of whether there was a mu- 
tual consent to the abandonment in- 
volves questions of fact which should 
be tried before a jury.” 


Clauses Covering Separation 


If the parties disagree as to whether 
they verbally agreed to modify or can- 
cel a written contract, a jury will 
listen to the testimony and render 
its decision based on the intentions 
of the contracting parties. 

\Iodern higher courts consistently 
hold that a clause in a written em- 
ployment contract which restricts a 
sales manager from taking employ- 
ment with a competitor for a period 
of one to five years in the same terri- 
tory he covers for his employer is 
valid. 

According to a recent court de- 
cision, a restrictive clause remains 
valid and effective although the status 
of employment is changed, unless by 
positive agreement the former con- 
tract is canceled. 

For example, in Henges Co. v. 
May, 223 S.W. (2d) 110, the testi- 
mony showed these facts: One May 
took employment as a salesman with 
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But_a_ month ago our samp- 
ling problem had me stop- 
ped cold. Our new product 
was set to go, and I had 
to get housewives to use 
it fast. The question 
was «= how? 
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Then I got the good [, 
word about Donnelley 


i, , 
-- learned how their a 
trained eaten: am 
sampling crews could saturate areas 
we wanted, skip areas we didn't 
want, "Okay," I said, "take over$" 
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¥ And they did! Put our 
samples right into 
housewives' hands, de- 
tailed outlets, uncov- 
ered weak spots in our 
distribution -- all 

: within a few weeks, 

And say, those Donnelley merchandising 
bosses sure get out into the field to 
run things right. 
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Results amazed us} With more 
outlets and good dealer co- 
operation we cut our adver- 
tising cost per unit way down! 
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Call_ in a Donnelley Repre- 
sentative He'll tell you 
actual experiences of 
companies like yours ... 
show you how Donnelley can 
help you on manual house- 
to-house sampling or couponing ... store detailing .., 
store checks ,.. point-of-purchase installations -- on 
any merchandising job that's too big or too fast for 
your regular sales force, Phone or write: 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
Merchandising Division, Dept. D-4 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA 
50-22 23d St. (1) 401 N. Broad St. (8) 
RAvenswood 9-0500 WaAlnut 2-2434 


CHICAGO 
407 E. 25th St. (16) 
Victory 2-3232 


BOSTON 
110 Arlington St. (16) 
Liberty 2-1737 
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H. RAYMER COMPANY @ 


still Whit, 


Radio delivers MORE “iy 
sets-in-use in the South 
Bend market than before 
TV! ... Hooper Surveys 

for Oct.-Nov. 1951 compared. 
with Oct.-Nov. 1945 prove 
it. Morning up 6.8, afternoon 
up 8.0 and evening up 4.4. 
Television is still insig- = 
nificant here because no consistently = 
satisfactory TV signal reaches South = 
Bend. Don’t sell this rich market = 
short. Wrap it up with WSBT radio. 


30 Years on the Air RS 


moapiraponfossef thins 


NATIONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE 


the Henges Co. The parties signed a 
written contract of employment, 
which contained a restrictive clause 
thar May would not for the period of 
one year from the termination of his 
employment under the contract en- 
gage in the same or similar business 
as that carried on by the Henges Co. 
in the territory over which his em- 
ployment had extended. 

After May had worked as a 
salesman for several months, he was 
made sales manager of the company. 
The company’s business had _previ- 
ously been confined to the commer- 
cial field, and the entry into the resi- 
dential field was an entirely new ven- 
ture, separate and distinct from the 
business formerly carried on. May’s 
employment as sales manager of the 
residential department was by oral 
agreement, and his compensation was 
tentatively increased. 

After May had worked for several 
months as sales manager in the resi- 
dential department he resigned and 
was employed by a competitor. The 
Henges Co. then filed suit and asked 
the court to issue an injunction to 
prevent May from continuing em- 
ployment with the competitor. 

May argued that he was not obli- 
gated by the retrictive clause in the 
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written contract which employed him 
as a salesman because later, by verbal 
contract, he was employed as a sales 
manager. However, the higher court 
held that since the first and previous 
employment contract had not been 
canceled, May was obligated by the 
restrictive clause. The court granted 
an injunction preventing May from 
working for a competitor of the 
Henges Co. The court said: 

‘There is of course no doubt of the 
fact that the parties to a contract may 
lawfully rescind, abrogate, or termin- 
ate it. But while the parties may law- 
fully rescind or abrogate their con- 
tract, whether they have done so in a 
given case presents an entirely differ- 
ent question.” 


When Contracts Carry Riders 


The court explained that when 
May was promoted to the position of 
sales manager, he should have made 


a new contract which did not con- 
tain the restrictive clause. May could 
then have been employed by a com- 
petitor without interference of the 
Henges Co. 

Frequently otherwise clear and un- 
ambiguous employment contracts be- 


come controversial through correc- 
tions, interlines, etc. In this respect 
higher courts adopted a legal rule that 
where a contract is partly printed 
and partly handwritten, and there is 
a conflict between the printed clauses 
and the handwritten clauses, the legal 
effect and meaning of the handwrit- 
ten clauses will prevail, thereby ren- 
dering the printed clauses void. In 
other words, if the handwritten 
clauses in any way conflict with the 
printed clauses, the latter is void and 
the handwritten clauses always will 
be effective and controlling. More- 
over, handwriting will prevail over 
typewriting, and typewriting over 
printing. 

It is therefore apparent that where 
there is contradiction of the provi- 
sions in printed, typewritten and 
handwritten parts of a contract, the 
courts will rely first, on handwritten 
clauses, second on typewritten clauses, 
and last on printed clauses. 

After reviewing numerous court 
decisions, the writer has arrived at 
this simple but effective contract in- 
tended to avoid future controversies 
between employers and sales man- 
agers: 

This contract is between John Dee, 
hereinafter known as principal, and John 
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oe MOE Worry! 


When United Van Lines moves your personnel, they 
can keep their minds on their jobs! United Pre-Planning 
and Follow-Thru takes over their moving problems 
and gets everybody comfortably settled on schedule. 


Re 


White, hereinafter known as _ agent, 
wherein the principal agrees to employ 
the agent, as hereinafter explained in 
detail, and the agent agrees to perform 
services for the principal, as hereinafter 
listed and explained in detail, beginning 
August 20, 1952, at noon, to August 20, 
1953, at noon. 


Said principal hereby employs said 
agent to act and perform duties as sales 
manager in the following territory (Here 
list and describe the exact territory to be 
served by the agent, and the specific mer- 
chandise to be handled by the agent.) 
Said agent agrees to sell merchandise and 
to employ and supervise salesmen to sell 
merchandise to purchasers approved by 
said principal only and at prices stipu- 
lated by said principal. All prices are to 
be subject to changes at will of said prin- 
cipal. Said agent agrees not to misrepre- 
sent the price, quality, or other character- 
istics of said merchandise, nor will said 
agent make any statement, guarantee or 
promise with respect to said merchandise 
not fully authorized by said principal. 
Said agent agrees to perform diligently 
his duties and solicit contracts for sale 
of said merchandise from prospects ap- 
proved by said principal, and located in 
said designated territory. 


Said agent will not directly or indi- 
rectly purchase said principal’s merchan- 
dise for resale, except by written author- 
ity. And likewise said agent agrees aot to 
accept from any purchaser or customer 
compensation not fully disclosed and ap- 
proved by said principal. At no time will 
said agent render or promise special fav- 


Coming in SM 
October 1: 


Future Sales Ratings for 107 industries 


for the last quarter, and for the next 


twelve months. 


ors to purchasers or prospective purchas- 
ers or customers in view of specially bene- 
fiting himself without consideration and 
written approval of said principal. Said 
agent agrees to conform strictly with the 
rules and regulations to be promulgated 
from time to time by said principal. 
Under no circumstances: will said agent 
solicit, directly or indirectly, the sale of 
merchandise to prospective purchasers not 
expressly approved by said principal, and 
under no conditions and circumstances 
will said agent agree to extend credit or 
special services, privileges, or accommoda- 
tions except by direct authorization and 
approval of said principal, unless subse- 
quently said principal extends to said 
agent special written privileges in this 
respect. 


Said agent agrees to serve said prin- 
cipal faithfully at all times, and said 
agent will not endeavor to earn secret 
profits not fully divulged to said prin- 
cipal, and it is clearly understood that no 
verbal agreement between said principal 
and said agent will vary the terms of 
this contract. 


Any and all advancements or loans or 
moneys made to said agent by said prin- 
cipal shall be considered as legal loans 
which said agent will repay to said prin- 
cipal upon demand of said principal. The 
full and complete payment which said 
principal agrees to make to said agent 
for services shall be, as follows: (Here 
list salary, commissions, etc., for specified 
quality of merchandise, and when same 
shall be paid.) 


Failure of said agent to conform with 
the exact terms of his contract will entitle 
said principal to cancel said contract with 
or without due notice to said agent, who 
hereby agrees to be responsible to said 
principal for any and all damages sus- 
tained by said principal as a result of 
breach of any clause or obligation of this 
contract by said agent. All verbal agree- 
ments subsequently made between said 
principal and said agent must be reduced 
to writing, otherwise said verbal agree- 
ments shall be binding on neither said 
principal nor said agent. 


It is further agreed this contract auto- 
matically expires and is rendered null 
and void August 20, 1953, at noon, and 
that this employment contract shall not 
be extended or renewed unless agreed to 
in writing by said principal and said 
agent. 

This contract is signed this fifth day of 
August, 1952, at New York, New York. 


Witnesses: 
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For peace of mind ... when you plan to move one man 
or ten—call your helpful nearby United agent, listed in 
the classified phone book, and at your service! 


WHAT WILL THE MOVE COST? 


Write for FREE Rapid Rate Calculator 
. .. it will help you determine 
moving costs. We will also send a 
new Moving Kit, containing 

many helpful moving hints. 


UNITED VANS EXCLUSIVELY ARE @SANITIZED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


.4 
United van LINES. 


.. Over 400 Agents in U. S..and Canada 


Moving With Care Everywhere . 
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Mail this handy coupon 
today, without obligation 


United Van Lines, inc. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. | 
Without obligation, please send free | 
Rate Calculator and Moving Kit. 
NAME ' 
FIRM | 
ADDRESS 
| 


CUSTOM-PRINTED 
SCRATCH PADS 
500 PADS 
(25,000 sheets) 
$29.50 


1000 PADS 
(50,000 Sheets) 


$49.50 
FOB Memphis 


For distribution 
to your customers 


Here is effective advertising at low 
cost. Pads are 44%4x5'/, printed in 


blue ink on 16-pound white bond 
paper, 50 sheets to each pad. Un- 
conditionally guaranteed to satisfy; 
delivery in 30 days. Samples avail- 
able—order NOW! 


STANDARD PRINTING 


& SUPPLY CO, 
P. O. Box 1451 307-9 Madison 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Rated firms shipped open account; 
all others cash with order. 
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The importance of the latter clause 
in the contract is well illustrated by 
the holdings of many higher courts to 
the effect that an ordinary employ- 
ment contract may be automatically 
renewed for its original duration. 
Therefore, if a sales manager has a 
valid one-year contract he can collect 
salary, commissions on sales and other 
compensations the second year if the 
employer permits the original contract 
to expire without revocation. 

In one case, for example, a sales 
manager was employed for one year 
under a written contract at $500 a 
month. At the termination of the first 
year nothing was said by either the 
sales manager or the employer as to 
whether or not the employment con- 
tract would be renewed or canceled. 
After six months of the second year 
had elapsed the sales manager was 
discharged. He sued to recover $500 
a month for the remaining six months 
of the second year. 

Since the employer had failed to 
notify the sales manager that the con- 
tract would not be renewed, the high- 
er court held that the first year’s con- 
tract was automatically renewed for 
another full year. 


For comparison, in Lewis v. Steef 
Theatres, 220 Pac. (2d) 769, the 
testimony showed: One Lewis was 
employed for one year to serve as 


manager at $500 a month. After 
working only three months Lewis was 
discharged. Lewis sued the employer 
for damages and alleged that he had 
been at all times ready, willing and 
able to perform the contract and that 
he had been damaged in the sum of 
$26,000 because of breach of con- 
tract. 

The lower court awarded Lewis 
$26,000 damages. The higher court 
approved the verdict. 


Law of Secrete Profits 


The higher courts hold that sales 
managers are obligated to serve em- 
ployers faithfully, and not divulge 
trade secrets or acquire secrete profits. 

For example, in A. Hollander & 
Son v. Imperial Corp., 66 Atl. (2d) 
319, the testimony showed these facts: 
One Singer took employment as a 
sales manager. He was paid $7,500 a 
year under a written contract. After 
working for several years Singer 
secretly organized a competing com- 
pany, the Imperial Corp. Singer kept 
in telephone communication with the 
latter company but did not appear at 
its plant for fear of disclosing his in- 
terest in the competing company. The 
employer sued Singer and asked the 
court to compel Singer to repay $15.- 


000 salary received during the past 
two years during which time the Im. 
perial Corp. was in operation. The 
higher court held in favor of the 
employer, saying: 

“The record establishes bevond 
doubt Singer’s infidelity to Hollander 
[employer] through failure to serve 
faithfully and exclusively. Singer js 
not entitled to retain the salary paid 
to him amounting to $15,000.” 

With respect to the validity of a 
clause in an employment contract 
which restricts an ordinary employe to 
faithful service, the court said: 

“The fact that the employe’s sery- 
ices are not of a kind requiring unique 
skill and ability is immaterial as the 
main problem is the reasonable pro- 
tection to the employer. Where the 
employe through his employment has 
learned of the business practices and 
methods of his employer which if dis- 
closed to a competitor may result in 
irreparable injury to the complainant 
[employer ], the court may presume 
irreparable injury will ensue from the 
breach of the covenant.” 


Payment For Extras 


Discussion has arisen from time to 
time over the legal question: When 
and under what circumstances can a 
sales manager collect payments for 
“extra” work? The answer is: The 
sales manager cannot expect payment 
for extra work on Sundays, evenings, 


etc., unless he proves that the em- 
ployer agreed to pay for “extra 
services. 


In Perlman v. Skelnick Corp., 39 
Atl. (2d) 186, the testimony showed 
that an employe was employed at an 
agreed monthly salary. He worked 
for seven months and when dis 
charged, was given a check for his 
last week’s pay. The next day he re- 
turned the check with a demand for 
$1,738 for overtime on Sundays, holi- 
days and evening home work. 

The employe proved that he had 
worked the necessary overtime on 
Sundays and evenings to earn $1,738, 
but he failed to prove that his em- 
ployer agreed to pay extra for his 
work at home. Therefore, although 
the lower court held in favor of the 
employe, the higher court reversed 
the verdict, saying: 

“Assuming that the plaintiff [em- 
ploye] did work Sundays and even- 
ings at home he cannot recover pay 
for that service in addition to his 
regular wages. He does not show 
that any responsible officer of the 
corporation [employer] agreed to pay 
him for it as overtime... .” 
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The Novelty Field: 
How to Enter It 


Booklet shows there's 
profit in badges and 
balloons, tells why. 


\lanufacturers of those “gift”? nov- 
elties — ranging from ash trays to 
swizzle sticks—once sold direct; to- 
day the advertising novelty industry 
does an annual business of $100 mil- 
lion working through more than 
1,000 advertising specialty jobbers. 

In “How to Sell Through Adver- 
tising Specialty Jobbers,” a booklet 
just released by The Advertising 
Specialty Institute, Inc., manufac- 
turers are introduced to the trade 
customs of the field and are offered 
a plan for entering it—provided their 
products fit into the novelty-business- 
gift classification. 

At any rate, says the booklet, the 
advertising specialty industry has 
grown steadily since its inception 
almost a century ago, and “although 
advertising specialty jobbers cannot 
sell everything . . . there is always 
room for another manufacturer in 
this field if he has a good product, 
competitively priced, that is suitable 
for sale either as a gift, premium or 
specialty.” 


What to Do 


What is a “good” specialty prod- 
uct? Utility, novelty, durability, at- 
tractiveness, imprintability are the 
basic ingredients, says ASI. 

What’s the first step? Says the 
booklet: You must (1) decide wheth- 
er your product can be _ suitably 
adapted for sale by advertising spe- 
cialty jobbers, then (2) if it can be, 
you should work out a satisfactory 
price list that will allow these jobbers 
their customary discounts and at the 
same time balance with your retail 
prices. Next step is to prepare cata- 
logs or catalog sheets for jobbers to 
distribute to their salesmen; the final 
step is to look into the latest edition 
of the Rated Jobbers File, supplied 
by the ASI, so that you’ll know who 
to contact and how. 

if you have (1) a good product, 
(<) a knowledge of trade customs 
and (3) a plan of attack, it is pos- 
sible to enter the specialty field for 
a little as $200, says ASI. 

Copies may be had by addressing 
request on company letterhead to: 
‘he Advertising Specialty Institute, 
inc., 6053 Pine St., Philadelphia 43. 
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Sell Florida’s 


BILLION 


DOLLAR 


Gold Coast 
Market 


thru a single, low-cost medium! 


All year ‘round nearly 900,000 year ‘round residents of 
Florida’s booming Gold Coast are busy building and 
buying . . . and breaking their previous year's records 
— such as the billion dollar retail sales total for 1950, 
the 350 million total for food — and the amazing con- 
struction rate that’s made Greater Miami (heart of the 
Gold Coast) the nation’s fastest-growing metropolitan 
area for four straight years. 


It's a cinch to sell the whole of this productive Gold Coast 
market at low-cost thru the blanket coverage of the 
Miami Herald, one of the nation’s leading newspapers. 
See your SB&F man for the profit-building facts, today. 


Che Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most 


Complete Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY BROOKS /, FINLEY, National Reps. A.S. GRANT, Atlanta Affiliated Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 


MIAMI--An International Market 
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CHECKBOOKS 


pe Ask Ee the ae 


Ben § HOUSE” 


ns Shashbook 


WINDOW & LOBBY DISPLAYS: They are directed to women and they present National 
Shawmut's colored checks in a jewel-case setting (left) and glamorize the new "Coffee 
House" line of checkbooks (right) ... 


Shades of Bankers’ Gray, 
Checks Come in 8 Colors! 


Turquoise ... to pink, National Shawmut Bank of Boston is size and finished in black leather with 
. gold- tipped corners. The customer's 
out to please customers, especially the women. This not- name is stamped in gold on the flex- 


so-staid bank had revamped 28 branch offices, asked itself, a 


Completing the new line are the 
" ' te Ty Straight and Professional checkbooks. 

why not put Chex-Appeal into our checkbooks, too? Both feature the bank’s Shawmut In- 
dian trademark in full color, set 
against a Colonial brown background. 
The Straight, for desk or pocket, con- 


With women customers in mind, indicate, is the “Checkfold,”’ a one- tains a record-keeping section in inter- 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- fold book for pocket or purse. It is leaf form. The Professional, which 
ton is offering a new line of person- of Colonial design in bright red and fits easily in a desk drawer, gives the 
alized checkbooks and blank checks in blue. The checks for it are available advantage of business-size checks— 
color, most of them styled in the man- in eight colors. The cost is $3.35 for three to a page—without the bulk of 
ner of milady’s accessories. In two 300. a large book. 
months, sales more than doubled, and Most striking of all the new The Professional and Check Wal- 
there is every indication that they will checkbooks is the Coffee House, with let are available only with persona!- 
continue to increase. a cloth-bound cover showing a full- ized checks, but the Coffee House 

In the new line are five checkbooks color reproduction of the historic Old Checkfold, and Straight, the ones 
in as many colors. Checks for them Exchange Coffee House on —s most likely to be selected by women, 
are available in eight colors: tur- Lane, Boston, where The National are available without the owners 
quoise, gold, blue, amethyst, jade, Shawmut Bank was founded in 1836. name. 
coral, green, and pink. Men and A brief history of the bank is on a Discussing the new color-styled 
women can have any color checks simulated parchment scroll on the line, Walter S. Bucklin, president of 
they desire for the checkbooks. The back cover. National Shawmut, points out that 
checkbooks are free; the customer The Coffee House appeals to both the main bank and all 28 branches 
pays only to have his or her checks men and women. It contains 300 are being modernized and that colo 
personalized, which costs from less checks—three to a page—available in is an important part in the changes 
than a cent to a cent and a half. Out- all the new colors. For men, the new “Why not do the same face-lifting 
standing in appeal to women, sales line offers the Check Wallet, wallet job on customers’ checks?” he asks. 
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- Campaign head 


, 

| Junior is putting 
on his Gl uni- 
form for the vet- 

7] erans’ parade 
to remind 
everyone to 
register so they 
can vote Nov. 4. 


quarters 


Sis is boning up to 
write her entry in 
the Citizenship 
* Essay Contest the 
businessmen’s asso- 


ciation is sponsor- 
ing at school. 


Dad's easy chair is empty 
—he's at the meeting of 
the citizens’ get-out-the- 
vote committee. 


“we 


F iain 


Mother's helping her club make a tele- 

phone campaign telling everyone 

when and where to register. 
Grandma's sending 
registration reminders 


& to all the church mem- 
= bers. Even little Sis is 
— helping —rubber- 
stamping messages on 
the cards. 
oi RRR. aca AMNRRRHER Sa oo a CaemRCmESE 
NOT THE FARM VOTE... 
THE BIG-CITV VOTE... 
THE LABOR VOTE... 
OR ANV PARTY VOTE... 


The Family 


YOU know you're going to vote your own sweet way 

when you get behind that voting booth curtain—that 

where you live or work hasn’t got a blankety-bloc thing 

to do with how you'll vote. You’ll vote for what you be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of your family—your kids 
-and your kids’ kids. 


30 YOU know that this year—as always—it will be the 
*AMILY vote that really decides things. And families 
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Vote 


will elect the Next President 


Politicians talk a lot about this and that “bloc” of voters 
being decisive factors in this election. So do all the poll- 
sters. You can’t blame them for trying to dope it out that 
way in advance... but... 


are working as never before to make sure every American 
votes. Right now in millions of American families, every- 
one from Little Sis to Grandma is pitching in to remind 
every eligible American to register to make sure of the 
opportunity to vote. And then they'll tackle the job of 
getting out the vote of every member of America’s 
44,000,000 families. They’re the biggest “bloc” in Amer- 
ica—they ARE America! 


If your family is already working at 
the job—congratulations! If you 
aren’t, talk it over at supper tonight, 
and pitch in tomorrow. 


Because of his suggestion, the color 
consultants who are making the 
changes in the bank offices helped to 
create the new line of checkbooks and 
checks. The result: A series of “jewel 
tone” colors, selected with an eye to 
feminine appeal, and check containers 
which eliminate the drabness usually 
associated with checkbooks. In addi- 
tion to colors and styling, each check- 
book contains brief but pointed in- 
structions on how to make out a 
check, how to keep records, and how 
to understand a bank statement. 

When the new line was ready, 
Shawmut launched an extensive ad- 
vertising and promotional campaign. 


The objective was twofold: (1) To 
add ‘‘Chex-Appeal” to a bank account 
and attract new business by adapting 
the packaging techniques of product 
manufacturers; (2) to sell imprint- 
ing to present customers as an aid to 
the bank’s operational departments. 
First, there were folders in color. 
One described the checkbook color 
styles. The other aimed to encourage 
the use of personalized checks and 
showed only the Check Wallet. These 
folders were placed in counter racks 
in all Shawmut offices and included 
in statements. The Check Wallet 
folder was sent with a personal letter 
to a selected list of regular customers 


Obviously 


Sure we have 60.1% share of 
audience Monday thru Friday 
. . 55.3% share of 
audience Monday thru Friday 
.. . 49.6% share of 
audience Sunday thru Saturday 


mornings . 
afternoon 
evenings. BUT ratings alone 


don't RING THE CASH 
REGISTER... 


LOCAL ADVERTISERS mea- 


sure advertising by SALES 
RESULTS... 


TWENTY YEARS... 


FIFTEEN YEARS... 


a3 
31 


TEN YEARS... 


FIVE YEARS... 


FIRST in the 
Heart of Illinois 


IT TAKES MORE THAN RATINGS TO BE... 


OUTSTANDING 


6 advertisers have used WMBD continuously for 
9 advertisers have used WMBD continuously for 
advertisers have used WMBD continuously for 
advertisers have used WMBD continuously for 


That’s PROOF that WMBD produces sales results. 
To SELL all Peoriarea, BUY WMBD. 


over 


over 


over 


over 


See Free & Peters 


PEORIA 


CBS Radio Network 
5000 Watts 


who did not use personalized checks, 
Both folders created a substantial de. 
mand for the new items. 


Full-page advertisements were run § 


sequentially in these Boston newspa- 
pers: The Evening American, The 
Boston Globe, The Christian Science 
Monitor, The Record-American, and 
The Boston Herald-Traveler. Siri- 
lar advertisements appeared in many 
suburban weeklies. They bore a head- 
line with the word “NEW?” and a 
subhead: “Sensational beauty and dis- 


tinction! Checkbooks in rich, glowing 


colors . . . exclusively yours at Shaw- 
mut!” There were illustrations and 
descriptions of all the checkbooks and 
the check colors. Hundreds of re- 
sponses were forthcoming. 

Turning to television and radio, 
the bank, which for years has broad- 
cast commercials and newscasts over 
WNAC-TV and WBZ-TYV, Boston, 
and over WBZ and WNAC, has 
scheduled a new series of commer- 
cials. On the regular morning radio 
news program, the checkbooks are 
advertised, while the TV audience 
watches a live commercial. 


Four-Color Checkbook 


This is a typical TV message: 
“This is a page from history (an- 
nouncer holds up large four-color 
checkbook). This is the Old Ex- 
change Coffee House on the corner 
of Pudding Lane, now Devonshire 
Street, in Boston, where the Shaw- 
mut Bank was founded in 1836. 

“Today Shawmut writes another 
page in history (announcer displays 
Boston newspaper carrying Shaw- 
mut’s full-page advertisement). By 
the way, have you seen this in your 
newspaper? Now Shawmut offers 
checks and checkbooks in rich, glow- 
ing color. Truly a best seller, and it’s 
a checkbook .. .” 

In conjunction with radio and 
newspaper promotion, the bank has 
created a series of four window and 
lobby exhibits for all of its offices. 
Eleven large displays picturing the 
complete line as “America’s Most Dis- 
tinguished Checks” have been built 
for 11 offices with large display win- 
dows. For the other branches smaller 
“set pieces” have been made for rota- 
tion between window and lobby. One 
shows the Coffee House on a. book- 
shelf among six or eight best seller 
with the headline, “Best Sellers! 
Yes, it’s a checkbook!” Another pic 
tures a Checkfold, the glamor item 
and the new jewel tone checks set of 
in a simulated jewel case. 

These displays are also used ir 
television commercials, to help inte- 
grate all advertising media in one 
concerted campaign. 
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REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


SALES DIVISION 


Offers several excellent opportunities in an expanding 
organization. Applicants must have successful sales, 
preferably sales management, records in BUILDING 
PRODUCTS. 


Sales Management openings in Headquarters Office require 
specialized experience in dn or more of these fields; Reflec- 
tive & other types of Insulation, Roofings & Rain Carrying 
Equipment, Roof Decks & Building Structures, Residential 
Windows. 


Several openings exist in Regional Offices for experienced 
Architectural Engineers, Agricultural Engineers, District 


Sales Managers. 


With reply send complete resume of personal and business 


history to: 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


Parts Division 
2000 South Ninth Street 


Louisville, Kentucky 


C. B. GRESSMAN Personnel Director 
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Reidsville 
° 


Only ONE Station 
DOMINATES 
This 


Rich, Growing 
15-COUNTY MARKET 


With 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


SALES 
OF 
$38,324,000* 


* Sales Management, 


Survey of Buying Power 1952 


NBC Affiliate 
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AM-FM 
WINSTON-SALEM 


Represented dy: 
MEADLEY-REED CO, 
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STUCK FOR AN AD IDEA? Not this International Harvester distributor. 


The 


new advertising manual is loaded with good ideas and Ben Brown, general man- 
ager of the Herman M. Brown Co., Des Moines, prepares to use some of them. 


An Idea-Minded Distributor: 
What's He Worth ? 


No true yardstick is available to compute his value. Yet, 
International Harvester thinks it's high enough to go all- 
out in furnishing aids to stimulate his thinking process 
and help solve his most vexing problem: getting ideas. 


Does your local distributor have 
the imagination and technical know- 
how to advertise profitably and effec- 
tively? If he doesn’t, then observe 
what International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, has done to increase sales 
volume by keeping its 167 distributors 
healthy and active on the local ad- 
vertising scene. 

“A detailed study of distributor ad- 
vertising campaigns, coupled with 
personal visits to a substantial num- 
ber of distributors uncovered the 
Achilles heel of the company’s over- 
all advertising program,” reports W. 
H. Kuhlman, International Har- 
vester’s industrial power advertising 
and sales promotion head. “Our dis- 
tributors wanted to do a good local 
advertising job but lacked the neces- 
sary creative and technical skill to 


accomplish the task. It was apparent 
that if our national advertising was 
to carry the desired impact it must, 
in some way, be tied in with sales 
promotion at the grass-roots level.” 

In a meeting with The Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Harvester’s advertising 
agency, Kuhlman decided to act 4s 
pedagogue, coach, and general con- 
sultant to his 167 distributors scat- 
tered across the nation. 

First, and major, step in establis)- 
ing this ambitious program was the 
creation of a_ king-size textbook 
(13% x 141%", weighing 6 pounds) 
to help local distributors solve the'r 
most perplexing advertising problem : 
the problem of ideas. 

The manual’s primary purpose, «s 
stated on the opening pages, is: “ 
to give you ideas—sound, workable, 
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usable ideas for a successful adver- 
tising program. This book is planned 
as a permanent reference book, and 
has been prepared in loose-leaf form 
so additional pages can be added. In 
this way you will be kept up-to-date 
with an exchange of advertising ideas 
other distributors have used success- 
fully and which you can adapt to 
make your own advertising more 
effective.” 

“Exchange of ideas is one means 
of maintaining continued interest and 
enthusiastic use of the book,” Kuhl- 
man says. “Distributors send copies 
of their advertising ideas to us. We 
reproduce and forward them on to 
other distributors as supplementary 
sheets. The “exchange” serves a dual 
purpose in that it affords a constant 
source of new ideas and also makes 
distributors aware of the book’s 
value.” 

For simplicity, the book is divided 
into three main sections: 

|. How to Use Big 
ments 

2. How to Use Small 
ments 

3. How to Use Direct Mail 

Each section is rich with examples 
but distributors are by no means 
duty-bound to use the material. ‘The 
text states clearly: ““When it comes 
to your own advertising, you're the 
boss and we’re just here to help you 
.. . however, if I-H equipment is 
given major emphasis in your ads we 
will prepare them for you. You will 
be required to pay only publication 
space costs. If you should desire to 
run a modification of any ad in this 
book, let us know and we will fix it 
over for you.” 

A telegram teaser informed each 
distributor to be on the lookout for 
a big package arriving via air mail. 
Mailing was timed so manuals 
reached their destination approxi- 
mately two weeks before the Associ- 


Advertise- 


Advertise- 


IT'S A TOPPER 


International Harvester's 
advertising brainchild won 
a coveted TOPPER award 
at the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association con- 
clave held in Chicago, June 
30. Toppers are presented 
by NIAA to industrial ad- 
vertiseis best 


who have 


accomplished objectives of 
their individual programs. 
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ated Equipment Distributors con- 
vened in Chicago for their national 
convention. A final flair: Each dis- 
tributor’s name was embossed on the 
leatherette cover, giving additional 
importance to the large red volume. 


Field Reaction 


Response was tremendous. Many 
distributors, after perusing the “big 
red book,” immediately wrote letters 
of praise to I-H’s consumer relations 
department, while others, quietly but 
enthusiastically, set their advertising 
gears into motion. 

Wasting no time, possibly for fear 
the company would take it back, the 
Memphis distributor fired this tele- 
gram: “It arrived. It’s not only ter- 
rific, it’s super stupendous.” 

Sales promotion manager for the 
Knoxville, Tenn., distributor, after 
a three-month delay, wrote: “We 
have delayed in expressing our appre- 
ciation because we wanted to report 
action. We have since set up 
an advertising department and _ as- 
signed a full-time advertising man- 
ager to the job. This is our way of 
telling you what we think of the 
book.” 


“Judging from the overwhelming 


acceptance and the concerted efforts 
on the part of our distributors to take 
full advantage of ideas and material 
contained in the advertising manual,” 
says Kuhlman, “our efforts have not 
been in vain. But what is more im- 
portant, I-H distributors are confi- 
dent in knowing their advertising 
guns are loaded with live ammu- 
nition.” 


RICH 
CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


IS AN 


ISLAND 


MARKET 


COVERED ONLY BY 
ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Nat. Rep. BURKE, KUIPERS G MAHONEY 


We publish a newspaper 
that sells a market 
of 112 million people 
with 2 billion dollars 
to spend 


our newspaper is read in 3 out of 5 
homes in Nebraska and Western lowa 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


251,539 Daily—257,164 Sunday (ABC, Publisher's statement for Mar. 31, 1952) 
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THE LINEAGE LEADER with both men’s and 
women’s wear stores — and in many other classifications. 
Like these local advertisers, you too will find that in 
reaching men or women, the Courier-Express comes first 


as a selling force in the great 8-County Western New 
York Market. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning 
and Sunday Newspaper 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


SHIP SLICK AIRFREIGHT 


the nation’s largest domestic Air- 
freight line. Save dollars and 
time with Slick’s low Airfreight 
rates, prompt pickup and deliv- 
ery, and frequent daily sched- 
uled flights across the nation. 


Fora 
300 Ib. Shipment 
NEW YORK to LOS ANGELES 
(door-to-door) 


via §$ 70 
SLICK 68 AIRFREIGHT 


overnight delivery 
VIA §$ 20 
AIR 232 EXPRESS 

® , overnight delivery 
biek& VIA $5 17 
RAIL EXPRESS 

. * 4-7 day deliver 

airways inc. ee 


Burbank, California 


Offices in principal cities 
A CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED AIRFREIGHT CARRIER 
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It's Good Management 
To Keep Tabs on 
Your Competition 


(continued from p. 25) 


in order to spot indications of com- 
petitive management thinking in terms 
of inventory, plant expansion, adver- 
tising, research and development, and 
labor policies. A close check of com- 
parative percents of direct labor costs 
and selling costs, for example, will 
often show substantial variations 
among competitors. 

A knowledge of competitive in- 
ventory positions will help a firm to 
predict the ability of its rivals to 
produce. Expert interpretation of 
inventory fluctuations will aid in 
forecasting possible price changes and 
will reflect competitors’ delivery posi- 
tions. By keeping one eye on the 
cash and liquid position of smaller 
firms, you often can determine ac- 
curately the potential trouble spots 
of competitors in terms of their in- 
ability to meet tax obligations or even 
the payroll. If such problems do 
arise, these companies may have to 
curtail operations, make dangerous 
cuts in inventory, borrow money, 
turn receivables into cash, or consider 
liquidation or merger. 

One revealing financial comparison 
is the so-called “Return on Invest- 
ment.” This ratio can be based on 
any one of several formulas, although 
all indicate essentially how successful 
a company is in terms of sales and 
profit results as based on and related 
to the investment of inventory and 
capital assets. A wide difference in 
this percent figure is an excellent 
reflection of the success of one man- 
agement policy as compared with 
another. 

The value of competitive knowl- 
edge to the sales department. cannot be 
over emphasized. While sales ability 
and product knowledge are of prime 
importance to the salesman, he will 
be even more effective if he knows 
competitive sales policies, products, 
prices, sales arguments, and cover- 
age. When a salesman can answer all 
the questions concerning his own prod- 
uct line, and can competently speak 
about his competitors, he will be we!! 
fortified. 

Here are several examples of com- 
petitive information put to use by 
the sales department: 


1. Sales Forecasting: A complete 
record of past sales of competitors 
their individual products, and _ ter- 
ritories is part of the foundation for 
predicting future sales and in setting 
quotas. Knowledge of competitive 
sales policies, pricing, products, ter- 
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plus the historical sales picture will 
mean that your forecasts and fore- 
cesting methods can be based on in- 
telligent planning and facts, not mere 
guesswork. Employ sales forecasting 
as an offensive weapon and use your 
competitive data to support that 
we ipon. 


2. Sales Territory Planning: A re- 
view of the distribution channels and 
sales territory coverage established by 
competitors will benefit sales man- 
agement in its over-all sales planning, 
help analyze territory weaknesses, 
and aid in the evaluation of one sales 
channel or method against another: 
company salesmen versus manufac- 
turer’s representatives. Your sales 
volume in a particular territory may 
be entirely due to the ability of 
competition to make more calls per 
customer and prospect in addition to 
more pioneering or ‘“smokestack”’ 
calls per salesman. 

In other words, you may decide to 
match the number of competitive 
salesmen by adding more sales per- 
sonnel, or you may cut the territory 
to a size effectively handled by your 
available manpower, or you may de- 
cide that the territory potential justi- 
fies only the number of salesmen al- 
ready assigned to it. Such an 
analysis will assist in adjusting sales 
coverage to battle small localized but 
effective competition. Sales territory 
maps illustrating competitive strength 
in each territory often show simply 
and graphically where and why your 
competitors are outselling you in cer- 
tain areas. 


3. Analysis of Competitors’ Cus- 
tomers: Your own salesmen, your 
customers, other suppliers, and even 
your competitors are good sources for 
obtaining data on the major cus- 
tomers of competitors. It is sales 
management’s duty to find out why 
these concerns buy from your com- 
petition and decide what action must 
be taken. A check of sales trends 
over the years to major customers 
throughout the country will reveal 
competitive infiltration and will em- 
phasize those markets and customers 
which require greater sales effort and 
perhaps new selling techniques and 
arguments. 

In shaping over-all company policy 
and action, top management can uti- 
lize competitive information in many 
ways. In addition to facts and fig- 
ires available from the sales, financial 
and accounting department competi- 
tive analyses, information concerning 
plant expansion and acquisition, per- 
sonnel changes, and new _ product 
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How to watch a (39S KING 
MERCHANDISING CIRCUS 


and never miss a thing! 


If your product is sold through retail 
stores the bulk of its sales must neces- 
sarily be in the 1,393 cities in which daily 
newspapers are published. 


There is wide variation in the merchan- 
dising situation in many of these cities. . . 
different merchants with different compet- 
itive attitudes...varying advertising intensity 
in behalf of other brands...variable consumer 
demand and variable brand acceptance in 
trade areas. 


ACB Research Reports enable a mer- 
chandiser to determine many of the 
variables in each market—to exploit the 
strength and bolster the weakness that 
his brand may have. All or any part of 
the 1,393 cities can be covered and each 
market can then be given the individual 
attention necessary to best results. 


ACB Research Reports are always made 
to the users own specifications as to 
territory covered — data contained — fre- 
quency, etc. They tell what advertising 
is running in each city on your brand or 
competitive brands. From this informa- 
tion important decisions can be made on 
sales and advertising strategy. 

Still other ACB Services are available 


to give visual sales tools to salesmen .. . 
to scout new developments . . . advertised 


price reports . . . special auditing and 
certifying services on cooperative adver- 
tising campaigns and many others. 


Send for ACB’s New 
Tell-All Catalog... 


It’s brand new from cover to cover— 
48 pages—and as complete as we could 
make it. Describes fully each of the 14 
ACB services. Gives many case histories. 
Gives cost of each service or method of 
estimating same. Has complete directory 
of all daily and Sunday newspapers. The 
state breakdown of 1,769,540 retail stores 
is reprinted from recent U.S. trade census. 
Send for your free copy today! 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. « New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. « Memphis 3 
51 First St. e San Francisco 5 
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PIONEER 
Balloons 


Sel/ 


Cosmetics 


Recent successes of 
PIONEER Qualatex 
“Floating Billboard’’ Balloons in intro- 
ducing beauty products prove again that 
parents are America’s original ‘Captive 
Audience.” The kids dictate and they 
buy! There’s money in Sonny—and Susie, 
too! They demand the brands that give 
@ premium. 

Stimulate sales of any product with low- 
cost PIONEER balloons as package in- 
serts, tie-ons or self-liquidators. Gorgeous 
colors, printed in non-fading crackless 
pigments. Our Ad Service Department 
gives you ideas, samples, imprint infor- 

CI mation. Write to The 

Orr ade edby \ PIONEER Rubber Com- 

Good Housekeeping Villerd 0, — n Road, 


WITH iaaaagy QUALATEX 


LLBOARDS" 


NOW! 


Learn the 
Selling Secrets 
of 


“AMERICA’S TWELVE 
MASTER SALESMEN” 


“America’s Twelve Master Sales- 
men” reveals the fine art of selling 
as practiced by the most successful 
salesmen in America. 


$3.00 


At Your Bookstore, or write direct to 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


introduction provides an insight to 
the thinking and plans of the op- 
position. “These factors often indi- 
cate new markets under competitive 
development or basic changes in com- 
pany policy and attitude concerning 
product simplification or diversifica- 
tion, foreign business, or product 
pricing. 

Top level planning committees use 
competitive information in analyzing 
possible purchases or mergers with 
companies. Furthermore, the com- 
pany that has set a pattern for ob- 
taining, using and interpreting com- 
petitive information can quickly and 
effectively investigate industries and 
companies that it may be contemplat- 
ing entering or buying. 


Future Plans in Ads 


Familiarity with competitors’ prod- 
uct lines and their success or failure 
with new products enables manage- 
ment to judge more accurately the 
advisability of bringing out its own 
new products or dropping old ones. 
A new competitive product often 
results in your having to step up 
product research and development in 
order to come up with a comparable 
item. The engineering and product 
research departments of most progres- 
sive manufacturers are in continuous 
consultation and study with top man- 
agement concerning products of com- 
petitors. 

An analysis of competitive adver- 
tising and sales promotion can be 
an unexpected key to the future plans 
and efforts of your business rivals. 
Business papers and direct mail pro- 
motion and advertising often indicate 
the particular products being given 
extra push, the markets which are 
receiving the heaviest concentration 
of sales and promotion effort, and 
the specific sales arguments being 
used by your competitors. A thought- 
ful study of competitive promotional 
techniques will give the sales depart- 
ment an up-to-date view of competi- 
tive efforts. 

Marketing research’s part in com- 
petitive studies should be a fact- 
gathering and co-ordinating role. Re- 
search should organize the types of 
data to be gathered, the sources to 
be explored, and then do much of 
the necessary digging for the facts. 
Beyond that, marketing research must 
co-ordinate the interpretation and use 


of the studies between the other 
departments and top management. 
Ihe researcher should constantly 


needle these departments to use the 
competitive facts and figures it re- 
ceives. 

A final responsibility of market- 


ing research is to combine and pre. 
pare in one report all of the informa- 
tion available on each of the major 
competitors. ‘This sometimes sizable 
volume is then an integral part of 
the company’s internal records. It is 
a readily available report for use at 
annual sales meetings and is an es- 
pecially valuable aid in educating and 
training new personnel. 

As in almost all research projects, 
an analysis of competitors will often 
appear to present insurmountable 
problems. For example, at some time 
or other you'll probably bump into 
some of these obstacles: 

... scarcity 
tion. 


of financial informa- 


. lack of cooperation between the 
various company departments in gath- 
ering and interpreting the data 

... failure to use the information 
properly 

inability to relate end value 

to the cost of developing competitive 
reports 

... failure of management to adopt 
an objective attitude toward competi- 
tive activities, policies and success 
of facts 


... faulty interpretation 


and figures 


... no available breakdown of sales 
figures by markets, products, and 
end-use 


... material out-of-date and of 
little value for future planning 


Of course there is no one cure-all 
for these problems. Experience in de- 
veloping and using competitive studies 
will overcome some of them. Others 
probably will always plague the re- 
searcher. There are several maneu- 
vers, however, which you can employ 
to lick your problems. 


Who Keeps Data? 


First, set up the marketing research 
department as the repository of all 
competitive information—annual re- 
ports, Dun & Bradstreet reports, cat- 
alogs and bulletins, Moody’s, etc. Use 
the research department as the cen- 
tralized source for all data and in- 
form all other departments of this 
fact so that they will channel their 
competitive information to that de- 
partment. 


A second suggestion is to plan 
program to make your company com- 
petitor-conscious. Be sure to include 
the major operating divisions of the 
firm in your planning, analyzing, and 
interpreting of competitive data. Edu- 
cate them to the advantages in know- 
ing your competitors by utilizing 
their talents in the competitive analy- 
sis. 
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..+X = company's = salesmen 
cannot sell the product except 
when the buyer almost takes it 
away from them. One basic rea- 
son for this situation lies in the 
fact that the four dignified vice- 
presidents cannot agree among 
themselves on the salesman's 


major duties... 


—How to Select Better 
Salesmen 
By William Rados 


Prepare periodic reports and mem- 
orandums summarizing for manage- 
ment the latest information on com- 
petitive organizations. This third 
suggestion will put in the hands ot 
the right people at the right time the 
necessary information they need in 
analyzing the competitive situation. 
A steady flow of important memos 
summarizing the up-to-date statistics 
on competitors’ activities will also 
contribute to making the company 
more competitor-conscious. 

Fourth, set up a series of check 
lists which detail sources of informa- 
tion, companies to be studied, uses 
of information, company personnel 
involved in analyses, and all other 
helpful data. In doing this you will 
speed up your work and eliminate 
the chance of overlooking important 
and useful facts and figures. 

Here’s a fifth suggestion: Recom- 
mend and spell out all possible uses 
for information sent to top manage- 
ment and various department heads. 
If you show them how to use the 
facts, the results will usually more 
than justify this extra effort. 

As a sixth idea, designate the in- 
dividual members of the marketing 
research department to be responsible 
for certain information sources. This 
will keep you ‘‘on top” of the data 
you need and will insure an adequate 
coverage of source material. Another 
possibility is to assign a group of 
competitors as the individual respon- 
sibility of each of the department 
members. Obviously, this suggestion 
is workable only in marketing re- 
search operations employing two or 
more analysts. 

Seventh—use ingenuity and imagin- 
ation. If you liberally sprinkle your 
work with these ingredients, many of 
\our problems will dissolve. As part 
of using all of the ingenuity and 

Nagination you can muster, con- 
tinually ask questions. An intelligent 
nd eager curiosity will often be your 
nost helpful partner. 
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(pavenport, lowe 


THERE’S MORE MONEY 
IN DAVENPORT 
PER CAPITA 


$1,898 
1,590 


Moline 
East Moline 


$2,074 
1,881 


Davenport 
Rock Island 


*National Average — $1,423 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS Total Lineage 26,852,154 
Paper A ..........:ccssccsssseseeeeeeeeeeF OFA! Lineage 12,426,736 
Paper B ............csscccssssesseeeeees POG Lineage 11,107,838 


* Figures from Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1952 


MORNING 
DEMOCRAT 
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Small Towns Bid Farewell 


To Nightshirts and Gas Lights 


What are the preferred products 
in America’s small towns? Do those 
families take on characteristics of the 
surrounding farmers or the nearest 
metropolitan city, or do they have 
individualistic buying patterns? 

A volume full of interesting 
answers to specific product-use ques- 
tions has just been released by Grit, 
national weekly newspaper, in its 17th 
annual reader survey. Grit years ago 
adopted the method of handling 
brand preferences which was pio- 
neered by The Milwaukee Journal, 
and its findings are therefore directly 
comparable with the Consolidated 
Consumer Analysis of The Mil- 
waukee Journal and 14 other big-city 
newspapers. Grit’s study is done by 
mail, while the Journal uses the per- 
sonal interview. 

By and large there isn’t much dif- 
ference between the towns of 2,500 
and the cities of several thousand, so 
far as general living standards are 
concerned. Long ago the small town 
resigned from the nightshirt and gas 
light circuit. 

Table I shows comparisons between 
Grit families and the average of city 
families in Milwaukee, Columbus, 
Washington and Seattle. 

What about their buying habits? 
Do they accept cigarettes or still refer 
to them as “coffin nails”? Do they 
use salt and soda for brushing their 
teeth, or prepared toothpastes and 
powders? Is a heavy under-arm 
odor accepted as a badge of hard 
work or is it subdued with an adver- 
tised product? 

The answers, given in Table II, 
show 9 important products where 
small town usage is higher than in 
any of 4 major cities shown in the 
Consolidated Consumer Analysis. On 
certain other products the city com- 
parisons more closely parallel small- 
town usage. 

This survey shows, just as does the 
Consolidated Consumer Analysis, 
that very few products are truly 
“national” in the sense of having 
fairly uniform acceptance. Relatively 
few products are favorites in all of 
the big cities and very few are favor- 
ites in both the small towns and the 
big cities. “The showing of favorite 
brands—small-town Grit readers as 
compared with families in Mi£il- 
waukee, Columbus, Washington, and 
Seattle—reveals the following typical 
divergencies on the products listed in 


Table II: 
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Cold cereals: Kellogg’s corn flakes 
leads in small towns and in all 4 
cities. 


Margarine: Blue Bonnet is the 
favorite in small towns and in Mil- 
waukee, while Dixie leads in Colum- 
bus, Mrs. Filbert’s in Washington, 
and Durkee’s in Seattle. 


Canned milk: Carnation leads in 
both small towns and cities. 


Hot roll mix: Pillsbury is the fa- 
vorite in small towns and cities. 


Under-arm deodorant: Small-town 
families prefer Mum; Milwaukee 
families prefer Stopette, while Arrid 
leads in the other 3 cities. 


Home permanent wave kits: Toni 
is tops in small towns and cities. 


Toothpaste: 


preme. 


Dog foods (dry): Gaines is the fa. f 
vorite in small towns, Washington & 
and Seattle, while the National Bis. & 
cuit Co. brand is tops in Milwaukee 
and Gro-Pup (Kellog’s) in Colum. ff 


bus. 


Dog foods (canned): Red Heart is 
the small-town favorite; Rival leads 
in Milwaukee and Columbus; Ken- 
L-Ration in Washington, and Friskies 
in Seattle. 


Colgate reigns su- 


Cigarettes (men): Camel leads in 
small towns and cities. 


Cigarettes (women): Farm wives 
and daughters share the male prefer- 
ence in small-town families, whereas 


Chesterfield leads in Milwaukee and 


Columbus, Pall Mall in Washington, 
and Old Gold in Seattle. 


Grit Families 


Cold cereals 


Margarine 84.5 
Canned milk 87.5 
Hot roll mix 46.2 
Under-arm deodorant 90.4 


(families) 


Home permanent wave kits 63.3 
Toothpaste 95.3 
Dogs (ownership) 61.6 
Cigarettes 80.2 


TABLE | 


Home ownership 67.6%, 54.3%, 

Automobiles owned 80.8 74.5 

Refrigerators owned 90.5 95.6 

Home freezers owned 11.8 6.7 

Radios owned 97.3 98.0 

Electricity in home 89.6 100.0 
TABLE Il 


95.7%, Columbus 


Grit Families City Families 


Big City Families 
Highest 


Lowest 


91.9°%,Milwaukee 90.9%, 


Columbus 77.5 Milwaukee 45.7 

Seattle 72.2 Columbus 52.3 

Washing- Seattle 19.0 
ton 34.1 


Columbus 88.1 Seattle 85.9 
(women only) (women only) 
Seattle 53.2 Washing- 
ton 35.7 
Washing- Seattle 80.2 
ton 84.2 
Seattle 37.7 Milwaukee 19.0 
(includes cats) 
Columbus 76.4 Washing- 
(men only) ton 55.4 
(men only) 
Washing Milwaukee 39.7 
ton ~ 46.6 (women only) 


(women only) 
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That’s why the Survey is peppered ... page a: “r page... 


SALES MANAGEMENT?’S population estimates . . . which indi- 


cate that the “smaller” of the two cities is now larger than its rival. 


A chamber of commerce official in the latter city countered the oppo- 
sition’s argument with this comment: “With Sales Management it’s 
like trying to argue with an umpire. They. have their own methods, 


and they have the last word.” 


The gentleman threw a perfect strike! SALES MANAGEMENT 


does have its own methods . . . developed, refined, tested . . . tested 


... tested ...and proved ... for almost a quarter of a century. 


with the 
small black and white SM slug indicating columns of exclusive data 

. why SALES MANAGEMENT, pioneer in the publication of 
annual market data, is always a leader . . . never a newcomer or 
is still the only source of data on the yearly distribution 


imitator... 


of income. 


That’s why the Survey is all by itself . . . unmatched in audience, 


years of service, ACCEPTANCE. 


[ S00 0° sere toma) 


The Survey is 


unmatched in audience, years 
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S-T-R-I-I-I-K-E ! 


Two cities, both in the same state, have been riding each other over 


The SURVEY is the umpire 
in this league 
Here are a few of the companies and organi- 


zations guided in their operations by the 
Survey’s estimates: 


Top Sales Executives in companies account- 
ing for 94% of all national advertising. 


Leading Advertising Agencies. (Advertisers 
and agencies order more than 2,000 extra 
copies of Survey yearly.) 


U. S. Government Departments 


Chambers of Commerce and _ Industrial 
Development Boards 


State Government Departments 
Leading Fund Raising Organizations 


Most Media and Their Various Associations. 


all by itself... 
of service, ACCEPTANCE. 
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The South Bend Tribune, like 
many progressive companies, has tried 
to make its shop a pleasant place in 
which to work. It has inaugurated 
insurance and pension plans, improved 
lighting, ventilation and temperature 
control, has tried to be tair on wages 
and salaries and in giving workers a 
feeling of reasonable security. 

But how do the workers feel about 
conditions ? Do they believe that these 
are real improvements or that man- 
agement has just been throwing its 
weight around in ways that do not 
make sense? 

The South Bend Tribune decided 
to find out by employing a firm of 
industrial relations counselors, Robert 
N. McMurry and Co., to design a 
40-question poll. Questionnaires were 
filled out by employes and placed in 
ballot boxes which were then sealed 
in the presence of the employes and 
taken to the Robert N. McMurry and 
Co. Chicago offices for tabulation. 
Management of the Tribune received 
only the final tabulation, and work- 
ers were free to be brutally frank 
with no fear of recrimination. 

All questions asked were of the 
multiple-choice variety: “I think my 
take-home pay is (a) completely fair, 
(b) reasonably fair, (c) somewhat 
unfair, (d) completely unfair.” Or, 


Employes Speak Their Piece— 
And Management Listens 


“the company’s insurance program is 
(a) excellent, (b) fairly good, (c) 
rather poor, (d) I don’t know what 
it is.’ Or, “my department head (a) 
has no pets or favorites, (b) tries to 
avoid having pets, (c) is somewhat 
inclined to have pets, (d) always has 
pets.” 

A report showing how employes 
voted on each question in the poll 
was compiled and distributed to them, 
and the report tells what steps man- 
agement has taken, or contemplates 
taking, to correct any dissatisfaction 
revealed by the poll. 


Pension? What Pension? 


This is the second time The South 
Bend Tribune has employed the Mc- 
Murry organization to poll its work- 
ers. The first, taken during the news- 
paper’s building program a few years 
ago, contains many employe griev- 
ances regarding working conditions. 
Management promised elimination of 
these temporary inconveniences when 
the building was completed. This 
promise was fulfilled with the result 
that in the second poll employes 
showed a high degree of satisfaction 
with working conditions. 

The poll revealed, however, that 19 


employes didn’t know what the in- 
surance program is and 32 were com- 
pletely ignorant about the pension 


plan. Even more important, 112 
workers have no idea how people in 
the company are selected for promo- 
tions. 

Management felt that the poll 
would have been worth while just for 
the reactions to one question: “I feel 
that my chances to advance in the 
company are (a) very good, (b) 
reasonably good, (c) not too good, 
(d) very poor.” Result: 33% felt 
that chances were not too good and 
14% indicated that they were very 
poor. 

Commenting on the poll, manage- 
ment refers to the relatively small 
turnover among employes and says, 
“Because you tend to stay with the 
Tribune it is a natural result that op- 
portunities to move up and fill inter- 
mediate and upper level vacancies are 
not so frequent as they might be if 
turnover figures were high. . . . If 
openings occur in which you are in- 
terested and for which you feel quali- 
fied, do not hesitate to make your 
interest known to your department 
head or by personal contact with the 
personnel department.” 

SM subscribers may obtain a copy 
of the questionnaire and tabulation 
of results by dropping a note to Clar- 
ence W. Harding, Public Relations 
Director, The South Bend Tribune, 
South Bend 26, Ind. 
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Industrial sales rebounded sharply in August to $21.3 billion from 
the low level of July set by the steel strike. 
are expected to continue their rise in the coming months. 
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Sales and inventories 


Recovery 


is not confined to defense lines, but extends to such diverse civilian 
lines as electrical appliances and textiles. Auto manufacturers, par- 
ticularly, may step up delivery to 1.2 million cars in final quarter. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DO YOU NEED: 


(1) Information on statistical source material, public and private? 
(2) Informed guidance through the maze of government statistics? 
(3) Back data on economic trends for specific markets? 

(4) Help in setting sales quotas? 

(5) To know the location of good markets (and bad)? 


(6) To know the current volume of business in your industry? 


RECENT SPECIAL STUDIES: 


|—Analyzing the Impact of Television on Motion Picture Admissions 
by Areas. 


2—Forecasting Residential Construction Activity by Areas, 1950-60. 


3—Calculation of Value Added in 1951 in 20 Industrial Classifica- 
tions, by Counties. 


4—Analysis of Boom Areas in 1951. 


A NEW TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
MARKET RESEARCH SERVICE 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Tabulations For Your Sales Areas of Market Data From the New 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
1952 Survey of Buying Power 


FOR THE REALLY TOUGH CONSUMER AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


PROBLEMS 


Consult 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould, Research Director of the Sales Management 


SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
AT 432 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 16, MU 4-3559 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1952 
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SALES MANAGER 


I'M YOUR MAN! 


If you’re looking for a fat-rumped office 
‘‘Sales’” manager with cigar and head to 
match, 1’M NOT ONE OF THOSE. 

If you’re looking for a-yellin’ and 
a-cussin’, a-ravin’ and a-desk-pounding 
type of sales ‘“‘manager,”’ I’M NOTHING 
LIKE THAT. 

DE = 4 @ 

If you’re looking for a man with years 
(10) of exp in the tough direct sales 
business from ringing doorbells to ring- 
ing up records of sales accomplishment 
in management—A manager who can 
take orders as well as give them, who 
has hired and trained hundreds of sales- 
men—one who can plan sales contests 
and other incentive drives and keep 
them moving—A coordinator with really 
unusual talents in speaking sincerely and 
effectively to both large and small groups 
—an organizer who can plan with man- 
agement and carry thru management’s 
plans. 

If these are the qualities and exp 
you’re looking for, 

I am your man. 


Box 2894 SM 


We have an AAAI client whose 
Assistant General Sales Manager 
in Charge of Marketing is leav- 
ing to seek broader management 
responsibilities. He is presently 
in charge of national retail sales, 
industrial sales, dealer sales, ad- 
vertising, and market research. 
Knows national markets first- 
hand. Background includes ex- 
perience in sales, merchandising, 
and employee relations with top 
national manufacturers who sell 
to department and specialty 
stores. College graduate, forty, 
married, top references. Excel- 
lent man for general administra- 
tion small to medium company 
or sales manager medium to 
large company. 


Poetzinger, Dechert and Kielty 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED BY MIDWEST 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


Unusual opportunity for topflight man 
in traffic appliance field. Must be per- 
sonable and a sound thinker, with a 
record of proven accomplishment. Would 
be in charge of sales and merchandis- 
ing and direct large national sales force. 
Line is leader in its field, and is backed 
by big national advertising campaign. 
Manufacturer is located in Midwest 
city. Salary open. Write giving full de- 
tails about yourself. Replies kepi con- 
fidential. Address Box 2897, Sales Man- 
agement. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT: SALES 


This man, age 29, spent the last six 
years building a fine administrative sales 
record with an integrated oil company. 
He trained and directed field staffs and 
handled numerous internal sales respon- 
sibilities. BBA degree—MS degree 
1953. Box 2896. 


_ New Product, Big Competition: 
Too Much of a Gamble? 


| 


Not for Stanley Dashew. He looked for customer needs, 


designed to meet those needs. He traveled the beginner's 


rocky road, bumped his head, barked his shins. Then good 


business sense and superior sales ability pulled him through. 


Every soldier carries a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. And every 
other salesman dreams of someday 
going into business for himself. This 
is a case history of how one salesman 
did it. 

His name is Stanley Dashew, and 
he went into the business in which 
he had been selling: business ma- 
chines—big, complicated, competitive. 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
started in January, 1951, near Holly- 
wood, Calif., with “a better mouse 
trap.” Dashew has customers among 
the largest companies in the country, 
not to say the Government and Air 
Forces . . . and a national dealer or- 
ganization built maybe like Napoleon, 
from what was to be had in the way 
of distribution. 

This company has several different 
products, but the one that spearheads 
them all is a new idea of addressing 
plates. It has features that suggest 
a great deal of product research. For 
example, a new alloy that involved 
metallurgical research. 

So that was the first step. When 
you ask Stanley Dashew how long 
it took, where his research depart- 
ment is located, what it cost, and all 
about it, he smiles and again tries 
to light his pipe. He is perpetually 
striking matches as he talks, and still 
looks like what he started out to be, 
a fiction writer. A big busy fellow 
who has time to talk with everybody, 
because he’ll work 16-hour days and 
keep a half-dozen helpers busy. This 
is the way his business grew: 


Step | — Product Research: Re- 
search was largely done while Da- 
shew sold addressing equipment. 
Chance had led him into this field, 
and he soon discovered that it was 
cost-savings and corner-cutting sys- 
tems that had to be sold. If the sys- 
tem saved money, the customer took 
your word for the equipment. 

His writing ability enabled him to 
prepare clear, interesting reports on 
what the customer needed, whether 
his prospect was a big corporation 


or a modest little concern. (Once 
he figured out how much he was 
being paid a word, the fiction writer’s 
yardstick. Sometimes it was a hun- 
dred dollars.) Year after year he 
broke records, managed branches, 
trained salesmen. 

Three years ago he got leave of 
absence, bought a schooner, spent 16 
months with his wife and two chil- 
dren, sailing from Chicago down the 
St. Lawrence, around the Caribbean, 
through the Canal to Los Angeles. 
The plan had been to get back into 
harness there—branch management. 

But the trip did something to him. 
It was really research. He had time 
to stand outside and look. He made a 
movie which will soon be released, 
probably titled “Dream Cruise.” He 
wrote a book which should be out 
next winter. He sat down and re- 
viewed business machines from both 
the product and marketing angles. 

Looked at through sunshine and 
salt water, business machines were 
changing—fast—because business _it- 
self was changing, bedeviled by rising 
costs and taxes. Customers wanted 
better systems, better machines, some- 
times were getting them, sometimes 
not. Different kinds of equipment 
were displacing others. All those 
years Dashew had been gathering 
facts for research. Now they made 
patterns. 


Step 2—the Better Mouse Trap: 
Dashew’s first product was a portable 
calculating machine, for desk use, but 
the one that gave him a foothold was 
an improved address plate, designed to 
cure some of the headaches in mail- 
ing departments. Those zinc and 
iron alloy things run into such ton- 
nage that building inspectors often 
forbid any more, to avert collapses. 
So he set out to develop a lighter 
plate. 

In Haiti, he made a movie film of a 
voodoo canzo rite, was given a sou- 
venir sword, made by Negroes. It was 
very light. He turned it over to a 
metallurgist as a possible clue to a 
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HE WAS A “BARN-BURNER" when he 
worked for Addressograph-Multigraph. Stan- | 
ley Dashew was the first man in that com- | 
pany to make twelve “Hundred Clubs” in a | 
row, the first man to be president (highest 
per cent of quota) twice. He kept asking 
himself, "What do customers want?" 


new address plate alloy. In course 
of time “Formula 916” developed, 
one-third the weight of other plates, 
and with other advantages such as 
ductility which permitted more 
changes in the embossed type, elimina- 
tion of sharp edges, different colors 
helpful in filing. 


Step 3—What's in a Name? 


Address plates are something like | 


nails, have no names. Dashew saw 
advantages in a name. Speed was 
one of his big advantages. His own 
name had speed. So the product was 
christened “Formula 916 DASHa- 
plate.” 


Step 4 — Consumer Packaging: 
Supplies in the industry usually come 
in any kind of nondescript pasteboard 
box. Nobody sees them but the help. 
But the help handling address plates 
are mostly girls, and girls like color, 
cleanliness, neatness. Dashew de- 
veloped an inexpensive box which has 
slick paper facing to keep it clean, 
tidy blue lettering—consumer touches 
that win friends among those who 
have to work with plates. 


Step 5—What's Your Best Price? 
Any reduction in weight had brought 
premium price. Dashew settled on 
price comparative with “standard” 
plates for two reasons. There were 
restrictions on metal, and if a pre- 
mium was charged customers might 


say, ‘“You’re taking advantage of the 
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Special advertisement for buyers of California Newspaper Space 


*Farned merchandising credit means our 
money is spent on your product for your profit! 


New accounts get an initial bonus! 
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metal shortage.” An attractive price 
would be a selling advantage, though 
the real appeal would be made on 
lightness, labor saving and_ other 
points, 


Step 6—Going to the Biggest 
Customers First: Dashew went over 
the United States selling trial orders 
to publishers, large banks, insurance 
and utility companies—the largest 
users. ‘They buy millions every year. 
He assumed that the plates, curing 
addressing headaches, which had 
plagued the industry for years, would 
immediately bring repeat orders. Not 
so! These customers were conserva- 
tive about radical changes in the ad- 
dressing department, and maybe right- 
ly. Eventually they were convinced. 
Large repeat orders did come in, but 
it would have been possible for a new 
business to starve while making the 
change. 


Step 7—the Good Old Patent 
Medicine Testimonial: “Who else uses 
your plates?” was a frequent question. 
And to get a convincing answer, Da- 

‘shew sold some “name” customers: 
Carnation Milk, Texaco, Westing- 
house, Marshall Field, State of Calli- 
fornia, Douglas Aircraft. “Who uses 
it—anybody I know?” The value of 


the testimonial is eternal. 


Step 8—Getting Dealers Where 
There Do Not Seem to Be Any: 
Business machines are sold through 
company branches and sales forces to 
such an extent that there is practical- 
ly no distributing organization avail- 
able for a newcomer. And, of course, 
building his own organization is a 
task far beyond such a newcomer as 
Dashew—in money and in time. Here 
is what he did: 

Business machine manufacturers 
seek to control the handling of trade- 
ins and used equipment in various 
ways and for various reasons. Re- 
builds can help sell new machines. In 
outside hands they can hurt the mar- 
ket for new equipment. 

But there is a constant demand 
for rebuilt machines, and in the yel- 
low pages of the telephone book out- 
side dealers are listed. They rebuild 
and sell machines, service them, and 
generally handle supplies at competi- 
tive prices. ‘They are in every way 
legitimate, often with impressive vol- 
ume and high standing, but they have 
been christened ‘“‘bootleggers,” in dis- 
tinction from “‘authorized”’ dealers. It 
is well-established as a smear—one of 
those things in competition. 

Dashew calls them ‘independent 


two feet. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


(BUILDING PRODUCTS) 


Unusual opportunity offered to aggressive top-flight sales 
executive by a leading manufacturer in its field with multi- 
million sales. The candidate must have experience and 
thorough knowledge of the distribution and sales of building 
products and related specialties. 


This is a big job for a man able to formulate sound sales 
policy, direct national sales force, maintain and expand our 
established distributor organization and stand on his own 


Substantial salary now with even larger return if perform- 
ance so warrants. We have integrity of product and organi- 
zation which offers unlimited opportunity. 


Write for interview giving resume, past experience, business 
connections and other information which you think will 
assist us in making our decision. Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Box 2895. 


dealers,” and among them has built 
his national distributing organization, 
He expects to have around 75 by 
year’s end. 

The independent dealer likes to 
have the opportunity to sell a prod- 
uct such as the lighter, correctible 
address plate, because with it he can 
go to prospects with an interesting 
demonstration. Heretofore his sales 
of such supplies were based almost 
entirely on less expensive products. 
“T can save you quite a little money,” 
was his argument—not listened to in 
many cases. ““Now I can save you a 
lot of money, not on plates, but on 
your costs,” he insists. It is a dif- 
ferent sales approach altogether. It 
is “authorized.” It is a different kind 
of competition in the business, and 
Dashew’s dealers are training sales- 
men, giving demonstrations, and sell- 
ing three times out of four. 


Step 9—Building a Line: Other 
products needed in addressing depart- 
ments have been developed. One ‘is 
a small plastic hand tool for strip- 
ping old address plates and cards 
from frames, always a dirty job. At 
the San Diego Naval Air Station 
sailor Bill Hynes, put in the address- 
ing department, contrived a tool for 
that chore. The Navy helped him to 
get a patent, and Dashew makes it 
on royalty—a best-seller in his line. 

There is an embossing machine for 
quantity runs of identical plates, 
capacity 100 per minute. Still under 
wraps is a new “datawriter” which, 
with the lightweight plates, is ex- 
pected to expedite paper work for 
accountants, publishers and advertis- 
ing people. 


Step !0—Warehousing in the Air: 
This line is a natural for air freight, 
and Dashew never has had a ware- 
house, probably never will have one. 
Zinc address plates weigh around 150) 
Ibs. per 10,000, too heavy to fly long 
distance, and hence are warehoused 
The new plates weigh 53 Ibs., and 
can be flown. At the factory in Lo: 
Angeles more than six million are 
kept on hand to fill dealer orders 
within 24 hours. Only  close-i: 
orders are delivered by truck. 

As the story is told here it ma: 
sound easy. There is hard work in 
it and often stiff competitive battles 
But the salesman who has what it 
takes that way and keeps his eyes 
open during his daily rounds, witl 
particular attention to the way busi- 
ness is changing these days, will find 
opportunities opening up. 

“Pay particular attention to cus 
tomers’ headaches and try to fin 
cures,” is “Stan”? Dashew’s inside tip. 
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Regional Salesmanager handling sales 
force selling small tools wanted by 
bandsaw machine manufacturer. Liberal 
commission including mai! sales over- 
rides and exclusive territory. 


Carter Products Co., 30 Iona, S.W., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sales, Advertising & 
Merchandising Executive 


with 20 years experience. Selling drug-hard- 
ware-department store, automotive and house- 
wares outlets will consider position in sales 
management for advertising. A-1! creative copy- 
writer and student of modern sales manage- 
ment. College, 45, healthy hustler. Modest 
salary. Available Sept. 25. Box 2901, Sales 
_~— 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 


French—30 years old — has been 
studying MARKET RESEARCH in the 
U. S. for 7 months—would like a posi- 
tion in France with an American Com- 
pany having an overseas bureau. Box 


2990 


salesmen 
unlimited 
agency 


509 fifth avenue 
new york 17 
murray hill 7-7892 


a new agency exclusively for 
qualified sales executives, 
salesmen and sales trainees 
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NS IONE TE ag, 


The Chicago clambakes are now 
history, but a few echoes linger. Jack 
Lutz thinks both parties picked the 
right neighborhood to peddle their 
bull. And to the many friends of the 
Senator from Ohio, that Arrid-in- 
spired parody was more clever than 
amusing: “Don’t be Taft-safe!” 


Incidentally, Jack reports a switch 
on the going-out-of-business streamer : 
“Going out for more business.” 


During the Turkish-bath weather 
now also happily history, Bill Peck 
says a chap on a crowded bus was 
overheard to say: “It isn’t the heat; 
it’s the humanity.” 


Tyro: An apprentice in Akron. 


After reading “Hangover” in Life, 
I incline to the belief that alcohol is 
more ginned against than ginning. 


Roving in the far West, our man- 
aging editor spotted this sign on a big 
dairy outside Portland, Ore.: “You 
can whip our cream but you can’t 
beat our milk.” And a restaurant near 
the CPR _ station in Vancouver, 
called: “The Don’t Argue Cafe.” 
(Thanks, Chief!) 


Nit—“T may sneak a trip to Europe 
by French Line.” 
Wit—“A_ sneak in De 


Grasse, 
perhaps?” 


AcrosaT: The opposite of “acro- 
phobe.”’ 


Orville Reed tells me the inmates 
of a prison in Astoria, B.C., have 
nicknamed the place: “The Walled- 
Off Astoria.” 


Neat play-on-words by Buick: 
“There are miles that make you 
happy.” 
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By T. HARRY THOMPSON 


“Baruch Unable to Win Truce in 
War of Roses.” Headline in The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. The reference 
is to Billy Rose and Eleanor. 


For 11 years, J. W. Cunningham 
ran a daily ad-comment column in the 
Toledo Blade. He has put much of 
it between covers as “Corn on the 
Cob.” Sample kernel: “The best way 
to cement friendships is to do some- 
thing concrete for your friends.” 
Privately printed, $2.50 the copy, 
direct from the author at 2401 Rob- 
inwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. 


PicKPocKET: A man who gener- 
ally lives alone, but occasionally goes 
out in a crowd for a little change.— 
Imp. 


Many a husband thinks he’s help- 
ing with the housework if he merely 
lifts his feet to let the little woman 
run the sweeper where they were 
parked. 


I guessed wrong that the Soapine 
of my youth was long out of business. 
Kendall Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
set me straight by sending a case of 
Soapine to my home. It’s got chloro- 
phyll now, but the old whale trade- 
mark seems to have been harpooned. 


Herb Dickson says some self-made 
men must have done the job during 
a shortage of essential materials. 


In darkling mood, Tessie O’ Paque 
says many maternity-cases belong in 
the accident ward. 


VACATION: Part of the ritual in 
idle-worship. 


Frank Marshall liked this headling 
on a restaurant ad: “What foods 
these morsels be!” So did H. J, 
Heinz, Frank, who said it first. 


RCA’s Ed Jones has another twist 
on cigarette advertising: “More to 
bacco-men use penicillin than any 


other.” 
e 


An actress would rather be told her 
slip is showing than that her show 
is slipping. 


The help-wanted ad asked for a 
“mycologist.” Huh! That’s a guy who 
knows all about fungi. (I'll come 
clean, Pal. I looked it up.) 


° 


Olmsted & Foley says: “Our fav- 
orite secretary says no wonder they 
call it ‘copy’. When someone turns 
out a good piece of it, that’s what 
everyone else does.” 


Jim Collins reports Commercial 
Bulletin as saying our next veep may 
be a grocer. Senator Richard Nixon 
comes from a Southern California 
grocer-family; managed a _ produce- 
department while attending college. 
You mean he knows his groceries, 
Jim? 

os 


An old-timer is one who can re- 
member when the local train was 
called “the accommodation.” 


Years ago, I said: “Why simmer 
in the city when you can summer by 
the sea?” for Atlantic City’s Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall hotels, shortened 
it later to “Why simmer in summer?” 
for Philco air-conditioners. Tired 
copywriters have been borrowing the 
thought ever since. 


Admittedly obfuscated, Tessie says 
she doesn’t know whether the price 
of meat is a moot question, or whether 
the price of moot is a meat question. 


An apostrophe to V-P Tom Mar- 
shall: The country has that good, 5c 
cigar you said it needed, but it’s pay- 
ing a dime for it in some cases. 


A properly filled-out Government- 
form is apt to be a WAC, it says 
here. 
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